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@ CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 
Kate Chopin : 2 Yo} 2} 2] 7] 


Katherine O'Flaherty 1851 忆 24 82 St. Louiso]A) Holic. 
Irish 7] 2] AHI7} OF HZ) S} BBA AS BHO} Fae] ofnjyo 
A\A| Kate 久 革 相思 对 对 时 名 o] BS ASSES ZIYGA Fac. 

1 GA] Mississippi 航 才 可 习习 如 St. Louise BJS 本 可 对 #2 
如 AY SIZ SAA HUM. zal Ds oso] 7-H A oF 
Hz]= AG Vestal AUT lat SEAo|D As7el 中 
十 习习 7)az of] SQA FSS] Ye Chopine] SS 
MAS BIsHeu) 二 时 o] 习 凡 中 

Kate Chopin 44] q 中 二 习 寻 G2] Zola 3 可 可 az BA 
SAS 7ABINA BAAGAG. AU, YAU, ISAZH, o} A] 
M2 BF HF AMS) 2) SAME 4zSoe]4F], LS continen- 
tal style] BH 7) A, VSaBA SwAel 7]aS AFD Q 
AG. Chopine 可 司 对 昱 日 4S PH] AGES BYo] Pet 
Be o7)SS 2SUA4 24 22 ad. 53 ISHZEO 
Madame Charleville] 7A] aS FASB) Yo-So]al ESS] 7} 
As 2954, $7 TSS Bd) BOGE Fy elas ola 
SES HAAAPE 7EHAS Bot. o] Po] Fo] Ags $4 
a AQHFo] 47S AAse a SA VIS FA. 

BD] 2 2] Chopin 174] a St. Louis Academy of the Sacred Heart 
3 2Ysa1 18704 Louisiana S4)¢) 84) G42] Oscar Chopin-& 
wh} ASW. Oscare St. Louise] VE LY Yst7] Aa 
New OrleansS YU YA. TE AAS ABsT Aff AS 
Alo] 2s ofH] Zz] BoA, BPHsz] Re Of AIBAS BAWt. Ol 


Z 

Z lato} Oscar A419] AoA, SHS clas} BSS WS SF 
Qa, 1 Az Weal BSAC] Chopping YAOeYe 可 Be 
AGS Poo} me SEZ WSS YE AIA Be 2H 
& Fo} ave] SYS VAS + UMA. 

2A ogo] AZAaoA Soe 2SL New OrleansoA] BE 
AS Wa 97 ASA AWG. Asws 74 中 对 习 S HA 
el New Orleansol] 4] 2] 4-2 2149] Bust 4Fel zlHAel B 
ye vad. 

188042 %t34 Oscar7} Cotton Commissioner=4| A}9 ol] 254 S}A} 
Cajun=°] oJ AE Louisianaz2] Ao] QE Aas FS, 
Cloutierville2 o)A}a}A] FA. AVIA Ae Sts BVA 习 
a(S o] AMA AA, At Fault] Settingo] 4), Chopine Louisi- 
ana#-o] 4a WE BBAA, ANIA, SHA, AD Seles 
Zax YS YA Go] HAS 2D AS] Fe ARVEA 
SHE + UU. New Orleanso] Qe sitSs] ASAI Creole 
Sy wD A4 oA] GS Cajyns—SBae] SAlT ore UN 
ad 2)F2} Nova Scotia 2] %o] 号 全 店主 FH} 习 四 可 Aka = 
YA APSE IndianSy Al] AVIA BSH AP] Get S$ 
Alo] BAS AAGL=S YS] Canada] Quebec4| S33 AF 
2) 44 Louisiana = ©) s+ SAS AcadianS4 2 F4Ss 
VAS—1] HLS ASS class WoSyosa Fa] ayo} 
Bo] AEA Wale AcadianSe] Be 如 全 如 = WE oo) 
SH Hoja. l= ao aus) 27) See] 74S a 
Aoe AMAA7= te. 

1882\4 102 Beztz)°o} SY (swamp fever) ° = YH Oscar7} = 
2-02, 30a] Widow7} 时 Chopine Al zee dela De 
2} FU 4°] VE St. Lous# Soeerh. 2A Arye oy 
U7} 18854 447] Soop ee Ae SF] Pa Ato Se 
Fe AS Asal Acq. Blo} AW St. Louise] SVol] A) 


3 
$+ Morgan Streetol SE FY LS YAH SE. 四 了 对 ays) Ye 
Ao 17AZS YSPSAA CB2]) 4SHSo] Asad. 

卫 Wo] Ss Aol Fest ol 94 SWe JAS are FA 
2]9] Dr. Kolbenheyer247+E] 27) A2S BES B of 4ez} 47} 
2AAE + VES Aggqe DIANASS FE SSGHSS 
wAby 4c. c= 本 司 Kant, Hegel, Shopenhauerol 4 8+9 5, 
a9) $074 Aas aol Ae 244 对 台中 aa) Seetatc. 

Set Apals} O1Zt BAO] Hs Be Fata, asagrl 了 本 了 
SSG AMS 2 zo#ey Ad det AAS BA As 
Ach. clo] PMO] A7AHA BAS 22145 Aol Ass BH 
sal SAT. 

Darwinism 4] Zst4 YS MH] Ast Sel7t AAs 
总 mut ol 品格 7419) 2 27}$2} 2) Darwin, Huxley 
31 Spencer $29] HES GSR. 1G L2eSe] THAI 
] 豆 量 AAFAG. 55] Maupassants] FHSS GIS WTR 
& Boh BSGC2 7SAlS FE EAACE ASH U4 
Ao] 加 二 oj 局 oat HAM APY Baja ASS ideas 2 
Aad. a9] AQAolD 7A SAA BANS Fotac. A 
Wal 314) Bayou Fokol 2124 Ql “Désirées Baby”7} 2 $2 
2} bale. 

2S} BS7}S2 Chopin 引 424¢) 4}2421= Stephen Crane, 
George Washington Cable, Theodore Dreiser 2] A}! 2] $+ A #0} 
welch. de] v)s 27+S 才 是 可 Gustave Flaubert, Guy de 
Maupassant, Emile ZolaS ule 分 所 外 4}7°] tt. 

Looe 至 吉 才 Zo] ASS BE Yoh AFUE FSA 7] 
He za Wad. FF Sor zs] BAM BB HA Bet 
可 AAS 24 actions] HAE FE M7 SES 是 对 HSM 
ge FJqsk= ole] zz BRED Wc. The Awakeningol\*| Mad- 
ame Ratignolle2] @742+-& Edna7} “Solitude”2} 3 3+ 21} Mad- 
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emoiselle Reisz7} GAF3HE AWS’ SSB4SL Ednal] YE] 
HSE Aes SYS was. 四 7 了] 对 Sore AAS) False 至 
SS FAA UM MA] ASTSZse AANALE ZSATD 
Sicf. 

1899'd SEE] The Awakeningo] B=Ao]1 BAD Absa 
4A) SaASoA) S4Oze FRA} oO) 472] Aeas 4 
aya ReviewZ|JS= Aas vey} BPS] HBS 7}s}7] 214 
uct. 

1899\4 52 202) 217} The St. Louis Republic? 4-2>s} Zo] Ws 
卫 Qch. 


---In her creations she commits unutterable crimes against polite 
society, but in the essentials of her art she never blunders. Like 
most of her work, however The Awakening is too strong drink for 
moral babes, and should be labeled ‘poison’. 


o]E= Chopping $Aoz la Fe a Mose ads 
at 190444 82 St. Louiso]A] 22] UVES Fa Gq LE 
Be sac. wd o ABS Aso Aekra aq Bava 
suo] FAS yEpa F MMS Aoleh. 

Chopinoj o] 2433} YAS 1890 司 可 v]sesoq Yee gas 
AMM Aol. HAA AS AM Bysay aaa Wy 
Foo] S27) YU Realism] -YOe Fy yee] ade a 
Jal YARAZ Ss] spel] BAH} Bs] BYS Zap) 
THIS FLSA o] 县 中 TS. Eliotojl ABA Bees] o]] | 
Sa] HUM So} Ls Web 175] AA (passion) & 
BA FAIZ Borsel ols azo] 加 异 对 Ze 中. qa] Data, 
JS Helse ayo] Bel SEs YRS PEGA (amoral) 2 | 

che AB abo Ch. 
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AEN Ast Ate AS FHS Wot. 32149] 4s AVA 
yA ae AAT 2a YRAS FE Walt Whitman 十 局 三 
D. H. Lawrence 司 电 总 232 YX Aolch. Chopin’) Realism? 
AYA LE BAAC|A, 7) DAA] modernistics}4] BFA) a 
#4 71S 214. 
Chopin? Hy zs2) FEA 对 7 时 SEF] Qo] BE 
EAA AMAcz¥y Gye Aaya AGE ae a}yes 
Sy Use] AWeh. 


anes 


(AEA Al) 


204] 7] SxRtol] Sols} aAlekas] Kate Chopin(1851~1904)2 74 
ola} ApS], AAAS Bao] SSS BALSA Beh. Chopin? A 
Aa YRapsaA DSsta Aldo] SA ore AhalaS] Ae 
于 天 是 24s] BARE 84 2%, S51 4M] MoO, 4499] 
we azo} elzte] 2ASS AlAlel Fal get. 

aac] ALAC] AVS Eby Zzpoys} A=Solezb= A}S] IH] 
BAA) C174 Age] BAA Aso] NUS WAZA We. Cho- 
ping] A) GH, FHA VU St Fa=E 44 a4 
对 7] 79 2t34 2449, 7H Al (individual) 27 917k] Abo] 可 如 a at 
& UES Wr. 42] az] 9} Q1ZkS] BASS FES) AAA 

Alo. S2e}* 对 了 | George Sandt} Simone de Beauvoir 2} 
Amyeetrst Br. 47} Bet oflfe} AspzZhol7]/= ea 
Simone de Beauvior= 44°] ASS BHAS7S “AVS FAIZ 
Bou Ao] oe FAS 习 二 为] 可 寺 卫 习习 避 FT 以 
0] ©] Chopin} Sto] 7A No). 

194]7)2 BS ASS Ads 二 如 后 至 人 如 妈 AS4el VS 
WAlo] 27] Wsbst7] 4/4394}, Darwinism’] SHO=e BAI 44] 
He 日 恕 o] AAEo] ez BBs] Zia ZB So] ae Sas 
ASA Atal YAO] SSA] AAA. GSo] AYA2) Ge 
号 早 AMAA 4 BSS 如 Chopine BA) 4+3)7} Wo) 时 
Soa A4et ASS oj 训 可 如 RPS WSSD Ao] Aso 
Rojo WA, RSLS Vs Asta Aud. 

Chopin?] 34+ The Awakening?) SY32NS GY Sze 
SA Oe 个 县 习 o] He] Y7}s|]z} 2 BA Victorianisme} 4}3] 4 


AW oO] Al 


7 
4 BASS SHA FFHso]y 47 EGS Agape 
oe Sug] GU2 SH HPS" St. Louis of 
toyz 2t7}2] Oo] Bo] Aba Qar ayy} Aas 
mt F 604 Wo] 2) 2047] Fxte] SojpAjoe AW7S BA 
2 Aol. 60d Ave 2 YES 4a A4gy yw] 站 
ste A] Chopine 37°) ( AEs) 9] 2&7) FAzARBAL ty) 
7J= QR. 17S BS 2047) 4A Asezto] BH] 449 
aga, $44, AIA 卫 司 卫 yA aye] BS BApay#7) 
qed SAs 2sAlzq. 244 Chopne 4a AqzzE oO} 
Usa o] AH EM FS Blo} Va)yqel AME of. of A 
Mo] YEW Bala, ASIA MAS clase AS Sagan, 
AA] ast 如 名 o] DANAMA Allo] AEs aoele}] Woy 
2 at #79] 24s Faq2 可 对 aw) awea Bay 
Ho] SW 寻 wes BA GoW At Saag Ac. 

‘60 FREE] Chopinol Woo] FS} vy) Q7Se Gaze 
WS 7S}at 3lt}. 1956\4 Kenneth Eble? 2142] x2 The 
Awakening ©|=;%t Madame Bovary?}3_ YsAA| FY Fo) 
Hippolytuso|>4 #-A}AS 2a 以 2 可，Edmund Wilson® Patriotic 
Gore(1966)]4, #ACARR)S 4S] 31°] D. H. Lawrence 品 
ASsAG’ st BeBouvj, Warner Berthoff= The Ferment of Realism 
(1965)°]4] Anna KarenineS DASH BOS, Larzer Ziff 三 
The American 1889’s(1966)°]4], 2] 32 Stanley Kauffman2 19] 
A| ol] Madame BovaryS YA) AUDS 习习 十. 

Chopinol Het 包子 志 19324 Daniel Rankin©] University of 
Pensylvania ol ®}A}8}9] 20.2 A] Be Kaie Chopin and Her Cre- 
ole Stories7} HOR SUSAAHLE A ARgGD 如 + WA. 

a1 & 19534 University of Lyon2] "4H wW+=e!1 Cyrille 
Anavon°] Ednat}= title= The Awakening?|) 2S WS 
31, 1959\4 Anavon xl4=7} Harvard dst] A wre AHS 
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wiz} Chopinge AAGLEA Atoll wa}sS 7pstAl SRA. 
Harvardol 对 Ge BANS =. 3}39 27}0]4} University of Oslo 2] 
n]2esastz Ae] Per Seyersted wre olol 7S Wot 
19694 Chopin AQS BepeoZA 24S FE Ap#o] Atoll 
12 wal HAG. a F ave Be BE Hee AP7t AS 
Aas} Qc. o] 4H] ATE Aa 44 Tso, 478 S34 
Bs} +Q]o] DAYS 4%0]R} 2047] 2A ojZl 1A S29] st 
Upe}at 7A) Wstal WU. 


Chopins] ESS HF He Pa 全 得 对 1004 4 
o)] GHA, 2062] ALS 104 ASI 4H aan BH a5 
= Hola BABIES 7 Gage 于 zol 中 aus) AeA 
= ys) ete Sa FAG WEAN Bd FFAS 
2 子 恒 司 卫 Uda ats ateaa QAAABRA S 
dae 27, RAR Batt dy Bead Sdelt & 
go) As) esto] 2s, 494d Sasa Was Ade Sr 
2x lzeyge] aa Ala 2s, AH saat Ade ae 
sau Sua AVE Bea AA Atoll Aes BAS 


Sit. 


At Fault 

18904 42 209 Bwrato] 2 a 9G St. Louis 以 万 Nixon 
and Jones #3tA}o] S]a] SAH RAC. 

Ava FAARBA ASE BE HOU Chopine] W741 
The Awakening AANAFE BENG. AVI F444 A} 4] A 
el Zpgo] zo} 9 4]9} YS] identitySs 2E 4 BAS Beal 
git}. 

o] ook] 号 早 Louisianas] AM SBS MBL= sto} at 
9} 7]2 ZA] HAMAS Alla eet. 
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& qo] Aasqoze AGHOE4 A494 AMS THs, 
ARAM AVAS Ate AGES SAS WIS Sdezyt = 
= 7a)]9] 710] Joe AS} EG Bel Ag age a 
司 习 gee AE. AGE 49a 习习 对 YA B82] Wstol 
del WA Was VOA 7) A519] PAOR Ut HVS] S 
Zeer ges Age = IBGE AVG AGS Bledsoe 
2 zo}2 ae Bete. 

Chopin e] BEx} Abe oe] Bal, 2A Arla as] EAS 4 
= yo SH VS=Es AVS Baza ¥4aA olslzy7} SUS 
Aa] S oO] SE 本 7/4 Sta WH. Flood, Fire, A= UM SS) 171) 
2 oj gaa A795] solu As AB, BP AMES PT 
四 zal sho] BB SAS] BAGS SACze HA SHAD Ue. 

0o]Z Thérése 2} $7] minor 44 eas 
home.”O]2H= He 对 号 让 BES AGT Ge 7ket GBS ol 
Hes AN. 

Chopine- -el 44 AS] zrohae age AAS come 
AA7) May YSTACHE EM BAA Bey oezve ATs 
Al 2 ast res stot BA ara Qc. 


<. “Woman’s place is 


Bayou Folk 

189414 224 Bostonol 3l%= Houghton Miffin = 3A}o] 2a] zt 
司 aH Be A1ao= Creoles} Acadian] 28+ °]° 7) 2334 
o] Ae Wut. 

= GA) The Nation Z| 2} St. Louis Post-Dispatch 2) 3-—) 2} 7}21 
BMs So] Te ABA Ga seac= FREAT. 19417] 
Evo] ve] zEHO|A local colors A AYA AHS] Bol 号 
ASAT. 

Bayou Folko\ = ‘473 21 Aga qyst4 Saad WAS € 
Asta Yao] 身子 才 ds 2M AAS} BSS YoOzd. 
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Chopine gol] 7] BQ of fo] A AfoloyAl Abs] Ae) 
SS GAS AMID YE Aozwe velo. FZ 号 时 Louisi- 
ana] Natchitoches 2|¥}-S Wyaoe s Be 对 村 可 对 qase 
7A] SHS ARP AALS] MAS AGL FE 7 为 习 
Be] YAS ESS 个 才 UG. 2 Ax go] 27) zHIe 
BASAS 2A AZ7S BHs2]) RSD Yow as 
9 AEC] FT Be. Ye] FY APE AA a 
AGA] FU Nod, Ye 2 MSs GS so] Fu Qh 
BAS. 

V5 FF E4YSTS GEE AAG Ages azAaS 4 
at 车 Bal ojo] zor] 对 7] zB BBSE AAS F7] 
of ad Bas] YVSas Fao} AV SA) Bc. 2A Choping] 
14g Faas Bsa #7) FETE 导 二 司 习 2] Ba 
Tt ZPAPARO] Oo] 7-0] 41 OF 4]-0] Ql rh. 

47)o] 24 Me GHAXVSS 可 PHE qed + Ad. a 
A, B= 2] FHAQz T= laf identity} innocence= $}A7] 习 
= AF Bezel West 0] Of7]. 

=A, US SSH BP AS 作 司 相 ABA Eo] Bs olotz]. 
al, TUS] AAS OE o]of7]. Tea Ya, ayo] FE AS 
Hy BAYS St 49 ASI Yes] as Ago zhge 
Hoe SIYUS BAS] 24] $s o]ob7/SeB FRE = Qc. 

o] 7 是 可 7 A Me]%l ©} F7], “Désirées Baby”(1893) ol] 4] 
= A482] Abo} 9} identiyS AYs7] MAA Ooeaoe vy 
+ ASA S ARAB oye Uys] Bae] asso 
SASS 492] dilemmas F351 glo] ASS *BS} univer- 
sal@t =a] S AA Era BAC. 


= 
ae 


ox 


r 


J 


[ff 只 她 


yi I 二 
Oo 
Hi 型 


A Nght in Acadie 
Chopin 4EAlAS] 43-2 o] 早 三 SU GAgOe Way & 


1] 
Williams 4¥A}e]) 2] 8] Chicagool 对 189714 ¥zIs} Qc. 

ASA BY) 2 $4) FAS BzAad. oO] F FpalE ayy 
AE TSH AS BEA Zoe Sade. 

可 亚 习 S] + GAS 总 司 旦 再, “Athenaise”(1895)o] A] a Ay 2] 
88°] BEM Geo] YA 242] FASS Seam oy 
} BY] SA Ate] ASI = Ve Saoe goad. 

“A Respectable Woman”(1894)o] J st BSS Belo] olujop 
AAAS TRsto] 外 如 可 wea A7IS YA YAou of ¥7] 
BASS St AVS] ze PS SAACB wWopsojy adc. 
A7A= ZA AVA Sar} SAD gH Aegis 
AAA BAY} FERIA) Ye. 

o]3+ 40] SAA HASAS) SF O17 GAO] z}H-2} 2] q] ae} 
SalAh SHE BP7} B¥MleRE 7IBA QAdM AQF EqA a 
S44 AaPS 27 AGT Baa Fz Vo o] aS ad gy 
2] dilemmas} @23]7)= rh. 


A Vocation and a Voice 

o] AAA SH BSae 1904 47}7} AAS Bd ao] B 
ze oe 7) SJ}. 91d. 

Kate Chopin] Critical Biographyel]4] %]2} Per Seyersted= ©] 
Sago] Sto] Ba Hos go] 包 寻 让 卫 Wd. 


A Vocation and a Voice had been accepted by Way and Williams 
of Chicago in 1889, and transferred to Herbert & Stone and Co. of 
Chicago in November, 1889, and then returned in February of 1900 
with no explanation. On August 22, 1904, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch wrote “The announcement was made some time ago that an- 
other volume of short stories was to be issued this year.” 

(see Seyersted, Critical Biography, p. 226) 
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o] 号 习 召 外 Bo] z]AH | 人 时 Daniel Rankin? ©] #7] 4 
stat 9ith. “Perhaps the bitter reception given The Awakening, 
though the novel sold well, intimidated the publishers.” The Awaken- 
ing2] SY] SIS GYO7 本 daa Sfeadzsoec] Fe 414} 
3} Ge tH Bs Age RY Aol. oy FHA 2 
Be Chopin’ = s4e A242]23} 27/2 YA] Wr. 

可 7 了] 可 +S 2282] GHSt AF He] APACS Bay 
Ao] weAel 23s tee Q1 elzt B4Ye] AWS BD 
Qt}. EAo]e 引入 o] Peo} FL Baal 7a] gel 二 寺中 wel 
22 =44eq Ace Az “gz te 2Gsq MS AGA SB 


YA Bo} Ayo} apws|z] YS = Bee wo] ay}s] a 
ao] Ch. 

Choping: ABAAE YAU SVS SAAo2 wolwla, 
M9) QAAAS} Bes] Aa 对 oo 对 Adeje ase de = 


aao2 HSa Fe. 


Title story2] “A Vocation and a Voice”(1896)o] AJ 217k BO] © 
2 Se + VE WSUS FH AWS) Bol AAES] Me Be 
ALS Wz AeA ASS VAM] AAABA AAA 
29] BAS AAS WHA BAS Fa heh 

Homeless, loveless, selfless¢} AE}OA] St AWo) z}Ale] Bal 
(identity)S 2AF=S 48olt. SA a, S FEAAe!) ata 
SAA) at, Test a Afole] AA} FE BE Gx AS 
WAL ATA] SAA) BSA Aes elzts] 4 Bees 
oj$a1 外 中 

ojoH 了 ] 亡 =A] 2] SF Slum7}o] 外 亡 了 el Ao] 名 早早 等 UY 
G7} 2S Bal aad SF AA) Fel SuzimaS 引 7] 可 对 FAs 
卫 1H AIA) sympathyS “£7 F) Sasp7)2z AAS. oq 
Suzima?] ‘2}¢] Gutros}= 中 时 SSQo] Heel. zs ol 
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Mie i hale ein wa 3g9) YaNee 14 
au 


i ogo} ute yo} AFA] S WU BARES Ye FAS 
UG. £°] SAA GA) Heyes ASA FWA Alas} apes 
sal 习 卫 AA) Ale -S¥Aoz qs avoaa qazaa 
a2 BAS 2455 Blo 2d ave estoe a7 way 
14s YA o-7] Bch. 

=F Gutros}s] AFA] AAS 17 YA 对 司 君 卫 YE 
2] EMS ells zs] Fzlo PAsys ays] We 
TsAl Ad. Fz AVS Al] yaygs 
3+} Brother Ludvico. 2 WAS. AAto] FES Aledo] Yow 
量 司 如 司 卫 Kasse S25] YoR SYS ol “Refuge”’S=S 
AL. 

Brother Ludvic® e149) BRE 3 us yw 


ae 
Bz 


二 

局 司 ; 4 a fi snl a ase a AoA, Foldjel el 
中 eae ae 2e Bas IIA Se LAME © 
oop} Abel AWA “the boy"7} Po] ohd 二 至 $2} a}Alel 
SAW FAS) BH Ai maa Alo) ct. 

Brother Ludvico] 7A] #32 refuge?) -©A]°]] prisoneo] Sit}. Zz}-¢ 
BAAD AVS A WAI] HA AS ARIS AAjoa FS 
ar. oes zb7]Aa7} 2 SAA] SRS GW IE Bry) 
ASA BAIS ere SSS SVS + MA SB Aold. 

$2 AN Ase See + Ale] Beas] eS) e-eAa el 
ay Salo] Bs ae a Apolo sae saa ase a 
LAGI AF AGS] Axo AS 7ISo]Al Ate Aolc. 

«]7]4] a vocation® the power of religious consciousnessS, a 


voice= the strength of sexual attractionS 7 @ a] 31 以 十 . 
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o] GH BSAA) ozs] GUIS AAA awolay 4s 
卫 QL “Lilacs” (1896) 2+ “Two Portraits” (1895) 3 #424 Al zp OF} 
Ax Wzkolal $9] BAA BAH asad Ay 2a7- 4 
Yala] VO, SAla Aa atoll SERIE AUS HAE. 
olotz| 亡 Parisol 对 YAS AAD SA AWAY ASA Bei 
a AS AAs FAS Adriennee Opera Singer= 492] We 


ae] ays} Su] Bly ala 对 ol 引 BE Be SA, SH 
eizto] 1S MAS SAHA WES AA) rHaoleae 2 
eo woaZd. BSS SS] he} Ate Bee sete 


Paris] 3st BS Gat GES FUA TUS HS Qe 
QA) Waza 以 十 . 

o] ot BL Meo] Fale “Two Portraits") HU GF AAA 
oe Gea Qe. elzeeza Ago] Faas “The Wonton” >} 
x] A 9} “The Nun” 2} 44] i] 2] weoe gqoary Beal Sc. 


18984 o] = FZ Chopne 4S dja Touch2 “At the 
Cadian Ball”(1892)2] SWoleat FAS 340) “The Storm’ 纹 
ch. on} o] 4S SRE ABM AO= So} Att. 

“Cadian Ball”o] A] 鸡奸 Abo] AAS FUN Calixtast Alcée 
7} “The Storm” A] oJ SS 从 习习 SYS wloji- 台电 习 e] Wal 
~ gas Ea] co] zo] AVMs? ABS ol =H. Calixtac aaa 
sl] 4H Bobinots} 44442] of] Babi 2a ROM, Alcée= A} 
如 六 如 ofp Clarisse7} BAY AVIA oo] 豆 对 SAT et WS 
Hyjal Act. 

oj7] 4} Calixtasj Alcée 719° 3 ASA SAA Ho] i} 对 
aglow Bo] Zaaqe AUVS= BAA. 

1970\4 10%] 9°12} Times Literary Supplement(E} YA LS) 
oA] “o1e] 21 号 早 A*d7} Kate Chopin’o]@ HAZ 212s} ay 
总 += “A Respectable Woman”@ Sherwood Anderson-, “The 
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Storm” D. H. LawrenceS @4}] 如 加 Lawrencet} a) 4 
(sex)2] EAS 名 司 习 昌 录 GH AA adqlave) AzAWo]e 
al A)AFeH Ar aL Sh TH. 


The Awakening 

Chopine] #4} = 18994 Chicago2) Hert S. Stone & Co. = 
BEAPOA, BEZES] Ach. ZA7HE A]So]] co] AWS “A Solitary Soul” 
oe. BSNS JEM. 

oj] AWS 19564 Kenneth Eble] JAA AYADVQND, +e 
1960'A Ho] AVAYS] ASB SSSA AAAtS24z2 ola 
习 了 下 Ac. Sa-Seet SAA] Qa The Awakening & Edmund Wil- 
son°] Patriotic Gore(1962)°] 4] “quite unhibited and beautifully writ- 
ten”el 寺 卫 AAPOLH VIAa Ao) ygetqa 于 对 让 昌 对 
uo Be Ea Aqsa. 

19074 The university of Virginia2] Leonidas Rutledge Whipple x! 
Te °] 249°) 2 BW) SUS |S4 FAGTLaH 4H) 
PAVED Yoho] aYae Aolida sesh ss] se 
The Library of Southern Literature]t} Sz} Zo) 7] Wc. 


The unfriendly reception given The Awakening by certain narrow 
-minded critics stuck deeep at the author’s ear, even killing her de- 
sire to write so that from about 1899 until her death in St. Louis, 
August, 1904, she produced nothing more. 

(See Rankin, Kate Chopin and Her Creole Stories, p. 185) 


td} Fred Lewis Pattee 卫 于 下 American Literature Since 1870 | 


O33 Ho] HScla Fal Re. 


“..-five years before her death, discouraged by the reception of 
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her novel The Awakening, Kate Chopin became silent.” (See 
Pattee, American Literature Since, 1870, New York, 1915, p. 364) 


ChopinS UG Storyteller2 B2Ya SAS 4AAy 7) as 
AW 2e7e BE UDI Ads Zlale] StS TBs wz. 

D] 3+ $}el] 3l0]A] Psychological Realism?) 417+”}4] 91” Kate 
Chopin?] 34} The Awakeningo| UE 84AolU ges 9 
A\7} °]) BBS] TA, Fal, Tea Bro} OFA ABIS Ba 
QEeAtSs AH. Et Oo] Ae] ed AAS St ABA 
BAY} zts|Ao] ASTSZSe AANASS BA UWS FA 
RE7AS AEM. 

Chopine 224 ZARA Se] ars] BAtS MSs] Fas 
LEQA Zs) A°=SH oO] Su} T.S. Eliot 引 AWA ~2t=(Ob- 
jective Correlative)°] °]"|Z)S Sa 4e2] TES WHA7]TDZ Y 
UH. tay ollzle] 4AeS Ate] SAS Ba EAS] ANA 
= Pl Sal sek 
YA olzje] sst=e Wes] qs 479] 名 司 是 尺 Eo 
可 St AS Ada +4 ASA ANS EG. Oo] ES Fa 
Chopine @%to] SEY} A (amoral)e] BsS SF Alo] el 
aro] A) So] aueyoe AAzay te G4 Hse 2 ZU 
eto] SAtpsto] HASHEa] OFZ) AAS ARaaAd. Aa 
Chopine 对 了] 外 FAS HAshea AAoae 名 习习 了] 也 
AVAd VA PWS Aa wd. 


o}oE7]2]} BAAS 449 CreolesS$e] £38] FRE wWAjZI, 
Grand Isle-& su] 4°  ofo] 2] 四 可 el 284] 2] Edna Pontellier 
He AS ¥ele] AVS BYSE oof. 


1) Robert Fulton Richards, “Chopin, Kate(O’Flaherty)” in Concise Dictionary of 
American Literature(New York : Philosophical Library ; 1955), p. 29. 
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+S Edna “mother woman”oj 4 uko ze ofAjo] Baz 
 zoeSs SSa + Ute AS BA AME 了 可 二 ae 
RobertS Saal zl] YxtkAoln] Syqzel SAS SFspya 
erp. ey Roberte 24a AES ASsq o]a AAS Wa 
AY Mexico 忌 WU. 222} Edna Arobine] ALS HRs 
uo] AS Bitch. o] qo] 如 对 习 旦 录 zpQsar aeaAel a 
Gal Ae Beyo] Waker}. Arobins ApssAzj= VAY 29] 可 
Bet PGILE Ms] a9}9) Yast 为 如 对 可 wc}. Robert7} 
Mexicoo]|*] S°+2 2} Edna= WAYS Wwe. olmo AYE 号 
Wa SBS SHAQ 对 中 时 SAS. TAY Fu) Rob- 
ert AAPo7] He Sez] RAE SAS 号 7] 卫 四 十 Ws 
. Edna FA] ATHY TSS] YA] FE BAAS 7}AV 对 
#2] JES B77] SSA BA ytS=s ASA vob} Fed. 
47K AA 4 2S, USHA BSS, 714A Ad Sal aay 
+A + We Ednag SAAeI zoos] SHS 29] PARAS 
S22 S408 Aga £4. B44 HF cles FAy4 


AOS SHS Ednagj AIA BAS] SES az a 


BSAeS QUsA AAAce Gy Ay, as 47} 
= Ao] BHA ABVz Apo}, AE B Abs ste] BAAAA wet 
©] basic needel Identity, Love 22]31 SelfhodS #438}sq=E 2 
Al 2] Aly gaye Boast Birt. 

ThA] Bary oj] A oAl 47HE St AAO] za TBS] a 
2A 可 悦 寻 司 叫 对 ABIAAS MS, z71A9S Be Bs 
= USES BAA. 


AOS 7A) BC. 


Bo]A] 1149] So]st message AZS Het BAA 
2q2 Fa Hy oe AD QC. inner awarenesso] 
7;}zl Virgina Wolf2} 5}2+7}2]= “subtle insight”o] G Be 


BAS BU go] Sse azo ae] aye gael we 


a 
ce 


re o& 
o& 
lo qty 
flo 

a 


Chopin] “natural correlative’= T.S. Elioto] UA ezte} 4 
2] uz) BAV7} St 2b] “external facts”"= 7}4} 4 BAO 
卫 YZYA AAS natural objects7} 9179] BALA AQAA AGS 分 
AAoe aA Aga SG E Aol. ol S48 A342] settingo] 
SJ]= Gulf coast2] nightol 为 Ye] HAL} 91S Ednas] SQSE 
Uj 2.4] A] (inner world) 2] #7) Gals Gepysz gd. 


An indescribable oppression, which seemed to generate in some 
unfamiliar part of her consciousness, filled her whole being with a 
vague anguish. It was like a shadow, like a mist passing across her 
soul’s summer day. It was strange and unfamiliar ; it was a mood. 
(IL. p. 886) 


Awakening 2} 84] Edna®] 9A BA} Qu. 394 SAS ag] 
Stal 3847-2] Edna7} 4AXs=e S44] BAS GAACB zs 
Sa 34a -Yos ADaAS SHa7 AFzD Qc. 

At AAYOBals] ANS] zop-#Vee Oo] AMS) Fajo] a 
Bt ASA FAM BAS aoe PRYauzl. AA Sa 4} 
Th, et Leja At SS] oO] 4B] Z)7} Ednas| A-YS YEE = 
4] Patten® = 9° 2) glcqh. 2 Hol] BWhorses), 22} SI, 
EH 2} +e, 41S(mud and slime) $2] symbole]t} olol 司 相 所 
JS] BS HANA Aqz= BYsh=] 4-AS3s ABSA WS} 
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2 UOWE YY, 3 Yo) 让 品 量 ada sq. 

Chopin-e- Shelley} Hawthorne, Poe, Emerson, Whitman 212] 37 
Melvillea] J 2A (nature)o] AaB Bzjas za yowa uA 
U AVS Mts} Yal(a)ze})s} YSo] Mge ayes zw g 
ROE oes Bere yey. 


O =} »}t}(water and the sea) 

Life forceeS = 杰作 可 deathS 9$+4] 8] 40) sexual and spiritu- 
al freedom + Geert. o] AMS] By} Awol] opal Las] 
FaAad Bear ays BeoA BaHFe 十 品 相 So] a 
E Aaj Be YE SY olnlaep sald. weeps} olvjaje 
Chopin a= Belz] SE AVS Yale gol ss, ga Bay 
aro] rk HAG + UE Me EFTel Aold. Bo} BA 吕 
Re BAS YeHyy7] Aa =F2] ambivalent images o] 2s} 以 
. ola sae Wepre S of BSE SNe as aA 
Oo] SAl see 2] a] 7} A14a Qe Ao). 

Robert Arner= ¥}t}+S] S23} SE S92] S419 ew 7] 
7} Edna 了 3 42}sl YE AAAI sensualityS YA WeoD 


Al 7B Stal Birt. 


The sea stirs in Edna an uneasy awareness of the darkest, most 
primitive and animalistic parts of her being, parts which her 
Presbyterianism and several thousand years of culture and tradition 
had buried alive. 


Joan Zlotnick The Markham ReviewA|oA, ©] AAS] 4! Set- 
tings OF VE Bro Ber Bs7)/S “sos] SAe 
Edna] 7] 亚信 可 Sase Sala Baa we"sS vey FE 
尺 o] 嬉 卫 2) Aa] 4a Bch. HS Per Seyersted= Edna’] 2} 8} 
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wal BoA vies} GS 4aASo] 24s] Bas oles] 
JAS AZ BVA AZ AVIES BSE Aol 47} 
YI] Hold Polen ala Fz gl 

o}Aa sete AAS Ednaol 刀 24 对 名 才 29] 17 BAAS 
ABASIES ca FU. o|A2 Melvillex]@ “meditation and 
water are wedded forever.”3}U-= AS 47H rl star 双双 局 
zt}. SAKe SF Edna7} vere] Sto] 4a sa Boe Asa 
+ gt. 


fo nee 


Edna Bus}. ALM A ojyoe =r] Mach go] a 
Yo] YES wy 天 全 BAA vision] F4oe Ces a 
ach. Ednaej 224 $4919) Beh a7} AAMoeA o 


APPA] MRL Ah7]9] Mas AGA ad. we ayyojal 
BRSO} Qt 2 ole] zb7] Sag] gus ajay) X77] 
对 对 寺中 

ay #919} 了 本 Wz) AAs] Aloeryis] tae AP 
7] A|APSHRAL PSS As} SUS 才 对 AAs] SSspel=S Edna 
2] Hye qywel zs] SEYILA o] Ae aagel 
Js qasy Qh. SSeS SRAM Arlo] Bas aoa 
2 Ednas] Jes AGA oe ofsaya We So] welch. 


---the beginning of things, of a world especially, is necessarily vague, 
tangled, chaotic, and exceedingly disturbing. How few of us ever 
emerge from such beginning! How many souls perish in its tu- 


mult / (I p. 893) 


a] @ e129] ARF AAS HE BET Babs} op 
Ago) LE Ao) Pavoni, Jao) SES tuspa] Raz 
卫 ASE] SoA] AMID ve zo] Anh} PIS 214} 
a} GL leh. VAY Ednas $F 村 吕 对 外 Alo} 93] 9} apa 


a: 


引 EAN Wet ASSA SAsts ale] ate] YA 2dS 
S}A] 21h. 

Edna= 对 7 了] 外 MAS AS) A4qSA avs] YA ave 
ZEQA SHEA 43 Go) BBstol YE} Sd. 


The voice of the sea is seductive ; near ceasing, whispering, clam- 
oring, murmuring, inviting the soul to wander for a spell in abysses 
of solitude ; to lose itself in mazes of inward contemplation. 

The voice of the sea speaks to the soul. The touch of the sea is 
sensuous, enfolding the body in its soft, close embrace. ( II. p. 893) 


加 | 对 uke AA 2g a ale Gels yao] adh 


——}t}2] £92 BEA Boz srs] GSFe $2440] 
2 2Egz AA 2SoB SAS Peta. olde ave tt 
(guf)e HAE SVS 2 + Wa, dee] PEBD A yes 
二 型 += Qc. a7 za) Aas, SW FERS Se S 
o] Aj# harmonyS °|4A| 也 本 让 U24¥el AS BS F 
TZ Wd. olAG Edna= HSA Gee, AyD Az4el 4 


Bao AeA) T= ad. 
gor} JBL 二 站 Vo] ae Aajo] SY mas o|Far g 
= ptr] °o]0] 2] “giver and taker of life’S 44) a] 44, Edna] 
AlZZO2 WSS=E JAYS +4) BER BS4a HA + 


Al 
Sal 9) ch. 


Gaston Bachelardo]] 2] 3}3 Se} o}p]zJ=E elzZto]) AQ Ea 4 
2e 74,02 2AACZ O14 HerS 4A F YOM, TH 


ZAS) UT ATS AA, S FS WS lis Be 

Lewis Learly= “the everlasting voice of the sea”7} Whitman?] 
“Out of the Cradle, Endlessly Rocking "ol U2= HAs 加 可 局 & 
= S89) S49)2 YA Sd Aasist seh ole Baal 


5 


ES Wo] AMS] So] 744 Ednas] SSS AAA Fa Bl 


Oo & (music) 

Jeo] Halo} Al BA7} Ve ANA A} T+ iaccasiepi A 9 2} 
可 对 UE} 2 oo] By} 40] 249] future action S A) a #U4. 

Madame Ratignolle2] A432 Ednat “Solitude’Z}at ©] =A] Sh 
本. 2AL Aa Yast ASogayT, 2 +e SORA aye] 4 
AAA So] Aa oF Mss vy Aso] A We 号 对 外 VBAFo] YS 
RUS Vr Hl Sal A al, Se} nari Beep, ge 


号 oh 了 MAE AM oe] S wee a9] ese agae a 
go) BHO}NM. 
FAA BESO] YS] Bye] WAo]|Wa AASS ye} 


Wye AW, 2 AAl7} A429] SES VAY FR ni BEA] oh tt 
& BS S4sS FEAR AVS] GES WAG. FF HBAS 
e| 7]4} nakedness, solitude, resignation, 12] 31 bird7} Edna®] 4-¢ 
& YNIFy, SSS EM SS BG] GUS yea Scar 
ages a. 

Edna 7}419] 124 Age 2u Ide AS aA yay 
EA Gaz} 7)A0] Ne AS wee. 

Edna QSA9) Yas} SASS RS 个 WE Fes rhe 
ATt ALE AG MH eloZA o}sael ajay», a7] gat 


4 glo] eh 


Mademoiselle Reisz7} GFaE Mo] ‘SS B49) HEBD 
ASS SLBA Edna=e YEO AHHE Fela Ago] Sa =s 
au}. Edna = Grand Isleo] 442] CJ'S YY VAT ABS 二 可 要 
foe A142] 84S MAGE S727 Sale] HES VBS 4 
Ze] 司 卫 AAA ABS AMA a AAG seaqe eo 


AB ASAE VES YASS ABA Ad. Ao] 2s] FS 
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4] Alo} ZS oO) FHA 2] °]F]Z2)9} Ba] Edna 2]4J9] 4) 
SPZS ANASS HSA FD Qe. 


O A} (birds) 

“AS HE II olFl zs a2h7}4]2 o] AF Aas Use 
ao] HEU YESS SQ 44AA Wns Bed. 

Joan Zlotnick2 The Markham Review2|o] LHS 29] =H, “A 
Woman’s Will : Kate Chopin on Selfhood, Wifehood and Motherhood” 
oA] The Awakening eke AVS BS}o] aS Bay sry 
uz @b ote] Afol] det cbw “A Life Fable”( 1.37~38)2] 914] 
=] poetic version®]2}32 2] 4s] 4a eich. Edna Yaz} ofe]s, 
azz 32% beds] ey a % aaf £82 242 + al 
+ zy Ato] Zs] St ate] Ao] v]-Faoe Aojct. 

o] Ae] Alasle al EA vik Evo] Wel elt Azo 2 


Files oes i 
司 NPs] Sa2 SHa sete olAe 4eaAale] Fast 吓 
B& Q4}8H= 全 习习 prologues| th 


a 


Robert B. Bush=t ASAE BAlA zhrst SHAS YE 
AZ Ue} = Aoletsr 27] A)AEr. 相 7 了 |] 可 四 Edna7} +7] 
ABZ AMs7) Hts 可可 本 可 obs] Asal Aleta fz} 
中 Ag yoly7}s Ady zl] as Absa ala 年 
四 如 Apollo 42] 7A) Bsa AA BPS} Sale a} 
obs} Fal) AHL 
Alsi) Fags Bele. 
= ay Ale ae + 

©}]2]7} 2+ pianist?] Mademoiselle Reisz= EE 71S 7}4! 
a2] 0] 2) 2] Za} romantic freedomoll 3462] Ednaol] 7] «}-3->} 


yo] SaLay Ee. 


-2Alz7| 2] Bole AS Foreshadowing? = 
]ch. =2H= Edna7} 44) 4c} aot Q! 
15 
| 


°] 
BA 


The bird that would soar above the level plain of tradition and preju- 


Zt 
dice must have strong wings. It is a sad spectacle to see the weak- 
lings bruised, exhausted, fluttering back to earth. ( II. 966) 


1a BAY AIS Fo] yo] Ha) Joyy Ae EER gal 
= Ao} ste] soe aSo] Gas oa lays 号 4 
oj 司 呈 局 司 可 Doze AS ve Ye Szelojaa 只 让 至 中 
347} S32 Pa} 寺中 怪 ayaa lop] zope 2 
o]e}DE SAE Yo]z] ekgks 9 ex) B ofe] Haleh 


All along the white beach, up and down, there was no living thing 
in sight. A bird with a broken wing was beating the air above, reel- 
ing, fluttering, circling disabled down, down to the water. (p. 999)* 


eel SHS 7a et te] At SSoll4] FEAAR TD UM 
2, 22 BSE] - 习 可 站 可 直 Belo] US ae] ofey 
ES OR wach. obz|B} Aeol] a] rpepet o] ayaa] EdmaS | 
itd ih? i olin eS I a Bl Ss a 

aye BX] APS Bet Azle] AGS wed, ays 
Was ues ROY, 24S TSE 
Wane 2 放 色 可 网 4AP2= Se BY SE As We 


wAetst 可 Mote Aga EL 


es 
党 


让 eT = 到 
4s] Ayal Aas Lop Beh. 


Po] ohzloll 爹 个 计 卫 Fg WS daseo] Helge 


* Seyested, ed. The complete works of Kate Chopin. 2 vols, Baton Rouge : Louisiana 
State Univ. Press, 1969, p. p. 999. 
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Ednaol] 7] 2) 8] 2} 习 思 起 7-2 cf ec. 

A 3 oA] SS shal. fee Abo] 可 o]4} SET} 量 o] 避 让 9 
Seo] ods ze += alet. = 对 9 如 ol Edna= 2}4loj “it 
A] 2+ Zk AAS] 2]e]S 77) 4) 2b ebeh. 

Bo] BPea Ss 到 是 这 全 wso] Fg] Sole 
Ht AS abyss} BS Pes WAS AL SES Ys 
MSS] Yo] daze AS ZAa Fc. 

Aj 10 Ztoj] 4] Edna darkness7} £]0]é}= 9121 4}4] 04] moon- 
light Say aj we vision-& 374) 于 十 

Emersone] "!=°] moon “the region of absolute truth” 4} 
AAS ee et. Edna 2] 2+ 638 AAdo]A, 2x} 7 
dso] Sdsa AZ? Aye 2A] SXct. D.~ H. Lawrence?] 
Sons and Lovers|*|*%14 moonlight? Sa] £3 glo) ASa 
USE Qo] azo Pee 公允 车 如 外 Fas Arla Fa Qe. 


= ju 


© =} G7] (flowers and fragrances) 

A] 1 4t°]47 Edna7} LéonceS BU 471A) “the stretch of 
yellow camomile’S 局 吉本 &@U 7ALa] SS7]7+ 2442] sensuali- 
tyS 对 娃 寻 可 . & 1049] ABAD SH ofA FYS7] Aol 
Grand Isle9] @2}2@) e}at9] 47]7} Ednas UGee}. WHA 
Z}Al9] BEA] Avfol) He Ednao] Baajel Ajo} Waelseo| 
8 o¢lc}. Edna7} Grand IsleS BY F WHSsA FYSE AAT 
Z glo] Ae 149 348 aia Fe Boe FATT 
QU. 

A 30 42] dinner S}E} oA, AFAR 二 7 了 ] Aa 7SAtal SB 
可 .一 The heavy odor of jessamine that came through the open win- 
dow.” 2 & AY Edna7} Arobinol == Jessamine7}4|S Al 
Fe Al ay AAS] 4-2] Ae) sensualityo] Wet FASS 4e} 
Usa BAH. 
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o] AXES =A] Ednao] 2 sael 239] $F] At SA 
AS BE BPS Ate Ss Zb7] Z}Al2) identityS BISAE 
Edna] Ar]Ss ABAOCZ olHsD YE Ho] Bol, 23a 
Aso}7} BAZ se AS 可 号 直属 WUsVsD BAS Heh. 


O 本 对 了 才 时 如 (sun and breeze) 

“A Vocation and a Voice”, “Loka”, “A Morning Walk”, “At Chani 
ére Caminada” §3} #22 GHARSUMAS AG see 
Ednaol 7] 2 -Set 4] 4a} AMA sexual forces YBa} Exh. 

o]3e]48 Edna7} Grand Isle] QS YH HG seo] aug] 
SAA SoS Ue Fe barometers} Ac. 

HEM wpe] Ednaoj AAo] SS Yet us Roberts} 如 
| Chéniére CaminadaZ WHS So}ztc}. o] m 2142) &24F2} ba- 
rometer=> 3°] St}7}. BS7] YAS Bo] AHAB TYQ 
So AWE. HSS oo) 2 加 Ednae SAA VA BVA 
| SSAgs G21S + BMA sun and breeze] HENS S7IH 
Aoe AMSA] Bch. “the ultimate life-force”’S Edna7} 44] 4° 
= WoeSel Aolefal 2] A ay ert. 


O (horses) 

+3 “Fedora” 4] 4] =t(horses)o] 可 寻 Ednagl ny 24 
Ao]al SEA YAS A Aolc. Edna=E Biase SA 
AoA] ABSA] SP Sch. 

74 7\2] SYo] Avo] | Wy} SoA] Se Sea aAS SH 
AAG ASH Wa, 242) QBs FX} S22 Ach. Arobino] 
Aja] Ednao 7] SeA) JE a 音量 o] aye] AAs aye 
ASS TUES HS + Qo] FSH SEV] wala ged. 

aU 3} Zo] zol7 slat 249] wAael zope 
RS SeA] KWAC. T42] YAY TI] AOl zo} HAL 9} Bal A) 9} 9] 


by 


a 
43 


re 43 


is 
— 


ka oe ee 
Aza ols} BS SAA BSHE Z}ops] apy 
o] 249) APA BE Ednad] AAS PwAsHE Ho] w 


O %l&(mud and slime) 

#22 Ednagl mud and slime] Wet vt? 2 GHAR “Vaga- 
bonds”-+ “Loka”o]~7, 4AAAos2 BSS Malay FE 
a2 FAA Aq ae Aaa coals Yeu Ech. 

Edna7} Arobin3}2] Artztet YACl BAS 2A 
AL BaA AVS] BSS AAlzS BR + WI) AME 
“Vogabonds "ol $3} storekeeper*] 2 21% 449) 

Ala FE slimeo 2YE AAS Bsr. 

Edna 2} RobertS Chéniére Caminada2 w= 4°] 2744 Marie 
qita= AEA UFOe Bo} YASS SSIs BSE A 
FAN Eats zee BZ2zla + Qc}. Mariequita2] 7 4s}A1 
Su 4H Bo 29] WAT FOG AZLE AGA WIS 
BeAS7] SE AL AY7 A424 YVSAsS Ba AE AS 
AS Ala Fe Aole. ola MariequitaSs FAQS 串 Edna= 
AAA OFZ oja7} |Z] Sa ARMA BAS ac. a} Edna 

Robert} Us] ZSAS AY NSB A7et. AIA 
Edna °]4) 27} 2FOD YE A241 Bos 4D > 


AAs2] SEE AS WIACE ABV Fa Ne Alc. 


fa 
— 


rr 


oj] 全 可 如 ARIA Oe Yee Ages 
ASA 7hAlB AholS| Bes WSs Fal 
JASL AST FASS Aas Ate ATS Wee + 
Qon, o] AY Fae Fe] AeA Basa Qo Sas 
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y7ld GesT wee St ge YASS Fata ¥ 

BE} 外 吕 量 GS Bq Aosta yea We. AAW FSI 
AMS JIS SIA Yolo} eS Bye Bold. 


ae 
A 
2 


1g 


Chopin 2 #Yglo] 2% SoA] 2] 7H el (individual)2] BAS 本 
时 总 可. za} AA 7} BUS IS BASH BAM] Hawa 
= o] 时 oj SIS AAB7 47] FAA ASS ate eta 
Zag Fels oBey 2 VSI HAS BAA. o] €2 7145e 
so] 27) A7ATBa Ad S742 Ws A7tesd at Ss 
信 司 才 Hols ASS] 2S, SF AAMAS Ade ZAI BIS 
SE AMS BAA FI UGE AS 习习 避 Fg. 44) BAA 
Aad BQ da, + 对 所 由 对 ASS ArolaA YMst=E ltt 
SS BAD Wc. oO] AME AMA S39 作 司 习 G4 
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The Text of 


The Awakening 


The page from a Chopin notebook where she recorded the original title 
of the novel, “A Solitary Soul.” Used with permission of the Missouri 
Historical Society. 
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\ i I 
A_gteen.and_ yellow parrot, which hung in.a.cage outside the + >Y 
= 2 { 0) *\ 1 

door, kept repeating over and over: WP con 
“Allez yous-en! Al -en! Sapristi!! That’s all right!” 有 de" 


He could speak a little Spanish, and also a language which no- 
body understood, unless it was the mocking-bird that hung on the 
other side of the door, whistling his fluty notes out upon the breeze 
with maddening persistence. 

[(r. Ponte unable to read his newspaper with any degree of 
comfort, arose with an expression and an exclamation of disgust. 
He walked down the gallery and across the narrow “bridges” which 
connected the Lebrun cottages one with the other. He had been 
seated before the ; he main house. The_parrot. andthe 
mocking-bird_were"t (Ma 
the right to make all the noise they wished. Mr. Pontellier had the 
privilege..of..quitting their_society_when.theyceased_to_beenter- 
taining. 

He stopped before the door of his own cottage, which was the Ap, 8 
fourth one from the main building and next to the last. Seating ve 
himself in a wicker rocker which was there, he once more applied M 站 Pon 
himself to the task of reading the newspaper. The day was Sunday; 
the paper was a day old. The Sunday papers had not yet reached 
Grand Isle. He was already acquainted with the market reports, 
and he glanced restlessly over the editorials and bits of news which 


* parrot: 4 ZFolA] H4to] Ae Ue Agel Vel Ys] S82 Ae 
Za] o] Sa} 可 县 全 对 如 二 4}4]14] prologueo|t}. Robert B. Bush 4-=-4 
oz AAA ze o} Sas dot Az ged = Ales wisla = 
ch. 可 了 对 40]l= Edna7} 4}7|4 8S 24 s}7) 91a} lapel ous] as 
Ao] als}e] of Jo] GAS ylojut7 le Zo} su} 2412] zal s} abs] 744 
ma Se Lid Apolo A] 432] 7]# 401 BSA BAl4 97-9} el 和 9| 辛 子 
可 AAS 爹 呈 MA 下属 呈 让 所 Ae Foreshadowing®.2 QA] 432 htt. 
Edna Salo Fae BAS + UE 放生 ol Bel St pe] Afol Blt. 
* “Allez vous-en!---Sapristi!”=“Go away! Go away! For God’s sake!” "1 e} 
7H! He] zhet yt, ARE! 
* Grand Isle: 1947] "73 24) 2.2315} Caminadatt 4}e]oj] 92] et New Or 
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he had not had time to read before quitting New Orleans the day 
before. 
, Mr. Pontellier wore eye-glasses. He was a man of forty, of me- 
Mh Pon f dium height and rather slender build; he stooped a little. His hair 
3\)_ | was brown and straight, parted on one side. His beard was neatly 
\and closely trimmed. 

Once in a while he withdrew his glance from the newspaper and 
looked about him. There was more noise than ever over at the 
house. The _main_building was called “the house,” to distinguish it 
from the cottages. The chattering and whistling birds were still at it. 
Two young gitls, the Farival twins, were playing a duet from 
“Zampa upon the piano. adam. Sebi was bustling in and 
out, giving orders in a_high key to a yard-boy whenever she got 
inside the house, and directions in an equally high voice to a dining- 
room servant whenever she got outside. She was a fresh, pretty 
woman, clad always in white with elbow sleeves. Her starched skirts 
crinkled as she came and went. Farther down, before one of the 
cottages, a lady in black was walking demurcly up and down, telling 

ahr \$- her_beads. A good many persons of the pension had gone over to 2) 
the Chéniére Caminada in Beaudelet’s lugger-to hear mass. Some ! 
young people were out under the water-oaks playing croquet. Mr. 
Pontellier’ s(two children were there—sturdy little fellows of four 
and five. A quadroon nurse followed them about with a far-away, 
meditative air. 

Mr. Pontellier finally lit a cigar and began to smoke, letting the 
paper drag idly from his hand. He fixed his gaze upon a white 
sunshade that was advancing at ail’s pace from the beach. He 
could see it plainly between the gaunt trunks of the water-oaks and 
across the stretch of vellow camomile. The gulf looked far away, 
melting hazily into the blue of the horizon. The sunshade continued 


* “Zampa”: Louis Herold] ‘puta 2s]z}. oe] Gels] ufrfojajs] 32-8 
ZAYZ sm Qh 
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cottage, the two seated themselves with some appearance of fatigue 
upon the upper step of the porch, facing each other, each leaning 
against a supporting post. 

“What folly! to bathe at such an hour in such heat!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Pontellier. He himself had taken a plunge at davlight. That was 
why the morning seemed long to him. 

“You are burnt beyond recognition,” he added, looking at at his 


wife as onelooks at a valuable piece. offpersonal pr roperty which ich has 


suffered some damage. She held up her hands, strong, “shapely 
hands, and surveyed them critically, drawing up her | sleeves 
above the wrists. Looking at them reminded her of beCongs vc 
she had_given..to her_husband_ before leaving for the beach. She 
silently reached out to him, and he, understanding, took the rings 
from his vest pocket and dropped them into her open palm. She 
slipped them upon her fingers; then clasping her knees, she looked 
across at Robert and began to laugh. The rings sparkled upon her 
fingers. He sent back an answering smile. 

“What is it?” asked Pontellier, looking lazily and amused from 
one to the other. It was some utter nonsense; some adventure out 
there in the water, and they both tried to relate it at once. It did not 


seem half so amusing when told. They realized this, and so did Mr. 


Pontellier. He yawned and stretched himself. Then he got up, saying 
he had half a mind to go over to Klein’s hotel and play a game of 
billiards. 

“Come go along, deee he Proposed to Robert. But Robert 
admitted quite frankly that he Preferred to stay where he was and 
talk to Mrs. Pontellier. 

“Well, send him about his business when he bores you, Edna,” 
instructed her husband as he prepared to leave. : 


* lawn sleeve: “2vlo)} Soe sae iain = 
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“Here, take the umbrella,” she exclaimed, holding it out to him. 
He accepted the sunshade, and lifting it over his head descended the 
steps and walked away. 

“Coming back to dinner?” his wife called after him. He halted a 
moment and shrugged his shoulders. He felt in his vest pocket; there 
was a ten-dollar bill there. He did not know; perhaps he would 
return for the early dinner and perhaps he would not. It all de- 


‘pended upon the company which he found over at Klein’s and the 


size of ‘“‘the game.” He did not say this, but she understood it, and 
laughed, nodding good-by to him. 

Both children wanted to follow their father when they saw him 
starting out. He kissed them and promised to bring them back 
bonbons and peanuts. 

I 
ish brown, “about the color of her hair. “She bal a way of turning 
them “swiftly upon an object and holding them there as if lost in 
some inward maze of contemplation or thought. 

Her eyebrows were a shade darker than her hair. They were thick 
and almost horizontal, emphasizing the depth of her eyes. She was 
rather handsome than beautiful. Her face was captivating by reason 
of a certain frankness of expression and a contradictory subtle play 
of features. Her manner was engaging. 

Robert rolled a cigarette. He smoked cigarettes because he could 
not afford cigars, he said. He had a cigar in his pocket which Mr. 
Pontellier had presented him with, and he was saving it for his 
after-dinner smoke. 

This seemed quite proper and natural on his part. In coloring he 
was not unlike his companion. A clean-shaved face made the re- 
semblance more pronounced than it would otherwise have been. 
There rested no shadow of care Aipon his open countenance. His 
eyes gathered in and reflected the light and languor of the summer 


* Mrs. Pontellier’s eye … bright: ‘Pontellier+¢]°] +2 74ajaa] Yotch). 
号 已 Leonce3j = Y-2 Ednaoj] 7] y4tzts} 作对 卫 old aba eyale zb4yaj)7] 
= Al7|7} Act. 
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day. 

Mrs. Pontellier reached over for a palmleaf fan that lay on the 
porch and began to fan herself, while Robert sent between his lips 
light puffs from his cigarette. They chatted incessantly: about the 
things around them; their amusing adventure out in the water—it 
had again assumed its entertaining aspect; about the wind, the trees, 
the people who had gone to the Chéniére; about the children play- 
ing croquet under the oaks, and the Farival twins, who were now 
performing the overture to ““The Poet and the Peasant.” 

Robert talked a good deal about himself. He was very young, and 
did not know any better. Mrs. Pontellier talked a little about herself 
for the same reason. Each was interested in what the other said. 
Robert spoke of his intention to go to Mexico in the autumn, where 
fortune awaited him. He was always intending to go to Mexico, but 
some way never got there. Meanwhile he held on to his modest 
position in a mercantile house in New Orleans, where an equal 
familiarity with English, French.and.Spanish gave him no small 
value as a clerk and correspondent. 

He was spending his summer vacation, as he always did, with his 
mother at Grand Isle. In former times, before Robert could remem- 
ber, “the house” had been a summer luxury of the Lebruns. Now, 
flanked by its dozen or more cottages, which were always filled with 
exclusive visitors from the “Quartier Frangais,” it enabled Madame 
Lebrun to maintain the easy and comfortable existence which ap- 
peared to be her birthright. 

Mrs. Pontellier talked about her father’s 和 Plantation 
and her girlhood home in the old Kentucky blue-grass country. She 
was an American woman, with a small infusion of French which 
seemed to have been lost in dilution. She read a letter from her 
sister, who was away in the East, and who had engaged herself to be 


married. Robert.was_interested, and wanted to know what manner | 


* “The Poet and the Peasant”: Franz von Suppé$] 2.5/2] E}. 

* “Quartier Francais”: New Orleans®] 7}4 22} 2). 17004) 27] 44 
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of girls the sisters were, what the father was like, and how long the 
mother had been dead. 

When Mrs. Pontellier folded the letter it was time for her to dress 
for the early dinner. 

“I sed Léonce| isn’t coming back,” she said, with a glance in the 
direction whence her husband had disappeared. Robert supposed he 
was not, as there were a good many New Orleans club men over at 
Klein’s. 

When Mrs. Pontellier left him to enter her room, the young man 
descended the steps and strolled over toward the croquet players, 
where, during the half-hour before dinner, he amused himself with 
the little Pontellier children, who were very fond of him. 

III 

It was eleven o’clock that night when Mr. Pontellier returned 
from Klein’s hotel. He was-in.an.excellent-humor,-in high- spirits, 
and very talkative. His entrance awoke. his.wife, who was in bed and 
fast asleep when he came in. He | talked to her while he undressed, 
telling her anecdotes and bits of news and gossip that he.had gath- 
ered during the day. From his trousers pockets he took a fistful of |» 


crumpled bank notes and a good deal of silver coin, which he piled | \ 
on the bureau indiscriminately with keys, knife, handkerchief, and | 


whatever else happened to be in his pockets. She.was overcome with ‘ 
sleep, and answered him with little half utterances. 


‘He thought it very discouraging that his.wife, who was the sole 


/ee object of his existence, eyinced_so..little-interest..inethings-whichr 


concerned him and valued so little his conversation. 

"Mr... Pontellier~ had. forgotten. the..bonbons and peanuts for the 
boys. Notwithstanding he loved them very much, and went into the 
adjoining room where they slept to take a look at them and make. 
sure that they were resting comfortably. The result of his investiga- 
tion was far from satisfactory. He turned and shifted the youngsters 
about in bed. One of them began to kick and talk about a basket 
full of crabs. 

Mr. Pontellier returned to his wife with the information that 
Raoul had a high fever and needed looking after. Then he lit a cigar 
and went and sat near the open door to smoke it. 


* the sole object of his existence: 22] Yo] 24} 24 
* valued so little his conversation: "2°] 2 aa] dad, 
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Mrs. Pontellier was quite sure Raoul had no fever. He had gone 
to bed perfectly well, she said, and nothing had ailed him all day. 
Mr. Pontellier was_too_well acquainted with fever symptoms to be 
mistaken. TIc assured her the child was consuming at that moment 
in the next room. FA 
He reproached his wife with her inattention,.herhabitual neglect A te 
of the children. If it was nota mother’s place to look after children, We 
whose on earth was it? He himself had his hands full with his 全， 
brokerage business. He could not be in two places at once; making a 
hving for his family on the street, and staying at home to sce that 
no harm befell them. He talked in a monotonous, insistent way. 
Mrs. Pontellier sprang out of bed and went into the next room. 
She soon came back and sat on the edge of the bed, leaning her ‘ 
head down on the pillow. She said _n d_nothing,.and_refused to answer 5 
her.husband..when he questioned her. When his Cigar was as a way 7 
out he went to bed, and in half a minute he was fast asleep. x AW 


Mrs. Pontellier was by that time thoroughly awake. we Ban. to EA won ty as 


a little, and wiped her eyes on the sleeve of her peigndir. Blowing 
oat the candle, which her husband had left burning, shé slipped her 
bare feet into a pair of satin mules at the foot of the bed and went 
out on the porch, where she sat down in the wicker chair and began 全 ke 
to rock gently to and fro. Hl Bip Md Pa ; 
It was-then_past midnight. The cottages were all dark. Mt sincle 
faint. light gleamed out from the hallway of the house. There was no _ 
sound abroad except the hooting of an old owl in the top of a water- 
oak, and the everlasting voice of the sea, that was not uplifted at 
that soft hour. It broke like a mournful lullaby.upon.the.night. 
The tears came so fast to Mrs. Pontellier’s eyes that the damp 
sleeve of her peignoir no longer served to dry them. She was holding 
the back of her chair with one hand; her loose sleeve had slipped 
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almost to the shoulder of her uplifted arm. Turning, she thrust her 
face, steaming and wet, into the bend of her arm, and she went on 
crying there, not caring any longer to dry her face, her eyes, her 
arms. She could not have. iene ee Ta Sn aa 


of her nasban? s kindness and a uniform devotion which had come 
to be tacit and self-understood. 

An indescribable oppression, which seemed to in some 
unfamiliar_part. of her. consciousness, filled her v ‘whole _being with a 
vague anguish. It was like a shadow, like a mist passing across_her 
soul’s summer day. It was strange and_unfamuiliar; it _was_a_mood. 
She did not sit there inwardly upbraiding her husband, lamenting at 
Fate, which had directed her footsteps to the path which they had 
taken. She was just having a good cry all to herself. ‘The mosquitoes 
made merry over her, biting her firm, round arms and nipping at 
her bare insteps. 

The little stinging, buzzing imps succeeded in dispelling a mood 
which might have held her there in the darkness half a night longer. 


“~The following morning Mr. Pontellier was up in good time to 


take the rockaway which was to convey him to the steamer at the 


¥, & wharf. He was returning to the city to his business, and they would 


not see him again at the Island till the coming Saturday. He had 
regained his composure, which seemed to have been somewhat im- 


* They seemed never before ::: to be tacit and self-understood: ‘22 
思量 全 aAo]e t glo] clase Yao] Pee Ags ave alo y] 
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Al 
paired the night before. He.was.eager. to be gone,..as he looked 
forward.to.a.lively week in Carondelet Street. ru 


Mr. Pontellier gave his wife half the money which he had brought 芯 As or 和 
away from Klein's hotel the evening before. She-liked money as well ° 
as most women, and accepted it with no little.satisfaction. 

“It will buy a handsome wedding present for Sister Janet!’’ she 
exclaimed, smoothing out the bills as she counted them one by 


one. 
“Oh! we'll treat Sister Janet better than that, my dear,” he . 
"tone bed prepared to kiss her good-by. nt % 
The boys were tumbling about, clinging to his legs, imploring that VC Ren 


a, things be brought back to them. Mr. Pontellier was a 
great favorite, and ladies, men, children, even nurses, were always on 
hand to say good-by to him. His wife stood smiling and waving, the 
boys shouting, as he disappeared in the old rockaway down the 
sandy road. 
A few days later a box arrived for Mrs. Pontellier from New TAX 
Orleans. It was from her husband. It was filled with friandises, with 
Rr luscious and toothsome bits—the finest of fruits, patés, a rare bottle 
or two, delicious syrups, and bonbons in abundance. 
Mrs. Pontellier was always very generous with the contents of 
such a box; she was quite used..to-receiving them when away from 
home. The patés and fruit were brought to the dining-room, the 
bonbons were passed around. And the ladies, selecting with dainty MA 
and.discriminating fingers and a little greedily, all declared that Mr. 


WW, 


* Carondelet Street: New Orleans®] Wall Streeto]=] = s}7jeAA7} SIE X. 
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Pontellier was the best_husband in the world. Mrs. Pontellier was 
0 admit that she knew of none better. Dit 
IV 

It would have been a difficult matter for Mr. Pontellier to define 


YN a to his own satisfaction or any one else’s wherein his wife failed_in 
WN Yj” her duty 1 toward their_children. It_was_ something which 1_ he felts 
. rather than perceived, and he never voiced the feeling without sub- 

sequent regret and ample atonement. 
.\%, If one of the little Pontellier boys took a tumble whilst at play, he 
Ne oX ~* was not apt to rush crying to his mother’s arms for comfort; he 
at would more likely pick himself up, wipe the water out of his eyes Ch WA 
and the sand out of his mouth, and go on playing. they” 
were, they pulled together and stood their ground in childish battles 
with doubled fists and uplifted voices, which usually prevailed 
against the other mother-tots. The quadroon nurse was looked upon 
; as_a-hetge-encumbrance, only good to button up waists and panties 
外 gand to brush and part hair; since it seemed to be a law of f society 
that hair must.be parted and | brushed. 
‘In short, Mrs. Pontellier was not a mother-woman. The mother- 
women seemed to prevail that summiér at Grand Isle. It was easy to 
本 中 at know them, fluttering about with extended, protecting ging’ when 
Ou vanycbarn. real or.imaginary,. threatened their. rn， in 


cr 
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and esteemed it a holy.privilege to efface themselyes_as_ individuals 
and grow wings as ministering angels. } 


Many of them were delicious in th f role one of them was the 
embodiment of every womanly grace and 


“charm. If her husband did 
not adore her, he was a brute, deserving of death by slow torture. 
Her name wasjAdeie Ratignolle) There are no words to describe her 
save the old ones that have served so often to picture the bygone 
heroine..of romance and the fair lady..of.our..dreams. There was 
nothing subtle or hidden about her charms; her beauty was all there, 
flaming and apparent: the spun-gold hair that comb nor confining 
pin could restrain; the blue eyes that were like nothing but sap- 
phires; two lips that pouted, that were so red one could only think 
of cherries or some other delicious crimson fruit in looking at them. 


\. 2 2° 
"性 . 5 


She was growing a little stout, but it did not seem to detract an iota + 


from the grace of every step, pose, gesture. One would not have 
wanted her white neck a mite less full or her beautiful arms more 
slender. Never were hands more exquisite than hers, and it was a 
joy to look at them when she threaded her needle or adjusted her 
gold thimble to her taper middle finger as she sewed away on the 
little night-drawers or fashioned a bodice or a bib. : 

Madame Ratignolle was very fond of Mrs. Pontellier, and often 
she took her sewing and went over to sit with her in the afternoons. 
She was sitting there the afternoon of the day the box arrived from 
New Orleans. She had_possession.of the rocker, and she was busily 
engaged in sewing upon a diminutive pair of night-drawers. 

She had brought the.pattern of the drawers for Mrs. Pontellier to 
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cut out—a marvel of construction, fashioned-to-enclose a baby’s 
body so effectually that only two small eyes might look out from the 
garment, like an Eskimo’s. They were designed for winter wear, 
when treacherous drafts came down chimneys and insidious cur- 
rents of deadly cold found their way through key-holes. 

Mrs. Pontellier’s mind was quite at rest concerning the present 
material needs of her children, and she could not see the use of 
anticipating and making winter night garments the subject of her 
summer meditations. But she did not want to appear unamiable and 
uninterested, so she had brought forth newspapers which she spread 
irpori’ the floor of the gallery, and under Madame Ratignolle’s direc- 
tions she had cut a pattern of the impervious garment. 

Robert was there, seated as he had been the Sunday before, and 
Mrs. Pontellier also occupied her former position on the upper step, 
leaning listlessly against the post. Beside her was a box of bonbons, 
which she held out at intervals to Madame Ratignolle. 

That lady seemed at a loss to make a selection, but finally settled 
upon a stick of nugat, wondering if it were not too rich; whether it 
«could possibly hurt her. Madame Ratignolle had been married seven 
prod years, About every two years she had a baby. At that time she had 
three babies, and was beginning to think of a fourth one. She was 
always talking about her “‘condition.” Her{ “condition)’ was in no 
way apparent, and no one would have known a thing about it but 
for her persistence in making it the subject of conversation. 

Robert started to reassure her, asserting that he had known a lady 
who had subsisted upon nugat during the entire—but seeing the 
color _mount_into..Mrs. Pontellier’s- face he checked himself and 
changed the subject. 

Mrs. Pontellier, though she had married a Creole, was not thor- 
oughly at home in the society of Creoles; never before had she been 


*ataloss: "4 = e}4, dash, 

* if it were not too rich: "U4 了] 如 了 和 才 器 局 S22), 47]4) 让 三 whether 
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thrown so intimately among them. There were only Creoles that 
summer at Lebrun’s. They all knew each other, and felt like one 
large family, among whom existed the most amicable relations. A 
characteristic which distinguished them and which impressed. Mrs. US 
Rontellier most-forcibly_was_their-entire absence of _prudery 一 Their 
freedom of expression was at first incomprehensible to her, though 
‘she had no difficulty in reconciling it with a lofty chastity which in 
the Creole woman seems to be inborn and unmistakable. 
Never would Edna Pontellier forget the shock with which she 
-Qwheard Madame Ratignolle relating to old Monsieur Farival the har- 
yr _ Towing _story.of-one-of Aher-aecouchements, withholding no inti- 
ee mate detail. She was growing accustomed to like shocks, but she 
could not keep the mounting color back from her cheeks. Oftener 
than once her coming had interrupted the droll story with which 
wes : , Lar 
Robert was entertaining some amused group of married women. 3m Tv 
A book had gone the rounds of the pension. When it came her 
turn to read it, she did so with profound astonishment. She felt 
moved to read the book in secret and solitude, though none of the 
others had done so—to hide it from view at the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps. It was openly criticised and freely discussed at table. 
Mrs. Pontellier gave over being astonished, and concluded that 
wonders would never cease, 


V 

They formed a congenial group sitting there that summer after- 
noon—Madame Ratignolle sewing away, often stopping to relate a 
story or incident with much expressive gesture of her perfect hands; 
Robert and Mrs. Pontellier_ sitting idle, exchanging occasional 
words, glances or smiles-which indicated_a certain advanced stage_of 
intimacy.and_camaraderie. 

He_had_lived-in_her shadow duringthe past-month’ No one 
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thought anything of it. Many had predicted that Robert would 
devote himself to Mrs. Pontellier when he arrived. Since the age of 
hv fifteen, which was eleven years before, Robert each summer at 
by Grand Isle had constituted himself the devoted attendant of some 
fair dame or damsel. Sometimes it was a young girl, again a widow; 

but as often as not it was some interesting married woman. 

For two consecutive seasons he lived in the sunlight of Mademoi- 
selle Duvigng's presence. But she died between summers, then Rob- 
ert posed _as_an_ipconsolable, prostrating himself at the feet of 
Madame Tatgnle for whatever crumbs of sympathy and comfort 
she might be pleased to vouchsafe. =) 4) 3)) <b 

Mrs. Pontellier eiicn get elon ig her_fair_companion as she 
might look upon-a.faultless-Madenna. 

“Could any one fathom the cruelty beneath that fair exterior?” 
murmured Robert. She knew that I adored her once, and she let me 
adore her. It was ‘Robert, come; go; stand up; sit down; do this; do 
that; see if the baby sleeps; my thimble, please, that I left God 
knows where. Come and read Daudet to me while Tsew-~ ~ De 

“Par exemple! I never had to ask. You were always there under 
my feet, like a troublesome cat.” 

“You mean like an adoring dog. And just as soon as Ratignolle 
appeared on the scene, then it was like a dog. ‘Passez! Adieu! Allez 
yous-en!’ ”’ 

‘Perhaps I feared to make Alphonse jealous,” she interjoined, 
with excessive naiveté. That made them all laugh. The right hand 
jealous of the left! The heart jealous of the soul! But for that 
matter, the Creole husband is never jealous; with him the gangrene. 
passion is one which has become dwarfed by disuse. Wore © N 

Meanwhile Robert, addressing Mrs. Pontellier, continued to tell 
of his one time hopeless passion for Madame Ratignolle; of sleepless 


* damsel: [入 时装 全 24u,, 
* could any one fathom …that fair exterior?: "4 o}2c}2% 9] 2 ofey 
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nights, of consuming flames till the very sea sizzled_ when he took 
his-daily_ plunge. While the lady at the needle kept up a little 
running, contemptuous comment: 

“Blagucur—farceur—gros béte, va!” 

He never assumed this serio-comic tone when alone with Mrs. 
Pontellier. She never knew precisely what to make of it; at that 
moment it was impossible for her to guess how much of it was jest 
and what proportion was earnest. It was understood that he had 

_often spoken words of love to Madame Ratignolle, without any 
thought of being taken seriously. Mrs. Pontellier was glad he had 
not assumed a similar role toward herself. It would have been 
unacceptable and annoying. 

Mrs. Pontellier had brought her sketching materials, which she 


sometimes dabbled with in an unprofessional way. She liked the Mrs. Pe " 
dabbling. She felt in it satisfaction of a kind which no other em- ofc Byles 


ployment afforded her. \ 


She had long wished to try.herself.on.Madame.Ratignolle. Never 2) 4 o|— 


had_.that lady seemed a.more.tempting-subject than at that moment, 
seated there like some sensuous Madonna, with the gleam of the 
fading day enriching her splendid color.” 

Robert crossed over and seated himself upon the step below Mrs. 
Pontellier, that he might watch her work. She handled her brushes 
with a certain ease and freedom which came, not from long and 
close acquaintance with them, but from a natural aptitude. Robert 
followed her work with close attention, giving forth little ejaculatory 
expressions of appreciation in French, which he addressed to 
Madame Ratignolle. 

“Mais ce n'est pas mai! Elle s’y connait, elle a de la force, out.” 

During. his, oblivious..attention..he.once..quietly rested his head 
against Mrs. Pontellier’s..arm. As gently she.repulsed him, Once 


* “Blagueur—farceur—gros béte, va!”: =“Joker—comedian— silly, come off 
it!” Caja, clabezou, autee, oj, 
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again he repeated the offense. She could not but believe it to be 
thoughtlessness on his part; yet that was no reason she should 
submit to it. She did not remonstrate, except again to repulse him 

, * ex quictlybut firmly. He offered no apology. 
7 eT, The picture-completed bore no resemblance to Madame Ratig- 
i“ nolle. She was ome Fae meee to find that it did not look like 
her. But it was_a_fair-enough piece of work, and in many respects 
satisfying. TI 
Mrs. Pontellier evidently ‘did not 证 so. After surveying th 


sketch critically she drew a broad smudge of paint across its sur- 
face, and crumpled the paper between her hands. 
Je eit ‘The youngsters came tumbling up the steps, thé quadroon follow- 
= ing at the respectful distance which they required her to observe. 
Mrs. Pontellier made them carry her paints and things into the 
house. She sought to detain them for a little talk and some 
pleasantry. But they were greatly in earnest. They had only come to 
investigate the contents of the bonbon box. They accepted without 
, murmuring what she chose to give them, each holding out two 
» chubby hands scoop-like, in the vain hope that they might be filled; 

: and then aw ay they went. 

The sun was low inthe west,.and the breeze.soft.and_languorous 
that < came up from the south, charged with the seductive odor of the 
sea. aChildren, freshly befurbelowed, were gathering for their games 
under the oaks. Their voices were high and penetrating. 

..) ， Madame Ratignolle folded her sewing, placing thimble, scissors 


aan") and thread all neatly together in the roll, which she pinned securely. 
+ 4 ‘She complained of faintness. Mrs. Pontellier flew for the cologne 
OVA} o water and a fan. She bathed Madame Ratignolle’s face with co- 


jlogne, while Robert plied the fan with unnecessary vigor. 
| The spell was soon over, and Mrs. Pontellier could not help 
[vondering if there were not a little imagination responsible for its 
rigin, for the rose tint had-never-faded-from-her friend’s-face- 
She stood watching the fair woman walk down the long line of 
galleries with the grace and majesty which queens are sometimes 


* She could not…on his part: "24 27} 24 JA, aecday 
ol] Azbel +7} gigichy 
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supposed to possess. Her little ones ran to meet her. Two of them 
clung about her white skirts, the third she took from its nurse and 
with a thousand endearments bore it along in her own fond, encir- 
cling arms. Though, as everybody well knew, the doctor had forbid- 
den her to lift so much as a pin! 

“Are you going bathing?” asked Robert of Mrs. Pontellier. It was 
not so much a question as a reminder. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, with a tone of indecision. “I’m tired; I 
think not.” Her glance wandcred from his facé away toward the 


Gulf, whose-sonorous mummarreached-her-like-a-loving-but- ‘Mn pera=... 
tiYe-entreaty。 


“Oh, come!” he insisted. “You mustn’t miss your bath. Come on. 
The water must be delicious; it will not hurt you. Come.” 

He reached up for her big, rough straw hat that hung on a peg 
outside the door, and put it on her head. They descended the steps, 
and walked away together toward the beach. The sun was low in| 
the west and the breeze was soft.and warm, 

VI 
Edna Fontellier ， could_not have. told eae. to goto. the _ 


an the second mt have followed in obedience to one of. thet two atk IN A 
contradictory impulses which impelled her. 
A certain light was beginning to dawn dimly within her,—the 
light which, showing the way, forbids it. 
At that early period it served but to bewilder her. It moved her to 
dreams, to thoughtfulness, to the shadowy anguish which had over- 
come her the midnight when she had abandoned herself to tears. 


In short, Mrs. Pontelli inning to realize her position in 
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the | uniyerse.as.a human. being, and to recognize he her 1 relations as an 
indivic vidual to.the.world-within and about her. This may seem like a 
ponderous weight of wisdom to descend upon the soul of a young 
woman of twenty-eight—perhaps more wisdom than the Holy 
Ghost is usually pleased to vouchsafe to any woman. 

But the beginning. of.things, of a world especially, is necessarily 
vague, tangled,..chaotic,.and.exceedingly disturbing. How few of us 
ever_emerge from.such beginning! How many. souls perish in. its 
tumult! 

The _voice.of_.the..sea~is..seductive; never ceasing, whispering, 
clamoring, murmuning,..inviting the..soul to..wander.for_a_spell in 
abysses of solitude; to_lose-itself.in..mazes-of.inward.contemplation. 


* (was beginning) to recognize ---and about her: 了 可 于 让 对 24 uj» 
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VII 
Mrs. Pontellier was not a woman given to confidences, a charac- 
teristic hitherto contrary to her nature. Even as a child she had lived 
her own small life all within herself. At a very early period she had 


apprehended instinctively the dual life\—that_ outward existence 
bs " 5 CO gas 
which_conforms, the inward.life which questions. 


hat summer at Grand Isle she began to loosen’a little the mantle 
of reserve that had always enyeloped her. There may have been— 
-there must have been—tinfluences both subtle and apparent, work- 
ing in their several ways to induce her to do this; but the most 
obvious was the influence of Adéle.Ratignolle. The excessive physi- 
cal charm of the Creole had _first_attracted_her,for.Edna_had a 
sensuous susceptibility to.beauty. Then the candor of the woman’s 
whole existence, which every one might read, and which formed so 
striking a contrast to her own habitual reserve—this might have 
furnished a link. Who can tell what metals the gods use in forging 
the.subtle bond which we call sympathy, which we might as well 
call love. : 

The two women went away one morning to the beach together, 
arm in arm, under the huge white sunshade. Edna had prevailed 
upon Madame Ratignolle to leave the children behind, though she 
could not induce her to relinquish a diminutive roll of needlework, 
which Adéle begged to be allowed to slip into the depths of her 
pocket. In some unaccountable way they had escaped from Robert. 

The walk to the beach was no inconsiderable oné*COnsisting as it 
did of a long, sandy path, upon which a sporadic and tangled 
growth that bordered it on either side made frequent _and_unex- 
pected inroads.There were acres of yellow camomile reaching out 
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on either hand. Further away still, vegetable gardens abounded, 
with frequent small plantations of orange or lemon trees interven- 
ing. The dark green clusters glistened from afar in the sun. 

) The women were both of goodly height, Madame. Ratignolle 
| possessing the more feminine and matronly figure. The charm of 
|Edna Pontellier’s physique stole insensibly upon you. The lines of 
| her body were long, clean and symmetrical; it was a body which 
occasionally fell into splendid poses; there was no suggestion of the 
trim, stereotyped fashion-plate about it. A casual and indiscriminat- 
ing observer, in passing, might not cast a second glance upon the 
figure. But with more feeling and discernment he would have recog- 
nized the noble beauty of its modeling, and the graceful severity of 
poise and movement, which made Edna Pontellier different from 
the crowd. 

She wore a cool muslin that morning—white, with a waving 
vertical line of brown running through it; also a white linen collar 
and the big straw hat which she had taken from the peg outside the 
door. The hat rested any way on her yellow-brown hair, that waved 
a little, was heavy, and clung close to her head. 

Madame Ratignolle, more careful of her complexion, had twined 
a gauze veil about her head. She wore dogskin gloves, with gauntlets 
that protected her wrists. She was dressed in pure white, with a 
flufhness of ruffles that became her. The draperies and fluttering 
things which she wore suited her rich, luxuriant beauty as a greater 
severity of line could not have done. 

There were a number of bath-houses along the beach, of rough 
but solid construction, built with small, protecting galleries facing 
the water. Each house consisted of two compartments, and each 
family at Lebrun’s possessed a compartment for itself, fitted out 
with all the essential paraphernalia of the bath and whatever other 
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conyeniences the owners might desire. The two women had no 
intention of bathing; they had just strolled down to the beach for a 
walk and to be alone and near the water. The Pontellier and Ratig- 
nolle compartments adjoined one another under the same.roof. 

“Mrs. Pontellier had brought down her key through force of habit. 
Unlocking the door of her bath-room she went inside, and soon 
emerged, bringing a rug, which she spread upon the floor of the 
gallery, and two huge hair pillows covered with crash, which she 
placed against the front of the building. 

The two seated themselves there in the shade of the porch, side 
by side, with their backs against the pillows and their feet extended. 
Madame Ratignolle removed her veil, wiped her face with a rather 
delicate handkerchief, and fanned herself with the fan which she 
always carried suspended somewhere about her person by a long, 
narrow ribbon. Edna removed her collar and opened her dress at 
the throat. She took the fan from Madame Ratignolle and began to 
fan both herself and her companion. It was very warm, and for a 
while they did nothing but exchange remarks about the heat, the 
sun, the glare. But there was.a.breeze blowing,..a.choppy..stift wind 
that that whipped.the-water-into-froth. It fluttered the skirts of the two 
women and kept them for a while engaged in adjusting, readjusting, 
tucking in, securing hair-pins and hat-pins. A few persons were 
sporting some distance away in the water. The beach was very still 
of human sound at that hour. The lady in black was reading her 
morning devotions on the porch of a neighboring bath-house. Two 
young lovers were exchanging their hearts’ yearnings beneath the 
children’s tent, which they had found unoccupied. 

Edna Pontellier, casting her eyes about had finally kept them at 
rest upon the sea. The day was clear and carried the gaze out as far 
as the blue sky went; there were a few white clouds suspended idly 
over the horizon. A lateen sail was visible in the direction of Cat 
Island, and others to the south seemed almost motionless in the far 
distance. 

“Of whom—of what are you thinking?” asked Adele of her 
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companion, whose countenance she had been watching with a little 
amused attention, arrested by the absorbed expression which 
seemed to have seized and fixed every feature into a statuesque 
repose. 

“Nothing,” returned Mrs. Pontellier, with a start, adding at once: 
“How stupid! But it seems to me it is the reply we make instinc- 
tively to such a question. Let me see,” she went on, throwing back 
her head and narrowing her fine eyes till they shone like two vivid 
points of light. ‘“Let me see. I was really not.conscious_of.thinking 
of anything; but perhaps-I-can retrace my thoughts.” 

“Oh! never mind!” laughed Madame Ratignolle. “I am not quite 
so exacting. I will let vou off this time. It is really too hot to think, 
especially to think about thinking.” 

“But for the fun of it,” persisted Edna. “First of all, the sight of 
ete” watetystretching so far away, those motionless sails against the 

ue sky, made a delicious picture that I just wanted to sit and look 
at. The hot. wind beating in my face made me think—without any 
connection that I can trace—of a summer day in Kentucky, of a 
meadow that seemed...as»-big...as.. the.ocean..to_the very little girl 
walking through the grass, which was higher. than her. ‘waist. She 
threw out her’armsas if swimming | when she walked, beating. the tall 
grass as one strikes out in ‘the water. Oh, I see the connection 
now!” — 

“Where were you going that day in Kentucky, walking through 
the grass?” 

“I don’t remember now. I was just walking diagonally across a 
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big field. My sun-bonnet obstructed the view. I could see only the 
stretch of green before me, and I felt as if I must walk on forever, 
Without coming to the end of it. I don’t remember whether I was 
frightened or pleased. I must have been.entertained.. 

“Likely as not it was Sunday,” she laughed; “and I_was running 
_away.from. prayers,.£ronrthe, Presbyterian service, read in a spirit of 
gloom by my father that chills me yet to think of.” 

“And have you been running away from prayers ever since, ma 
chére?” asked Madame Ratignolle, amused. 


“No! oh, no!” Edna hastened to say. “I was a_little unthinking 
child_in_those days, just.following..a.misleading..impulse...without.. 


question. On the contrary, during one period of my life religion 
took a firm hold..upon.me; after I was twelve and until—until— 
why, I suppose until now, though I never though much about it— 
just driven along by habit, But do you know,” she broke off, turning 
her quick eyes upon Madame Ratignolle and leaning forward a little 
so as to bring her face quite close to that of her companion, “‘some- 
times I feel_thissummer.as-if-l..were~-walking..through.the. green 
meadow again; idly, aimlessly,.unthinking and unguided.” 

“Madame Ratignolle laid her hand over that of Mrs. Pontellier, 
which was near her. Seeing that the hand..was.not.withdrawn,..she 
clasped_it firmly and warmly. She even stroked it a little, fondly, 
with the other hand, murmuring in an undertone, ““Pauvre chérie.” 

The ae was at ied a little § Suey ne to Edna, but she soon 
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tomed to an outward and. s soken ee of affection, either in 
herself or in others. She/and her younger sister, Janet, had quarreled 
a good deal through fo rce of unfortunate habit. Her older sister, 
) Margaret, was matronly and dignified, probably from having as- 
sumed matronly and house-wifely responsibilities too early in life, 
their mother having died when they were quite young. Margaret was 
not effusive; she was practical. Edna had had an occasional girl 
friend, but whether_accidentally or not, they seemed to have been 
all_ of one. _typetthe se self- -contained) She never realized that the 
reserve_of her own character had _much,"péthaps “everything, to do 
with t “this. Her most intimate friend at ‘school had been one of rather 
exceptional intellectual gifts, who wrote fine-sounding essays, which 
Edna_admired_and strove to imitate; and with her she talked and 
glowed over the English classics, and sometimes held religious and 
political controversies. 

Edna often wondered at one propensity which sometimes had 
inwardly disturbed her without causing any outward show or mani- 
festation on her part. At a very early age—perhaps it was when she 
traversed the ocean of waving grass—she remembered that she had 
been passionately enamored. of a dignified .and_sad-eyedcayalry 
ofhcer who visited her father in Kentucky. She could not leave his 
presence when he was there, nor remove her eyes from his face, 
which was something like Napoleon’s, with a lock of black hair 
falling across the forehead. But the cavalry officer melted imper- 
ceptibly out of her existence. 

At another time her affections were deeply engaged by a young 
gentleman who visited a lady on a neighboring plantation. It was 
after they went to Mississippi to live. The young man was engaged 
to be married to the young lady, and they sometimes called upon 
Margaret, driving over of afternoons in a buggy. Edna was a little 
miss, just merging into her teens; and the realization that she her- 
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self was nothing, nothing, nothing to the engaged young man was 
a bitter affliction to her. But he, too, went the way of dreams. 

She was a grown young woman when she was overtaken by what 
she supposed to be the climax of her fate. It was when the face and 
figure of a great _tragedian began to haunt her imagination and stir 
her senses. ‘The _persistence.of.the infatuation lent it an aspect of 
genuineness. The hopelessness of it.coloreduit-with=the-lofty,.tones. of 
a great passion. 
fie picture of the tragedian stood enframed upon her desk. Any 
one may possess the portrait of a tragedian without exciting suspi- 
cion or comment. (This was a sinister reflection which she cher- 


Fn eerrncannianen oe 


the fidelity of the likeness. When alone she.sometimes.picked it up 
and kissed the cold glass-passionately. 
Her marriage to Léonce Pontellier was purely an accident, in this 


eae ene SEI IAT I a rH eens ‘ a 
respect resembling many other marriages which masquerade as the 


to be desired. He pleased her; his absolute devotion flattered her. 
She fancied there_was_a.sympathy..of thought.and..taste between 
them, in which. fancy..she..was..mistaken, Add to this the violent 
opposition of her father_andher..sister Margaret to her marriage 
with a Catholic, and we need seek no further for the motives which 
led her to accept Monsieur Pontellier for her husband. 

The acme of bliss, which would have been a marriage with the 
tragedian, was not for her in this world. As the devoted wife of a 
man who worshiped her, she felt_she..would.takeher-place,.with..a, 
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certain dignity in the world of reality, closing the pata forever 
behind | her upon the realm of romance and dreams. 

1) MAX But it was not long before the tragedian ir gone to join the 
ay ~\ “cavalry officer and the engaged young man_and a few others; and 
Edna found herself face to face with the Keali ae She grew fond of 
se Paty On sher husband, realizing “with some unaccountable satisfaction that no 
. | trace of passion or excessive and fictitious warmth colored her 

2 vo, Wy affection, thereby threatening its dissolution. ‘ 
en “12° She was fond of her children in an uneven, impulsive way. She 
would sometimes gather them passionately to her heart; she would 
sometimes forget them. The year before they had spent part of the 
.| ~gey Summer with their grandmother Pontellier in Iberville. Feeling se- 


ADs" \ “cure regarding their happiness and welfare, she did not miss them 
Re except with an occasional. intense.longing. Their-absence.was.a_sort 
Tks of relief, though she.did-not.admit this, even.to.herself. It seemed to 


free _her.of.a-responsibility which she had blindly.assumed_and for 
which Fate had not fitted.her. 
» Edna did not reveal so much as all this to Madame Ratignolle 
‘that summer day when they sat with faces turned to the sea. But a 
| jgood part of it escaped her. She had put her head down on Madame 
|| Ratignolle’s shoulder. She was flushed and felt intoxicated with the 
sound of her own voice and the unaccustomed taste of candor. It 
muddled her like wine, or like a first breath of reedom. 
|& There was the sound of approaching voices. It was Robert, sur- 
by \ “rounded by a troop of children, searching for them. The two little 
NA Pontelliers were with him, and he carried Madame Ratignolle’s little 
girl in his arms. There were other children beside, and two nurse- 
maids followed, looking disagreeable and resigned. 
The women at once rose and began to shake out their draperies 
and relax their muscles. Mrs. Pontellier threw the cushions and rug 
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into the bath-house. The children all scampered off to the awning, 
and they stood there in a line, gazing upon the intruding lovers, still 
exchanging their vows and sighs. The lovers got up, with only a 
silent protest, and walked slowly away somewhere else. 

The children possessed themselves of the tent, and Mrs. Pontellier 
went over to join them. 

Madame Ratignolle begged Robert to accompany her to the 
house; she complained of cramp in her limbs and stiffness of the 
joints. She leaned draggingly upon his arm as they walked. 

VIII 


“Do me a favor, Robert,” spoke the pretty woman at his side, 
almost as soon as she and Robert had started on their slow, home- 
ward way. She looked up in his face, leaning on his arm beneath the 
encircling shadow of the umbrella which he had lifted. 

“Granted; as many as you like,” he returned, glancing down into 
her eyes that were full of thoughfulness and some speculation. 

“T only ask for one; let Mrs. Pontellier alone.” 

“Tiens!” he exclaimed, with a sudden, boyish laugh. “Voila que 
Madame Ratignolle est jalouse!”’ 

“Nonsense! I’m in earnest; I mean what I say. Let Mrs. Pontellier 
alone.” ; 

“Why?” he asked; himself growing serious at his companion’s 
solicitation. 

“She is not one of us; she is not like us.She.might.make the 
unfortunate blunder.of.taking you seriously.” 

is face flushed with annoyance, and taking off his soft hat he 
began to beat it impatiently against his leg as he walked. “Why 
shouldn’t she take me seriously?” he demanded sharply. “Am I a 
comedian, a clown, a jack-in-the-box? Why shouldn’t she? You 
Creoles! I have no patience with you! Am I always to be regarded 
as a feature of an amusing programme? I hope Mrs. Pontellier does 
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take me seriously. I hope she has discernment enough to find in me 
something besides the blagueur. If I thought there was any 
doubt—” 

“Oh, enough, Robert!” she broke into his heated outburst. “You 
are not thinking of what you are saying. You speak with about as 
little reflection as we might expect from one of those children down 
there playing in the sand. If your attentions to any married women 
here were ever offered with any intention of being convincing, you 
would not be the gentleman we all know you to be, and you would 
be unfit to associate with the wives and daughters of the people who 
trust you.” 

Madame Ratignolle had spoken what she believed to be the law 
and the gospel. The young man shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“Oh! well! That isn’t it,” slamming his hat down vehemently 
upon his head. “You ought to feel that such things are not flattering 
to say to a fellow.” 

“Should our whole intercourse consist of an exchange of com- 
pliments? Ma foi!” 

“Tt isn’t pleasant to have a woman tell you—” he went on, un- 
heedingly, but breaking off suddenly: “Now if I were like Arobin— 
you remember Alcée Arobin and that.storyof the consul’s wife at 
Biloxi?” And he related the : the story of Alcée Arobin and the consul’s 
wife; and another about the tenor of the French Opera, who 
received letters which should never have been written; and still 
other stories, grave and gay, till Mrs. Pontellier and her possible 
propensity for taking young men seriously was apparently forgotten. 

Madame Ratignolle, when they had regained her cottage, went 
in to take the hour’s rest which she considered helpful. Before leav- 
ing her, Robert begged her pardon for the impatience—he called it 
rudeness—with which he had received her well-meant caution. 

“You made one mistake, Adéle,” he said, with a light smile; 
“there is no earthly possibility of Mrs. Pontellier ever taking me 
seriously. You should have warned me against taking myself seri- 
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ously. Your advice might then have carried..some..weight-and- given ems 
me. subject. for some- reflection. Au revoir. But you look tired,” he 
added, solicitously. “Would y you like a cup of bouillon? Shall I stir 
you a toddy? Let me mix you a toddy with a drop of Angostura.” 

She acceded to the suggestion of bouillon, which was grateful and 
acceptable. He went himself to the kitchen, which was a building 
apart from the cottages and lying to the rear of the house. And he 
himself brought her the golden-brown bouillon, in a dainty Sévres 
cup, with a flaky cracker or two on the saucer. 

She thrust a bare, white arm from the curtain which shielded her 
open door, and received the cup from his hands. She told him he 
was a bon gargon, and she meant it. Robert thanked her and 
turned away toward ‘“‘the house.” 

The lovers were just entering the grounds of the pension. They 
were leaning toward each other as the water-oaks bent from the sea. 
There was not a particle of earth beneath their feet. Their heads 
might have been turned upside-down, so absolutely did they tread 
upon blue ether. The lady in black, creeping behind them, looked a 
trifle paler. and more jaded than usual. There was no sign of Mrs. 
Pontellier and the children. Robert scanned the distance for any 
such apparition. They would doubtless remain away till the dinner 
hour. The young man ascended to his mother’s room. It was situ- 
ated at the top of the house, made up of odd angles and a queer, 
sloping ceiling. Two broad dormer windows looked out toward the 
Gulf, and as far across it as a man’s eye might reach. The furnish- 
ings of the room were light, cool, and practical. 

Madame Lebrun was busily engaged at the sewing-machine. A 
little black girl sat on the floor, and with her hands worked the 

JJ of the machine. The Creole woman does not take any 
Vy nces which may be avoided of imperiling her health. 
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Robert went over and seated himself on the broad sill of one of 
the dormer windows. He took a book from his pocket and began 
energetically to read it, judging by the precision and frequency with 
which he turned the leaves. The sewing-machine made a resounding 
clatter in the room; it was of a ponderous, by-gone make. In the 
lulls, Robert and his mother exchanged bits of desultory conversa- 
tion. 

“Where is Mrs. Pontellier?” 

“Down at the beach with the children.” 

“I promised to lend her the Goncourt. Don’t forget to take it 
down when you go; it’s there on the bookshelf over the small table.” 
Clatter, clatter, clatter, bang! for the next five or eight minutes. 

“Where is Victor going with the rockaway?” 

“The rockaway? Victor?” ' 

“Yes; down there in front. He seems to be getting ready to drive 
away somewhere.” 

“Call him.” Clatter, clatter! 

Robert uttered a shrill, piercing whistle which might have been 
heard back at the wharf. 

“He won’t look up.” 

Madame Lebrun flew to the window. She called “Victor!’’ She 
waved a handkerchief and called again. The young fellow below got 
into the vehicle and started the horse off at a gallop. 

Madame Lebrun went back to the machine, crimson with an- 
noyance. Victor was the younger son and brother—a téte montée, 
with a temper which invited violence and a will which no ax could 
break. 

“Whenever you say the word I’m ready to thrash any amount of 
reason into him that he’s able to hold.” 

“If your father had only lived!” Clatter, clatter, clatter, clatter, 
bang! It was a fixed belief with Madame Lebrun that the conduct_of 
the universe and all things pertaining thereto would_have been 
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manifestly of a more intelligent and higher order had not, Monsieur 
Lebrun been remoyed to other spheres. 2 RG -Early。 
their married life. 

“What do you hear from Montel?’"fMonte) was a middle-aged 
gentleman whose vain ambition and desire for the past twenty years 
had been to fill the void which Monsieur Lebrun’s taking off had 
left in the Lebrun household. Clatter, clatter, bang, clatter! 

“T have a letter somewhere,” looking in the machine drawer and 
finding the letter in the bottom of the work-basket. ‘He says to tell 
you he will be in Vera Cruz the beginning of next month” 一 clatter， 
clatter!—“‘and if you still have the intention of joining him’’—bang! 
clatter, clatter, bang! 

“Why didn’t you tell me so before, mother? You know I 
wanted—’”’ Clatter, clatter, clatter! 

“Do you see Mrs. Pontellier starting back with the children? She 
will be in late to luncheon again. She never starts to get ready for 
luncheon till the last minute.” Clatter, clatter! ““Where are you 
going?” 

“Where did you say the Goncourt was?” 

IX 

Every light in the hall was ablaze; every lamp turned as high as it 
could be without smoking the chimney or threatening explosion. 
The lamps were fixed at intervals against the wall, encircling the 
whole room. Some one had gathered orange and lemon branches 
and with these fashioned graceful festoons- between. The dark green 
of the branches stood out and glistened against the white muslin 
curtains which draped the windows, and which puffed, floated, and 
flapped at the capricious will of a stiff breeze that swept up from the 
Gulf. 
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It was Saturday night a few weeks after the intimate conversation 
held between Robert and Madame Ratignolle on their way from the 
beach. An unusual number of husbands, fathers, and friends had 
come down to stay over Sunday; and they were being suitably 
entertained by their families, with the material help of Madame 
Lebrun. The dining tables had all been removed to one end of the’ 
hall, and the chairs ranged about in rows and in clusters. Each little 
family group had had its say and exchanged its domestic gossip 
earlier in the evening. There was now an apparent disposition to 
relax; to widen the circle of confidences and give a more general 
tone to the conversation. 

Many of the children had been permitted to sit up beyond their 
usual bedtime. A small band of them were lying on their stomachs 
on the floorAooking at the colored sheets of the comic papers which 
Mr. Pontellier had brought down. The little Pontellier boys were 
permitting them to do so, and making their authority felt. 

Music, dancing, and a recitation or two were the entertainments 
furnished, or rather, offered. But there was nothing systematic 
about the programme, no appearance of prearrangement nor even 
premeditation. 

At an early hour in the evening the Farival twins were prevailed 
upon to play the piano. They were girls of fourteen, always_clad in 
the Virgin’s colors, blue and white, having been dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin at. their baptism. They played a duet from ‘‘Zampa,” 
and at the earnest solicitation of every one present followed it with 
the overture to ‘“The Poet and the Peasant.” 

“Allez vous-en! Sapristi!” shrieked the parrot outside the door. 
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He was the only being present who.-possessed. sufficient candor to 

admit that he was not listening. to these gracious performances f for. 

the first time that summer. Old Monsieur Farival, grandfather of Bk wh 

me twins, grew indignant over the interruption, and insisted upon 
gned._to regions of darkness. 


Victor ie objected; an his decrees were as immutable as those 
of Fate. The parrot fortunately offered no further interruption to 
the entertainment, the whole venom of his nature apparently haying 
been cherished up and hurled against the twins in that one impetu- 5 
ous outburst. ky: o7 
Later a young brother and sister gave recitations, which every 全 
one present had heard many times at winter evening entertainments 
in the city. -有 
A little girl performed a skirt dance in the center of the floor. The o aby 
mother played her accompaniments and at the same time watched © 
er daughter with greedy admiration and 91 rehension. She 
need fave fo apprehension. The child was mistress of the 
situation. She had been properly dressed for the occasion in black 
tulle? and black silk tights. Her little neck and arms were bare, and 
her hair, artificially crimped, stood out like fluffy black plumes over 
her head. Her poses were full of grace, and her little black-shod toes 
twinkled as they shot out and upward with a rapidity and sudden- 
ness which were bewildering. Q. 和 
But there was no reason why every one should not dance. )™ 6 inst 
a nollé could not, so it was she who gaily consented to ~ anne" mn 
play for the others. She_played_very well, keeping excellent waltz we 72% 
time and infusing an expression into the strains which_was indeed ~ io 
inspiring. She was keeping up her music on account of the children, vr t 
she said; because she and her husband both considered it a means 
of brightening the home and making it attractive. 


Almost every one danced but the twins, who could not be in- 
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duced to separate during the brief period when one or the other 
should be whirling around the room in the arms of a man. They 
might have danced together, but they did not think of it. 

The children were sent to bed. Some went submissively; others 
with shrieks and protests as they were dragged away. They had been 
permitted to sit up till after the ice-cream, which naturally marked 


the limit of human indulgence. 
e ice-cream was passed around with cake—gold and silver 


cake arranged on platters in alternate slices; it had been made and 
frozen during the afternoon back of the kitchen by two black 
women, under the supervision of Victor. It was pronounced a great 
success—excellent if it had only contained a little less vanilla or a 
little more sugar, if it had been frozen a degree harder, and if the 
salt might have been kept out of portions of it. Victor was proud of 
his achievement, and went about recommending it and urging every 
one to partake of it to excess. 

After Mrs. Pontellier had danced twice with her husband, once 
with Robert, and once with Monsieur Ratignolle, who was thin and 
tall and swayed like a reed in the wind/when he danced, she went 
out on the gallery and seated herself on the low window-sill, where 
she commanded a view of all that went on in the hall and could 
look out toward the Gulf. There-was~a_soft effulgencein_the east. 
The-moon_.was-coming_up,-and_its_mystic_shimmer_was casting a 
million lights across the distant,-restless water. 

“Would you like to hear Mademoiselle Reisz play?” asked Rob- 
ert, coming out on the porch where she was. Of course Edna would 
like to feat Mademoiselle Reisz play; but she feared it would be 
useless to entreat her. 

“T’ll ask her,” he said. “T’ll tell her that you want to hear her. She 
likes vou. She will come.”” He turned and hurried away to one of the 
far cottages, where Mademoiselle Reisz was shuffling away. She was 


* which naturally ---of human indulgence: "°] 2-2 91212] 2a] eo] 司 
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dragging a chair in and out of her room, and at intervals objecting 
to the crving of a baby, which a nurse in the adjoining cottage was 


endeavoring to put to sleep. She was a disagreeablelittle woman, no_ 


longer voung, who had quarreled with almost every one, owing to a 


temper which was self-assertive and..a-disposition..to..trample,.upon _ 
the nights of others. Robert prevailed upon her without any too _ 


great difficulty. 

一 She entered the hall with him during a lull in the dance. She 
made an awkward, imperious little bow as she went in. She was a 
homely woman, with a small y eazened face and body and eyes that 
glowed. She had absolutely no_taste in_dress, and wore a batch of 
rusty black lace with a bunch of artifical violets pinned to the side 
of her hair. 

“Ask Mrs. Pontellier what she would like to hear me play,” she 
requested of Robert. She sat perfectly still before the piano, not 
touching the keys, while Robert carried her message to Edna at the 
window. A general air of surprise and genuine satisfaction fell upon 
every one as they saw the pianist enter. There was a settling down, 
and a prevailing air of expectancy everywhere. Edna .was_a trifle 
embarrassed at_being.thus us _signaled_out,for the i imperious little” wom- 
an’s favor. She avor. She would not dare to choose, and begged that Made- 
moiselle Reisz would please herself in her selections. 

Edna was what she herself called very fond of music. Musical 


Ere 


strains,well-rendered;-had-a..way, of-evoking pictures. in hermind 


She sometimes liked to sit in the room of mornings when Madame 
Ratignolle played or practiced. One piece which that lady played 
Edna had entitled (Solitude ys It was a short, plaintive, minor 
strain. The name of the piece was something else, but she called it 
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“Solitude.” When she heard it there came before her imagination 
the figure of a man in_standing beside a desolate rock on. the s seashore. 


lis.att 1¢_of | ation as he 
looked toward a_distant bird winging its fli : 

Another piece called to her mind a dainty young. woman clad in 
an Empire gown, taking mincing-dancing-steps as she came down a 
long avenue between tall hedges. Again, another reminded her of 
children_at play, and still another of nothing on earth but a demure 
lady stroking ajcat. 

‘The very first Chords which Mademoiselle Reisz struck upon the 
piano sent a keen tremor down Mrs, Pontellier’s_spinal column. It 
was not the first time she had heard an artist at the piano. Perhaps it 
was the first time she was ae es the first time her being was 

g-truth, 


She ere a me Stocco sian which she thought would 
gather and blaze before her imagination. She waited in vain. She 
saw no pictures of solitude, of hope, of longing, or of despair. But 


the very passions thems -were_aroused within her soul, swaying 


* “Solitude”: The 5 时 对 (subtitle) 己 “A Solitary Soul" +4] a] 
tk. Chopine 44a} 习 了 ] 早 & Daniel Rankine o}] 4442] 22] titleo] “A Sol- 
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and despair as embodiments of her own confused emotions. 
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it, lashing it, as the way. ily...beat.. ex splendidbedy~’She 
Tembled, she was choking, and the tears blinded her. 
Mademoiselle had finished. She arose, and bowing her stiff, lofty 
bow, she wént away, stopping for neither thanks nor applause. As 
she passed along the gallery she patted Edna upon the shoulder. 
“Well, how did you like my music?” she asked. The young 
woman was unable to answer; she pressed the hand of the pianist 
convulsively. Mademoiselle Reisz perceived her agitation and even 
her tears. She patted her again upon the shoulder as she said: Gas aR’ 


“You are the only one worth playing for au utese overs Balt’ 
and she went shuffling and sidling on down the gallery toward her Nie 


room. ye on™ 
But_she_was_mistaken about “those others.” Her playing had 
aroused a fever of enthusiasm. “What passion!” “What an artist!” 


“T have always said no one could play Chopin like Mademoiselle 
Reisz!” “That last prelude! Bon Dieu! It shakes a man!” 

It was growing late, and there was a general disposition to dis- 
band. But some one, perhaps it was Robert, thought of a bath at \. {hh 
that mystic hour.and under that mystic moon. Del 

on X KM 

At all events Robert proposed it, and there was not a dissenting 
voice. There was not one but was ready to follow when he led the 
way. He did not lead the way, however, he directed the way; and he PY NA 
himself loitered behind with the lovers, who had betrayed a disposi- 
tion to linger and hold themselves apart. He walked-between_them, 
whether with malicious.or.mischievous.intent_was not wholly clear, 
even to himself. ; 

The Pontelliers and Ratignolles walked ahead; the women leaning 
upon the arms of their husbands. Edna could hear Robert’s voice 
behind them, and could sometimes hear what he said. She wondered 
why he did not join them. It was unlike him not to. Of late he had 


* stopping for neither thanks nor applause: '7}3}>}= Ys, 4421 
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3 sometimes held away from her for an entire day, redoubling his 
Ve devotion upon the next and the next, as though to make up for 
了 hours that had been lost. She missed him the days when some 


pretext served to take him away from her, just.as one misses the sun 
_on_a-cloudy daywithout having thought much about the sun_when 
it was shining. 

The people walked in little groups toward the beach. They talked 
and laughed; some of them sang. There was a band playing down at 
Klein’s hotel, and the strains reached them faintly, tempered by the 

¢ distance. There were strange, rare odors abroad—a tangle of the sea 

9 smell and of weeds and damp, new-plowed earth, mingled with the 

.heavy perfume of a field of white blossoms somewhere near. But the 

night sat lightly upon the sea and the land. There was no weight of 

x darkness; there were no shadows. The white light ofthe moonhad 
se fallen upon the world like the-mystery and the softness of sleep. 

Most of them walked into the water as though into a native 

element. The sea was quiet now,-and swelled lazily in broad billows 

he that melted into one another and did not break except upon the 


beach in little foamy crests that coiled back like slow,—white_ser- 

Edna had attempted all summer to learn to swim. She had re- 

ceived instructions from both the men and women; in some in- 

stances from the children. Robert had pursued a system of lessons 

ban” oe Imost daily; and he was nearly at the point of discouragement in 

Re ON realizing the futility of his efforts. A certain ungovernable dread 
g Ce 
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hung about her when in the water, unless there was a hand near by 


1 
1 
that might reach out and reassure her. | 
a ee was like the little tottering, stumbling, clutch- | 
ing child, who of a sudden realizes it powers, and walks for the first 
time alone, boldly and with over-confidence.. She could have 
pollens RAEN ve 
shouted for joy. She did shout faroy, as with a sweeping stroke or 
two she lifted her body to the surface of the water. 

A feeling of exultation overtook her, as if.some power of signif- 
cant import had been giver her-soul. She grew daring and reckless, 
overestimating her strength. She wanted to swim far out, where no 
woman had swum before. 

Her unlooked-for achievement was the subject of wonder, ap- 


plause, and admiration. Each_one congratulated himself that his 
: ' eon 4 


“How easy it igtt% she thought. “It is nothing,” she said aloud; 
“why did I not discover before that it was nothing. Think of the 
time I have lost splashing about like a baby!” She would not join the 


groups in their sports and bouts, but intoxicated _with her newly 


conquered power, she swam out alo 
She turned her face seaward to gatitey in an impression of space 
and solitude, which the vast expanse of water, meeting and melting 


with the moonlit sky, conveyed to her excited fancy. As she swam 
she seemed to be se ited in which to Jose. 


herself, 

Once she turned and looked toward the shore, toward the people 
she had left there. She had not gone any great distance—that 1s, 
what would have been a great distance for an experienced swimmer. 
But to her unaccustomed vision the stretch of water behind her 
assumed the aspect.of a barmer which her.unaided. strength..would 


never be able to overcome. 


A quick vision ff deathsn 


mote her sc soul, and for a second of time 


7 口 
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appalled and enfeebled her senses. But by an effort she rallied her 
staggering faculties and managed to regain the land. 

She made no mention of her encounter with death and her flash 
of terror, except to say to her husband, “I thought I should have 
perished out there alone.” 

“You were not so very far, my dear; I was watching you,” he told 
her. 

Edna went at once to the bath-house, and she had put on her dry 
clothes and was ready to return home before the others had left the 
water. She started to walk away alone. They all called to her and 
shouted to her. She waved a dissenting hand, and went on, paying 
no further heed to their renewed cries which sought to detain her. 

“Sometimes I am tempted to think that Mrs. Pontellier is capri- 
cious” said Madame Lebrun, who was amusing herself immensely 
and feared that Edna’s abrupt departure might put an end to the 
pleasure. 

“T know she is,”’ assented Mr. Pontellier; ‘“sometimes, not often.” 


op.,\\,. Edna had not traversed a quarter of the distance on her way 
«home before she was overtaken by Robert. 


“Did you think I was afraid?” she asked him, without a shade of 
annoyance. 

“No; I knew you weren’t afraid.” 

“Then why did you come? Why didn’t you stay out there with the 
others?” 

“T never thought of it.” 

“Thought of what?” 

“Of anything. What difference does it make?” 

“I’m very tired,” she uttered, complainingly. 

“I know you are.” 

“You don’t know anything about it. Why should you know? I 
never was so exhausted in my life. But it isn’t unpleasant. A_thou- 


sand emotions have swe h_me to-night. I don’t comprehend 


* Edna had not … before she was overtaken by Robert: "Edna Zl o 
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half of them. Don’t mind what I’m saying; I am just thinking 
aloud. I wonder if I shall ever be stirred again as Mademoiselle 
Reisz’s playing moved me to-night. I wonder if any night on earth 
will ever again be like this one. It is like a night in a dream. The 


people about me are like some uncanny,half-human-beings. ‘[here 


must be spinits.abroad to-night.” 
nere are,’ whispered Robert. “Didn’t you know this was the 


twenty-eighth of August?” 

“The twenty-eighth of August?” 

“Yes. On the twenty-eighth of August, at the hour of midnight, 
and if the moon is shining—the moon must be shining—a spirit 
that has haunted these shores for ages rises up from the Gulf. With 
its own penetrating vision/the spirit seeks some one mortalworthy 
to hold hin.-company, worthy..of-being-exalted for a few hours_into 
realms_of the semi-celestials. His search has always hitherto been 
fruitless, and he has sunk back, disheartened, into_the sea. But to- 
night he found Mrs. Pontellier. Perhaps he will never whollv re- 
lease her from the spell. Perhaps she will never again suffer a poor, 
unworthy earthling to walk in the shadow of her divine presence.” 

“Don’t banter me,” she said, wounded at what appeared to be his 
flippancy. He did not mind the entreaty, but the tone with its 
delicate note of or was like a. reproach. He could not rit 
stood. He said ay ee except to offer her his a arm, fee! by her own 
admission, she was exhausted. She had been walking alone with her 
arms hanging limp, letting her white skirts trail along the dewy 
path. She took his arm, but she did not lean upon it. She let her 
hand lie listlessly, as though her thoughts were ¢lsewhere—some- 


aii ee 
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where in advance of her body, and she was striving to overtake 
them. 

Robert assisted her into the hammock which swung from the post 
before her door out to the trunk of a tree. 

“Will you stay out here and wait for Mr. Pontellier?” he asked. 

“Pll stay out here. Good-night.” 

“Shall I get you a pillow?” 

“There’s one here,” she said, feeling about, for they were in the 
shadow. 

“It must be soiled; the children have been tumbling it about.” 

“No matter.” And having discovered the pillow, she adjusted it 
beneath her head. She extended herself in the hammock with a deep 
breath of relief. She was not a supercilious or an over-dainty 
woman. She was not much given to reclining in the hammock, and 


when she did so it was with no cat-like suggestion of voluptuous 
ease, but with a beneficent repose which seemed to invade her whole 
body. 

“Shall I stay with you till Mr. Pontellier comes?” asked Robert, 
seating himself on the outer edge of one of the steps and taking hold 
of the hammock rope which was fastened to the post. 

“If you wish. Don’t swing the hammock. Will you get my white 
shawl which I left on the window-sill over at the house?” 

“Are you chilly?” 

“No; but I shall be presently.” 

“Presently?” he laughed. “Do you know what time it is? How 
long are you going to stay out here?” 

“I don’t know. Will you get the shawl?” 

“Of course I will,” he said, rising. He went over to the house, 
walking along the grass. She watched his figure pass in and out of 
the strips of moonlight. It was past midnight. It was very quiet. 

When he returned with the shaw] she took it and kept it in her 
hand..She did not put it around her. apechen 

“Did you say I should stay till Mr. Pontellier came back?” 

“T said you might if you wished to.” 

He seated himself again and rolled a cigarette, which he smoked 


a 


When the voices of the bathers were heard approaching, Robert 
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said good-night. She did not answer him. He thought she was 
asleep. Again she watched his figure pass in and out of the strips of 
moonlight as he walked away. 

XI 

“What are you doing out here, Edna? I thought I should find you 
in bed,” said her husband, when he discovered her lying there. He 
had walked up with Madame Lebrun and left her at the house. His 
wife did not reply. 

“Are you asleep?” he asked, bending down close to look at her. 

“No.” Her eyes gleamed bright and intense, with no sleepy shad- 
ows, as they looked into his. 

“Do vou know it is past one o’clock? Come on,” and he mounted 
the steps and went into their room. 

“Edna!” called Mr. Pontellier from within, after a few moments 
had gone by. 

“Don’t wait for me,” she answered. He thrust his head through 
the door. 

“You will take cold out there,” he said, irritably. “What folly is 
this? Why don’t you come in?” 

“It isn’t cold; I have my shawl.” 

“The mosquitoes will devour you.” 

“There are no mosquitoes.” 

She heard him moving about the room; every sgund indicating 
impatience and irritation. Another time she would have gone in at 
his request. She would, through habit, have yielded to his desire; not 
with any sense of submission or obedience to his compelling wishes, 
but unthinkingly) as we walk, move, sit, stand, go through the daily 
treadmill of the life which has been portioned out to us. 

“Edna, dear, are you not coming in soon?” he asked again, this 
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time fondly, with a note of entreaty. 

“No; I am going to stay out here.” 

“This is more than folly,” he blurted out. “I can’t permit you to 
‘stay out there all night. You must come in the house instantly.” 

With a writhing motion she settled herself more securely in the 
hammock. She perceived that her will had blazed up, stubborn and 
resistant. She could not at that moment have done other than de- 
nied and resisted. She wondered if her husband had ever spoken to 
her like that before, and if she had submitted _to_his command. Of 
course she had; she remembered that she had. But she could not 
realize why or how she should have yielded, feeling as she then 
did. 

, “Léonce, go to bed,” she said. “I mean to stay out here. I don’t 
| wish to go in, and I don’t intend to. Don’t speak to me like that 
again; I shall not answer you.” 

Mr. Pontellier had prepared for bed, but he slipped on an extra 
garment. He opened a bottle of wine, of which he kept a small and 
select supply in a buffet of his own. He drank a glass of the wine 
and went out on the gallery and offered a glass to his wife. She did 
not wish any. He drew up the rocker, hoisted his slippered feet on 
the rail, and proceeded to smoke a cigar. He smoked two cigars; 
then he went inside and drank another glass of wine. Mrs. Pontellier 
again declined to accept a glass when it was offered to her. Mr. 
Pontellier once more seated himself with elevated feet, and after a 
reasonable interval of time smoked some more cigars. 

Edna began to feel like one who awakens gradually out of a 
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dream, a delicious, grotesque, impossible dream, to feel again the % | 


realities pressing into her soul. The physical need for sleep began to 
overtake her; the exuberance which had sustained and exalted her 
spirit left her helpless and yielding to the conditions which crowded 
her in. 

The stillest hour of the night had come, the hour before dawn, 
when the world seems to hold its breath. The moon hung low, and 
had turned from silver to copper in the sleeping sky. The old owl no 
longer hooted, and the water-oaks had ceased to moan as they bent 
their heads. 

Edna arose, cramped from lying so long and still in the ham- 
mock. She tottered up the steps, clutching feebly at the post before 
passing into the house. 

“Are you coming in, Léonce?” she asked, turning her face toward 
her husband. 

“Yes, dear,” he answered, with a glance following a misty puff of 
smoke. ‘‘Just as soon as I have finished my cigar.” 

XII 

She slept but a few hours. They were troubled and feverish hours, 

disturbed with dreams that were intangible, that eluded her, leaving 


only an impression upon her_half-awakened..senses...of something 
unattainable. She was up and dressed in the cool of the early morn- 


ing. The air was invigorating and steadied somewhat her faculties. 
However, she was not seeking refreshment or help from any source, 
either external or from within. She was blindly following whatever 
impulse moved her, as.if she had_placed-herselfin_alien hands for 
direction, and freed her soul of responsibility. 

Most of the people at that early hour were still in bed and asleep. 
A few, who intended to go over to the Chéniére for mass, were 
moving about. The lovers, who had laid their plans the night before, 
were already strolling toward the wharf. The lady in black, with her 
Sunday prayer book, velvet and gold-clasped, and her Sunday silver 
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beads, was following them at no great distance. Old Monsieur 
Farival was up, and was more than half inclined to do anything that 
suggested itself. He put on his big straw hat, and taking his um- 
brella from the stand in the hall, followed the lady in black, never 
overtaking her, 

Thediittle negro gitl who worked Madame Lebrun’s sewing- 
machine was sweeping the galleries with long, absent-minded 
strokes of the broom. Edna sent her up into the house to awaken 
Robert. 

“Tell him I am going to the Chéniére. The boat is ready; tell him 
to hurrv.” 

He had soon joined her. She had never sent for him before. She 
had never asked for him. She had néver seemed to want him before. 
She did not appear conscious that she had done anything unusual in 
commanding his presence. He was apparently equally unconscious 
of-ativthing extraordinary in the situation. But his face was suffused 
with a quiet glow when he met her. 

They went together back to the kitchen to drink coffee. There 
was no time to wait for any nicety of service. They stood outside 
the window and the cook passed them their coffee and a roll, which 
they drank and ate from the window-sill. Edna said it tasted good. 
She had not thought of coffee nor of anything. He told her he had 
often noticed that she lacked forethought. 

“Wasn't it enough to think of going to the Chéniére and waking 
you up?” she laughed. “Do I have to think of everything?—as 
Léonce says when he’s in a bad humor. I don’t blame him; he’d 
never be in a bad humor if it weren’t for me.” 

They took a short cut across the sands. At a distance they could 
see the curious procession moving toward the wharf—the lovers, 
shoulder to shoulder, creeping; the lady in black, gaining steadily 
upon them; old Monsieur Farival, losing ground inch by inch, and a 
young barefooted Spanish girl, with a red kerchief on her head and 
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a basket on her arm, bringing up the rear. 

Robert knew the girl, and he talked to her a little in the boat. No 
one present understood what they said. Her name was Mariequita. 
She had a round, sly, piquant face and pretty black eyes. Her hands 
were small, and she kept them folded over the handle of her basket. 


Her feet were broad and coarse. She did not strive to hide them. 
Edna looked at her feet, and noticed the sand.and_slime.betweenher. 


brow: : 
Beaudeled grumbled because Mariequita was there, taking up so 


much Toom. In_reality he was annoyed at haying oldMonsieur 
Farival, who considered himsélf the better sailor of the two. But he 
would not quarrel with so old a man as Monsieur Farival, so he 
quarreled with Mariequita. The girl was deprecatory at one mo- 
ment, appealing to Robert. She was saucy the next, moving her head 
up and down, making “eyes” at Robert-and making ‘“‘mouths”_at 
Beaudelet. 

The lovers were all alone. They saw nothing, they heard nothing. 
The lady in black was counting her beads for the third time. Old 
Monsieur Farival talked incessantly of what he knew about han- 
dling a boat, and of what Beaudelet did not know on the same 
subject. 


Edna liked it all. She looked Mariequita up and down, from her 
ugly. brown toes to her prettv black eves, and back again. 
“Why does she look at me like that?” inquired the girl of Robert, 
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“No. Is she vour sweetheart?” 

‘‘She’s a married lady, and has two children.” 

“Oh! well! Francisco ran away with Sylvano’s wife, who had four 
children. They took all his money and one of the children and stole 
his boat.” 

“Shut up!” 

“Does she understand?” 

AO} ay sonata! 

“Are those two married over there—leaning on each other?” 

“Of course not,” laughed Robert. 

“Of course not,” echoed Mariequita, with a serious, confirmatory 
bob of the head. 

The_sun_was high up.andbeginning to bite..'The swift-breeze 
en eemed. 2med to Edna to to bury,the.sting.of.it into. the pores. of } her face and 

nds. Robert ‘held his umbrella over her. 

”As they went cutting sidewise through the water, the sails bellied 
taut, with the wind filling and overflowing them. Old Monsieur 
Farival laughed sardonically at something as he looked at the sails, 
and Beaudelet swore at the old man under his breath. 

Sailing across the bay to the Chéniére Caminada, Edna felt as if 
she were being borne away from some anchorage which had held 
her fast, whose chains had been loosening—had snapped the night 
before when the mystic spirit was abroad, leaving her free to drift 
whithersoever..she-chose..to..set-her.sails» Robert spoke to her inces- 
santly; he no longer noticed Mariequita. The girl had shrimps in her 
bamboo basket. They were covered with Spanish moss. She beat the 
moss down impatiently, and muttered to herself sullenly. 
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“Let us go to Grande Terre to-morrow?” said Robert in a low 
voice. 

“What shall we do there?” 

“Climb up the hill to the old fort and look at the little wriggling 
gold snakes, and watch the lizards sun themselves.” 

She gazed away toward Grande Terre and thought she would like 
to be alone there with Robert, in the sun, listening. to the ocean’s 
roar and watching” the | slimy lizards | writhe in and out among the 

“Tuins of the old fort. ~~~ Ta: vs Shor 
~—“Arid the next day or the next we can sail to the Bayou Bru- 
low,” he went on. 

“What shall we do there?” 

“‘Anything—cast bait for fish.” 

“No; we'll go back to Grande Terre. Let the fish alone.” 

“We'll go wherever you like,” he said. “‘I’ll have Tonie come over 
and help me patch and trim my boat. We shall not need Beaudelet 
nor any one. Are you afraid of the pirogue?” 

“Oh, no.” ort 

“Then I'll take you some night in the pirogue when the moon 
shines. Maybe your Gulf spirit will whisper to you in which of these 
islands the treasures are hidden—direct you to the very spot, per- 
haps.” 

“And in a day we should be rich!” she laughed. “I’d give it all to 
you, the pirate gold and every bit of treasure we could dig up. I 
think you would know how to spend it. Pirate gold isn’t a thing to 
be hoarded or utilized. Heis-something to squander and throw to the 
four winds, for the fun of seeing the golden specks fly 

“We'd share it, and scatter it together,” he said. is face flushed 

They all went together up to the quaint little Gothic church of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, gleaming all brown and yellow with paint in 
the sun’s glare.» 
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Only Beaudelet remained behind, tinkering at his boat, and 
Mariequita walked away with her basket of shrimps, casting a look 
of childish ill-humor and reproach at Robert from the corner of her 
eye. 

XIII 

A feeling of oppression and drowsiness overcame Edna during 
the service. Her head began to ache, and the lights on the altar 
swayed before her eyes. Another time she might have made an 
effort to regain her composure; but her one thought was to quit the 
stifling atmosphere of the church and reach the open air. She arose, 
climbing over Robert’s feet with a muttered apology. Old Monsieur 
Farival, flurried, curious, stood up, but upon seeing that Robert had 
followed Mrs. Pontellier, he sank back into his seat. He whispered 
an anxious inquiry of the lady in black, who did not notice him. or 
reply, but kept her eves fastened upon the pages of her velvet Prayer- 
book. 

“TI felt giddy and almost overcome,” Edna said, lifting her hands 
instinctively to her head and pushing her straw hat up from her 
forehead. “I couldn’t have stayed through the service.” They were 
outside in the shadow of the church. Robert was full of solicitude. 

“It was folly to have thought of going in the first place, let alone 
staying. Come over to Madame Antoine’s; you can rest there.” He 
took her arm and led her away, looking anxiously and continuously 
down into her face. 

How still it was, with only the voice of the sea whispering 
through the reeds that grew in the salt-water pools! The long line of 
little gray, weather-beaten houses nestled peacefully among the 
orange trees. It must always have been God’s day on that low, 
drowsy island, Edna thought. They stopped, leaning over a jagged 
fence made of sea-drift, to ask for water. A youth, a mild-faced 
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Acadian, was drawing water from the cistern, which was nothing 
more than a rusty buoy, with an opening on one side, sunk in the 
ground. The water which the youth handed to them in a tin pail was 
not cold to taste, but it was cool to her heated face, and it greatly 


revived and refreshed her. 
Madame Antoine’s cot was at the far end of the village. She 


welcomed them with all the native hospitality, as she would have 
opened her door to let the sunlight in. She was fat, and walked 
heavily and clumsily across the floor. She could speak no English, 
but when Robert made her understand that the lady who accom- 
panied him was ill and desired to rest, she was all eagerness to make 
Edna feel at home and to dispose of her comfortably. 

The whole place was immaculately clean, and the big, four- 
posted bed, snow-white, invited one to repose. It stood in a small 
side room which looked out across a narrow grass plot toward the 
shed, where there was a disabled boat lying keel upward. 

Madame Antoine had not gone to mass. Her son Tonie had, but 
she supposed he would soon be back, and she invited Robert to be 
seated and wait for him. But he went and sat outside the door and 
smoked. Madame Antoine busied herself in the large front room 
preparing dinner. She was boiling mullets over a few red coals in the 
huge fireplace. 

Edna, left alone in the little side room, loosened her clothes, 


jand arms in the basin that stood between the windows. She took off 
her shoes and stockings and stretched herself in the very center of 
‘the high, white bed. How luxurious it felt to rest thus in a strange, 
(quaint bed, with its sweet country odor of laurel lingering about the 
sheets and mattress! She stretched her strong limbs that ached a 
little. She ran her fingers through her loosened hair for a while. She 
' 
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looked at her round arms as she held them straight uP.and rubbed 
them.one.after the other, Observing closely, as if it were something 
she saw for the first time, the fine, firm quality and texture of her 
flesh.’ She claspéd"her hands“easily above her héad, and it was thus 
she fell asleep. 

She slept lightly at first, half awake and drowsily attentive to the 
things about her. She could hear Madame Antoine’s heavy, scraping 
tread as she walked back and forth on the sanded floor. Some 
chickens were clucking outside the windows, scratching for bits of 
gravel in the grass. Later she half heard the voices of Robert and 
Tonie talking under the shed. She did not stir. Even her eyelids 
rested numb and heavily over her sleepy eyes. The voices went 
on—Tonie’s slow, Acadian drawl, Robert’s quick, soft, smooth 
French. She understood French imperfectly unless directly ad- 
dressed, and the voices were only part of the other drowsy, muffled 
sounds lulling her senses. 

When Edna awoke it was with the conviction that she had slept 
long and soundly. The voices were hushed under the shed. Madame 
Antoine’s step was no longer to be heard in the adjoining room. 
Even the chickens had gone elsewhere to scratch and cluck. The 
mosquito bar was drawn over her; the old woman had come in 
while she slept and let down the bar. Edna arose quietly from the 
bed, and looking between the curtains of the window, she saw by 
the slanting ravs of the sun that the afternoon was far advanced. 
Robert was out there under the shed, reclining in the shade against 
the sloping keel of the overturned boat. He was reading from a 
book. Tonie was no longer with him. She wondered what had be- 
come of the rest of the party. She peeped out at him two or three 
times as she stood washing herself in the little basin between the 
windows. 
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Madame Antoine had laid some coarse, clean towels upon a 
chair, and had placed a box of poudre de riz within easy reach. 
Edna dabbed the powder upon her nose and cheeks as she looked at 
herself closely in the little distorted mirror which hung on the wall 
above the basin. Her eves were bright and wide awake and her face 
glowed. 

When she had completed her toilet she walked into the adjoining 
room. She was very hungry. No one was there. But there was a 
cloth spread upon the table that stood against the wall, and a cover 
was laid for one, with a crusty brown loaf and a bottle of wine 
beside the plate. Edna bit a piece from the brown loaf, tearing it 
with her strong, white teeth. She poured some of the wine into the 
glass and drank it down. Then she went softly out of doors, and 
plucking an orange from the low-hanging bough of a tree, threw it 
at t Robert, who did not know she was awake and up. — 

“An illumination broke over his whole face when he saw her and 
joined her under the orange tree. 

“How many years have I slept?” she inquired. ““The whole island 
seems changed. A new race of beings must have sprung up, leaving 
only vou and me as past relics. How many ages ago did Madame 
Antoine and Tonie die? and when did our people from Grand Isle 
disappear from the earth?” 

He familiarly adjusted a ruffle upon her shoulder. 

“You have slept precisely one hundred years. I was left here to 
guard vour slumbers; and for one hundred years I have been out 
under the shed reading a book. The only evil I couldn’t prevent was 
to keep a broiled fowl from drying up.” 

“Tf it had turned to stone, still will I eat it,”” said Edna, moving 
with him into the house. ‘ ‘But t really, what se become of Monsieur 
Farival and the others?” 

“Gone hours ago. When they found that you were sleeping they 
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thought it best not to awake you. Any way, I wouldn’t have let 
them. What was I here for?” 

“I wonder if Léonce will be uneasy!” she speculated, as she seated 
herself at table. 

“Of course not; he knows you are with me,” Robert replied, as he 
busied himself among sundry pans and covered dishes which had 
been left standing on the hearth. 

“Where are Madame Antoine and her son?” asked Edna. 

“Gone to Vespers, and to visit some friends, I believe. I am to 
take vou back in Tonie’s boat whenever you are ready to go.” 


He stirred the smoldering ashes till the broiled fowl began to _ 


sizzle afresh. He served her with no mean repast, dripping the coffee 
anew and sharing it with her. Madame Antoine had cooked little 
else than the mullets, but while Edna slept Robert had foraged the 
island. He was childishly gratified to discover her appetite, and to 
see the relish with which she ate the food which he had procured 
for her. 

“Shall we go right away?” she asked, after draining her glass and 
brushing together the crumbs of the crusty loaf. 

“The sun isn’t as low as it will be in two hours,” he answered. 

“The sun will be gone in two hours.” 

“Well, let it go; who cares!” 

They waited a good while under the orange trees, till Madame 
Antoine came back, panting, waddling, with a thousand apologies 
to explain her absence. Tonigdid not dare to return. He was shy, 
and would not willingly face any woman except his mother. 

It was very pleasant to stay there under the orange trees, while 
the sun dipped lower and lower, turning the western _-sky_to flaming 
copper—and_gold. The shadows lengthened and crept out like 
stealthy, grotesque monsters across the grass. 

Edna and Robert both sat upon the ground—that is, he lay upon 
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the ground beside her, occasionally picking at the hem of her mus- 
lin gown. 

Madame Antoine seated her fat body, broad and squat, upon a 
bench beside the door. She had been talking all the afternoon, and 
had wound herself up to the story-telling pitch. 

And what stories she told them! But twice in her life she had left 
the Chéniere Caminada, and then for the briefest span. All her 
years she had squatted and waddled there upon the island, gathering 
legends of the Baratarians and the sea. The night came on, with 
the moon to lighten it. Edna could hear the whispering voices of 
dead-men-and the click of muffled gold. 
~ When she and Robert stepped into Tonie’s boat, with the red 
lateen sail, misty spint forms were prowling in the shadows and 
among the reeds, and upon the water were phantom ships, speeding 
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The youngest boy .Etienng had been very naughty, Madame 
Ratignolle said, as she delivéred him into the hands of his mother. 
He had been unwilling to go to bed and had made a scene; where- 
upon she had taken charge of him and pacified him as well as she dy 
could. Raoul had been in bed and asleep for two hours. Ne 

The youngster was in his long white nightgown, that kept trip- Na 
ping him up as Madame Ratignolle led him along by the hand. 
With the other chubby fist he rubbed his eyes, which were heavy 
with sleep and ill humor. Edna took him in her arms, and seating 
herself in the rocker, hegan to coddle and caress him, calling him 
all manner of tender names, soothing him to sleep. 

It was not more than nine o’clock. No one had yet gone to bed 
but the children. 
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VAY - ®Léonce had been very uneasy at first, Madame Ratignolle said, 
wig oe 6\\ and had wanted to start at once for the Chéniére. But Monsieur 
AG Farival had assured him that his wife was only overcome with sleep 
and fatigue, that Tonie would bring her safely back later in the day; 

_and he had thus been dissuaded from crossing the bay. He had gone 

\ x" ~~ Mover to Klein’s, looking up some cotton broker whom he wished to 
= “a, see in regard to securities, exchanges, stocks, bonds, or something 


ha of the sort, Madame Ratignolle did not remember what. He said he 
would not remain away late. She herself was suffering from heat 
and oppression, she said. She carried a bottle of salts and a large 
fan. She would not consent to remain with Edna, for Monsieur 

Ratignolle was alone, and he detested above all things to be left 

alone. 

When Etienne had fallen asleep Edna bore him into the back 
room, and Robert went and lifted the mosquito bar that she might 
lay the child comfortably in his bed. The quadroon had vanished. 
When they emerged from the cottage Robert bade Edna good- 
night. 

Ss “Do vou know we have been together the whole livelong day, 
»pf ‘~~ Robert—since early this morning?” she said at parting. 
é 了 “7, “All but the hundred years when you were sleeping. Good-night.” 
"ay dae He pressed her hand and went away in the direction of the beach. 
He did not join any of the others, but walked alone toward the 
Gulf. 

Edna stayed outside, awaiting her husband’s return. She had no 
desire to sleep or to retire; nor did she feel like going over to sit with 
the Ratignolles, or to join Madame Lebrun and a group whose 
animated voices reached her as they sat in conversation before the 
house. She let her mind wander back over her stay at Grand Isle; 

a and she tried to discover wherein this summer had been different 


from any and every other summer of her life. She could-only_realize 
oe AN Ne she-herself—her--present_self—was in some way _different from 
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the other self. That she was seeing with different eyes and making 
the acquaintance of new conditions in herself that _colored..and 
changed het environment, she didnot yer sispect. 

e wondered why Robert had gone away and left her. It did not 
occur to her to think he might have grown tired of being with her 
the livelong day. She was not tired,.and she felt that he was not. She 
regretted that_he had gone. It was so much more natural to have 
him stay, when he was not absolutely required to leave her. 


As Edna waited for her husband she sang low a little-song_that 
Robert. had.sung as they crossed_ths bay. It began with “Ah! Si tu 
savais,” and every verse ended with “‘si tu savais.’ 

Robert’s voice was not pretentious. It was musical and true. The 
voice, the notes, the whole refrain haunted her memory. 

XV 

When Edna entered the dining-room one evening a little late, as 
was her habit, an unusually animated conversation seemed to be 
going on. Several persons were talking at once, and Victor’s voice 
was predominating, even over that of his mother. Edna had te- 
turned late from her bath, had dressed in some haste, and her face 
was flushed. Her head, set off by her dainty white gown, suggested a 
rich, rare blossom. She took her seat at table between old Monsieur 
Farival and Madame Ratignolle. 

As she seated herself and was about to begin to eat her soup, 
which had been served when she entered the room, several persons 
informed her simultaneously that Robert was going to Mexico. She 
laid her spoon down and looked-about-her bewildered. He had been 
with her, reading to her all the morning, and had never even men- 
tioned such a place as Mexico. She had not seen him during the 
afternoon; she had heard some one say he was at the house, upstairs 
with his mother. This she had thought. nothing of, though she was 
surprised when he Wid not join ner later 1 in the TORO when she 
peer reeenr erento cinsine ae 
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went down to the beach. 

She looked across at him, where he sat beside Madame Lebrun, 
who presided. Edna’s face was a blank picture of bewilderment, 
which she never thought of disguising. He lifted his eyebrows with 
the pretext of a smile as he returned her glance. He looked embar- 
rassed and uneasy. 

“When is he going?” she asked of everybody in general, as if 
Robert were not there to answer for himself. 

“To-night!” “This very evening!” “Did you ever!”’ ““What pos- 
sesses him!”” were some of the replies she gathered, uttered simul- 
taneously in French and English. 

“Impossible!” she exclaimed. “How can a person start off from 
Grand Isle to Mexico at a moment’s notice, as if he were going over 
to Klein’s or to the wharf or down to the beach?” 

“T said all along I was going to Mexico; I’ve been saying so for 
years!” cried Robert, in an excited and irritable tone, with the air of 
a man defending himself against a swarm of stinging sects. 

Madame Lebrun knocked on the table with her knife handle. 

“Please let Robert explain why he is going, and why he is going 
to-night,” she called out. “Really, this table is getting to be more 
and more like Bedlam every day, with everybody talking at once. 
Sometimes—I hope God will forgive me 一 but positively, sometimes 
I wish Victor would lose the power of speech.” 

Victor laughed sardonically as he thanked his mother for her 
holy wish, of which he failed to see the benefit to anybody, except 
that it might afford her a more ample opportunity and license to 
talk herself. 

Monsieur Farival thought that Victor should have been taken out 
in mid-ocean in his earliest youth and drowned. Victor thought 
there would be more logic in thus disposing of old people with an 
established claim for making themselves universally obnoxious. 
Madame Lebrun grew a trifle hysterical; Robert called his brother 
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some sharp, hard names. 

“There’s nothing much to explain, mother,” he said; though he 
explained, nevertheless—looking chiefly at Edna—that he could 
only meet the gentleman whom he intended to join at Vera Cruz by 
taking such and such a steamer, which left New Orleans on such a 
day; that Beaudelet was going out with his lugger-load of vegetables 
that night, which gave him an opportunity of reaching the city and 
making his vessel in time. 

“But when did you make up your mind to all this?” demanded 
Monsieur Farival. 

“This afternoon,” returned Robert, with a shade of annoyance. 

“At what time this afternoon?” persisted the old gentleman, with 
nagging determination, as if he were cross-questioning a criminal in 
a court of justice. 

“At four o’clock this afternoon, Monsieur Farival,’’ Robert re- 
plied, in a high voice and with a lofty air, which reminded Edna of 
some gentleman on the stage. 

She had forced herself to eat most of her soup, and now she was 
picking the flaky bits of a court bouillon with her fork. 

The lovers were profiting by the general conversation on Mexico 
to speak in whispers of matters which they rightly considered were 
interesting to no one but themselves. The lady in black had once 
received a pair of prayer-beads of curious workmanship from Mex- 
ico, with very special indulgence attached to them, but she had 
never been able to ascertain whether the indulgence extended out- 
side the Mexican border. Father Fochel of the Cathedral had at- 
tempted to explain it; but he had not done so to her satisfaction. 
And she begged that Robert would interest himself, and discover, if 
possible, whether she was entitled to the indulgence accompanying 
the remarkably curious Mexican prayer-beads. 

Madame Ratignolle hoped that Robert would exercise extreme 
caution in dealing with the Mexicans, who, she considered, were a 
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treacherous people, unscrupulous and revengeful. She trusted she 
did them no injustice in thus condemning them as a race. She had 
known personally but one Mexican, who made and sold excellent 
tamales, and whom she would have trusted implicitly, so soft- 
spoken was he. One day he was arrested for stabbing his wife. She 
never knew whether he had been hanged or not. 

Victor had grown hilarious, and was attempting to tell an anec- 
dote about a Mexican girl who served chocolate one winter in a 
restaurant in Dauphine Street. No one would listen to him but old 
Monsieur Farival, who went into convulsions over the droll story. 

Edna wondered if they had all gone mad, to be talking and 
clamoring at that rate. She herself could think of nothing to say 
about Mexico or the Mexicans. 

“At what time do you leave?” she asked Robert. 

“At ten,” he told her. ‘“‘Beaudelet wants to wait for the moon.” 

“Are you all ready to go?” 

“Quite ready. I shall only take a handbag, and shall pack my 
trunk in the city.” 

He turned to answer some question put to him by his mother, 
and Edna, having finished her black coffee, left the table. 

She went directly to her room. The little cottage was close and 
stuffy after leaving the outer air. But she did not mind; there ap- 
peared to be a hundred different things demanding her attention 
indoors. She began to set the toilet-stand to rights, grumbling at the 
negligence of the quadroon, who was in the adjoining room putting 
the children to bed. She gathered together stray garments that were 
hanging on the backs of chairs, and put each where it belonged in 
closet or bureau drawer. She changed her gown for a more com- 
fortable and commodious wrapper. She rearranged her hair, comb- 
ing and brushing it with unusual energy. Then she went in and 
assisted the quadroon in getting the boys to bed. 

They were very playful and inclined to talk—to do anything but 
lie quiet and go to sleep. Edna sent the quadroon away to her 
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supper and told her she need not return. Then she sat and told the 
children a story. Instead of soothing it excited them, and added to 
their wakefulness. She left them in heated argument, speculating 
about the conclusion of the tale which their mother promised to 
finish the following night. 

The little black girl came in to say that Madame Lebrun would 
like to have Mrs. Pontellier go and sit with them over at the house 
till Mr. Robert went away. Edna returned answer that she had 
already undressed, that she did not feel quite well, but perhaps she 
would go over to the house later. She started to dress again, and got 
as far advanced as to remove her peignoir. But changing her mind 
once more she resumed the peignoir, and went outside and sat down 
before her door. She was overheated and irritable, and fanned her- 
self energetically for a while. Madame Ratignolle came down to 
discover what was the matter. 

“All that noise and confusion at the table must have upset me,” 
replied Edna, “and moreover, I hate shocks and surprises. The idea 
of Robert starting off in such a ridiculously sudden and dramatic 
way! As if it were a matter of life and death! Never saying a word 
about it all morning when he was with me.” 

“Yes,” agreed Madame Ratignolle. “I think it was showing us 
all—you especially—very little consideration. It wouldn’t have sur- 
prised me in any of the others; those Lebruns are all given to 
heroics. But I must say I should never have expected such a thing 
from Robert. Are you not coming down? Come on, dear; it doesn’t 
look friendly.” 

“No,” said Edna, a little sullenly. “I can’t go to the trouble of 
dressing again; I don’t feel like it.” 

“You needn’t dress; you look all right; fasten a belt around your 
waist. Just look at me!” 

“No,” persisted Edna; “but you go on. Madame Lebrun might be 
offended if we both stayed away.” 

Madame Ratignolle kissed Edna good-night, and went away, 
being in truth rather desirous of joining in the general and animated 
conversation which was still in progress concerning Mexico and the 
Mexicans. 
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Somewhat later Robert came up, carrving his hand-bag. 

“‘Aren’t you feeling well?” he asked. 

“Oh, well enough. Are you going right away?” 

He lit a match and looked at his watch. “In twenty minutes,” he 
said. The sudden and brief flare of the match emphasized the dark- 
ness for a while. He sat down upon a stool which the children had 
left out on the porch. 

“Get a chair,” said Edna. 

“This will do,” he replied. He put on his soft hat and nervously 
took it off again, and wiping his face with his handkerchief, com- 
plained of the heat. 

“Take the fan,” said Edna, offering it to him. 

“Oh, no! Thank you. It does no good; you have to stop fanning 
some time, and feel all the more uncomfortable afterward.” 

“That’s one of the ridiculous things which men always say. I have 
never known one to speak otherwise of fanning. How long will you 
be gone?” 

“Forever, perhaps. I don’t know. It depends upon a good many 
things.” 

“Well, in case it shouldn’t be forever, how long will it be?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“This seems to me perfectly preposterous and uncalled for. I 
don’t like it. I don’t understand your motive for silence and mys- 
tery, never saying a word to me about it this morning.” He re- 
mained silent, not offering to defend himself. He only said, after a 
moment: 

“Don’t part from me in an ill-humor. I never knew you to be out 
of patience with me before.” : 

“T don’t want to part in any ill-humor,” she said. “But can’t you 
understand? I’ve grown used to seeing you, to having you with me 
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all the time, and your action seems unfriendly, even unkind. You 
don’t even offer an excuse for it. Why, I was planning to be to- 
gether, thinking of how pleasant it would be to see you in the city 
next winter.” 

“So was I,” he blurted. “Perhaps that’s the—” He stood up sud- 
denly and held out his hand. ‘“‘Good- by, my dear Mrs. Pontellier; 
good- by. You won’t—I hope you won’t completely forget me.” She 
clung to his hand, striving to detain him. 

“Write to me when you get there, won’t you, Robert?” she en- 
treated. 

“T will, thank you. Good-by.” 

How unlike Robert! The merest acquaintance would have said 
something more emphatic than “I will, thank you; good-by,” to 
such a request. 

He had evidently already taken leave of the people over at the 
house, for he descended the steps and went to join Beaudelet, who 
was out there with an oar across his shoulder waiting for Robert. 
They walked away in the darkness. She could only hear Beaudelet’s 
voice; Robert had apparently not even spoken a word of greeting to 
his companion. 

Edna bit her handkerchief convulsively, striving to hold back and 
to hide, even from herself as she would have hidden from another, 
the emotion which was troubling—tearing—her. Her eyes were 
brimming with tears. 

For_the.first. time she recognized anew the symptoms.of infatua- 
tion..which..she felt _incipiently as a child, as a girl in her earliest 
teens, and_later.as.a.young.woman. The recognition did not lessen 
the reality, the poignancy of the revelation by any suggestion or 
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promise of instability, The past was nothing to her; | offered no 
_ lesson which she was willing to heed. The future was a mystery 


which she never attempted to penetrate. The present alone was | 
significant; was hers, to torture her as it was doing then with the / 


| biting conviction that she had lost that which she had held, that she / 


| had been denied that which her impassioned, newly awakened being 
| demanded. _ SS ae eR Sees 


XVI 

“Do you miss your friend greatly?” asked Mademoiselle Reisz 
one morning as she came creeping up behind Edna, who had just 
left her cottage on her way to the beach. She spent much of her 
time.in the water since she had acquired finally the art of swim- 
ming. ‘As their stay at Grand Isle drew near its close, she felt that 
she could not give too much time to a diversion, which afforded her 


the-only real pleasurable moments that she knew. When Mademoi- 


selle Reisz came and touched her upon the shoulder and spoke to 
her, the woman seemed to echo the thought which was ever in 
Edna’s mind; or, better, the feeling which constantly possessed her. 

Robert’s going had some..way..taken.the brightness, the color, the 
meaning..out_of..evervthing, The conditions of her life were in no 
way changed, but_her..whole~existence»was~dulled, like a faded 
garment which seems to be no longer worth wearing. She sought 
him everywhere—in others whom she induced to talk about him. 
She went up in the mornings to Madame Lebrun’s room, braving 
the clatter of the old sewing-machine. She sat.there and chatted at 
intervals as Robert_had done. She gazéd around the room at the 
pictures and ‘photographs hanging upon the wall, and discovered in 
some corner an old family album, which she examined with the 
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keenest interest, appealing to Madame Lebrun for enlightenment 
concerning the many figures and faces which she discovered be- 
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seated in her lap, a round-faced infant with a fist in his mouth. The 
eyes alone in the baby suggested the man. And that was he also in 
kilts, at the age of five, wearing long curls and holding a whip in his 
hand. It made Edna laugh, and she laughed, too, at the portrait in 
his first long trousers; while another interested her, taken when he 
left for college, looking thin, long-faced, with eyes full of fire, 
ambition and great intentions. But there was no recent picture, none 
which suggested _the Robert who had gone..away...fve—days~ago; 
leaving-a-void and wilderness behind him. 

“Oh, Robert stopped having his pictures taken when he had to 
pay for them himself! He found wiser use for his money, he says,” 
explained Madame Lebrun. She had a letter from him, written “Gaa\ 
before he left New Orleans. Edna wished to see the letter, and PS 
Madame Lebrun told her to look for it either on the table or the 
dresser, or perhaps it was on the mantelpiece. 

The letter was on the bookshelf. It possessed the greatest interest 
and attraction for Edna; the envelope, its size and shape, the post- 
mark, the handwriting. She examined every detail of the outside 
before opening it. There were only a few lines, setting forth that he 
would leave the city that afternoon, that he had packed his trunk in 
good shape, that he was well, and sent her his love and begged to be 
affectionately remembered to all. There was no special message to 
Edna except a postscript saying that if Mrs. Pontellier desired to 
finish the book which he had been reading to her, his mother would 
find it in his room, among other books there on the table. Edna 从 5 
experienced a pang of jealousy.because he had written.to.his.mother. “ 
rather_than to her... 

Every one seemed to take for granted _.that.she..missed_him...Even..... 


her husband, when he came down the Saturday following Robert’s 


departure, expressed regret that he had gone. 
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ve “How do vou get on without him, Edna?” he asked. 
WO yk j__ “Its very dull without him,” she admitted. Mr. Pontelier had 
Rotor “ seen Robert in the city, and Edna asked him a dozen questions or 


more. Where had they met? On Carondelet Street, in the morning. 

They had gone “in” and had a drink and a cigar together. What had 

they talked about? Chiefly about his prospects in Mexico, which 

Mr. Pontellier thought were promising. How did he look? How did 

le seem—grave, or gay, or how? Quite cheerful, and wholly taken 

ip with the idea of his trip, which Mr. Pontellier found altogether 

atural in a voung fellow about to seek fortune and adventure. in a 

strange, queer country. 

otra tapped her foot impatiently, and wondered»why..the_chil- 
dren persisted in playing in the sun_when. they might be under the 
trees. She went down and led them out of the sun, scolding the 
“quadroon for not being more attentive. 

It did not strike her as in the least grotesque that she should be 
making of Robert the object of conversation and leading her hus- 
band to speak of him. The sentiment which-she-entertained for 
Robert in no way resembled that-which she felt for her husband, or 
had ever felt, or-ever_expected-to feel. She had all her life long been. 
accustomed to harbor thoughts_and_emotions_which_never voiced 
themselves. They hhad neyer taken the form of. struggles. They be- 
longed to her and were her own, and she entertained the conviction 
that she had a tight to them and that they concerned no one but 
le Edna had once told Madame Ratignolle that shé would 

f never sacrifice herself for her children, or for any one. Then had 
 Yonlenea a rather heated argument; the two women did not appear 
_ to understand each other or to be talking the same language. Edna 
| tried to appease her friend, to explain. 

“IT would give up the unessential; I would give my money, I 
would give my life for my children; but I wouldn’t give myself. I 
can’t make it more clear; it’s only something which I am beginning 
to comprehend, which is revealing itself to me.” 
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“IT don’t know what you would call the essential, or what you 
mean by the unessential,”’ said Madame Ratignolle, cheerfully; “but 
a woman who would give her life for her children could do no more 
than that—your Bible tells you so. I’m sure I couldn’t do more than 
that.” 

, yes you could!” laughed Edna. 

She was not surprised at Mademoiselle Reisz’s question the morn- 
ing that lady, following her to the beach, tapped her on the shoulder 
and asked if she did not greatly miss her young friend. 

“Oh, good morning, Mademoiselle; it is you? Why, of course I 
miss Robert. Are you going down to bathe?” 

“Why should I go down to bathe at the very end of the season 
when I haven’t been in the surf all summer?” replied the wom a 
disagreeably. 

“I beg your pardon,” offered Edna, in some embarrassment, 


A\o\she should have remembered that Mademoiselle Reisz’s avoidance 


of the water had furnished a theme for much pleasantry. Some 
among them thought it was on account of her false hair, or the 
dread of getting the violets wet, while others attributed it to the 
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natural aversion for water Sometim lev ccompany the 


ttistic temperament. Mademoiselle offered Edna some chocolates 
in a paper bag, which she took from her pocket, by way_of showing 
that she bore no ill feeling. She habitually ate chocolates for their 
sustaining quality; they contained much nutriment in small com- 
pass, she said. They saved her from starvation, as Madame Lebrun’s 
table was utterly impossible; and no one Gave so impertinent a 
woman as Madame Lebrun)could think of offering such food to 
people and requiring them to pay for it. 

“She must feel very lonely without her son,” said Edna, desiring 
to change the subject. “Her favorite son, too. It must have been 
quite hard to let him go.” 

Mademoiselle laughed maliciously. 
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“Her favorite son! Oh, dear! Who could have been imposing such 
a tale upon you? Aline Lebrun lives for Victor, and for Victor 
alone. She has spoiled him into the worthless creature he is. She 
worships him and the ground he walks on. Robert is very well in a 
way, to give up all the money he can earn to the family, and keep 
the barest pittance for himself. Favorite son, indeed! I miss the poor 
fellow myself, my dear. I liked to see him and to hear him about the 
place—the only Lebrun who is worth a pinch of salt. He comes to 
see me often in the city. I like to play to him. That Victor! hanging 
would be too good for him. It’s a wonder Robert hasn’t beaten him 
to death long ago.” 

“T thought he had great patience with his brother,” offered Edna, 
glad to be talking about Robert, no matter what was said. 

“Oh! he thrashed him well enough.a year or two ago,” said 
Mademoiselle. “It was about a(Spanish git} whom Victor consid- 


_ ered that he had some sort of claim upon. He met Robert one day 


talking to the girl, or walking with her, or bathing with her, or 
carrying her basket—I don’t remember what;—and he became so 
insulting and abusive that Robert gave him a thrashing on the spot 
that has kept. him comparatively in order for a good while. It’s 
about time he was getting another.” 

“Was her name Mariequita?” asked Edna. 

“Mariequita—yes, that was it; Mariequita. I had forgotten. Oh, 
she’s a sly one, and a bad one,.that-Mariequita!”’ 

Edna looked down at Mademoiselle Reisz and wondered how she 
could have listened to her venom so long. For some reason she felt 
depressed, almost unhappy. She had not intended to go into the 
water; but she donned her bathing suit, and left Mademoiselle 
alone, seated under the shade of the children’s tent. The water was 
growing cooler as the season advanced. Edna plunged and swam 
about with an abandon that thrilled and invigorated her. She re- 
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mained a long time in the water, half hoping that Mademoiselle 
Reisz would not wait for her. 

But Mademoiselle waited. She was very amiable during the walk 
back, and raved much over Edna’s appearance in her bathing suit. 
She talked about music. She hoped that Edna would go to see her in 
the city, and wrote her address with the stub of a pencil on a piece 
of card which she found in her pocket. 

“When do you leave?” asked Edna. 

“Next Monday; and you?” 

“The following week,” answered Edna, adding, “It has been a 
pleasant summer, hasn’t it, Mademoiselle?” 

“Well,” agreed Mademoiselle Reiz, with a shrug, ‘‘rather pleasant, 
if it hadn’t been for the mosquitoes and the Farival twins.” 


XVII 
The Pontelliers possessed a very charming home on Esplanade 


| Street? in New Orleans. It was a large, double cottage, with a broad 
| front veranda, whose round, fluted columns supported the sloping 
| roof. The house was painted a dazzling white; the outside shutters, 


or jalousies, were green. In the yard, which was kept scrupulously 
neat, were flowers and plants of every description which flourishes 
in South Louisiana. Within doors the appointments were perfect 
after the conventional type. The softest carpets and rugs covered the 
floors; rich and tasteful draperies hung at doors and windows. There 
were paintings, selected with judgment and discrimination, upon the 
walls. The cut glass, the silver, the heavy damask which daily ap- 
peared upon the table were the envy of many women whose hus- 
bands were less generous than Mr. Pontellier. ; 
Mr. Pontellier was very fond of walking about his house examin- 
ing its various appointments and details, to see that nothing was 
amiss. He greatly valued his possessions, chiefly..because they were 
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\ his, and derived genuine pleasure from contemplating a painting, a 
‘statuette, a rare lace curtain—no matter what—after he had bought 


OA it and Placed it among his household gods. 
OR’ | On Tuesday afternoons—Tuesday being Mrs. Pontellier’s recep- 


tion day —there was a constant stream of callers—women who 
came in carriages or in the street cars, or walked when the air was 
soft and distance permitted. A light-colored mulatto boy, in dress 
coat and bearing a diminutive silver tray for the reception of cards, 
admitted them. A maid, in white fluted cap, offered the callers 
liqueur, coffee, or chocolate, as they might desire. Mrs:-Pentellier, 
attired in a handsome _reception.gown, remained_in-the—drawing-» 
room..the-entire_afternoon..receiving..her—visitors. Men sometimes 
called in the evening with their wives. 

This had been the programme which Mrs. Pontellier had reli- 
giously followed since her marriage, six years before. Certain eve- 
nings during the week she and her husband attended the opera or 
sometimes the play. 

Mr. Pontellier left his home in the mornings between nine and 
ten o’clock, and rarely returned before half-past six or seven in the 
evening—dinner being served at half-past seven. 

. .y,4 He and his wife seated themselves at table on Tuesday evening, 
ye See\ “\¥ 2a few weeks after their return from Grand Isle. They were alone 
together. The boys were being put to bed; the patter of their bare, 
escaping feet could be heard occasionally, as well as the pursuing 
voice of the quadroon, lifted in mild protest and entreaty. Mrs. 
Pontellier did not wear her usual Tuesday reception gown; she was 
in ordinary house_dress. Mr. Pontellier, who was observant about 
such things, noticed it, as he served the soup and handed it to the 
boy in waiting. 

“Tired out, Edna? Whom did you have? Many callers?” he asked. 
He tasted his soup and began to season it with pepper, salt, vinegar, 
mustard—everything within reach. 

“There were a good many,” replied Edna, who was eating her 
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soup with evident satisfaction. “I found their cards when I got 
home; I was out.” 

“Qutt” exclaimed her husband, with something like genuine con- 
sternation in his voice as he laid down the vinegar cruet and looked 
at her through his glasses. ““Why, what could have taken you out on 
Tuesday? What did you have to do?” 

“Nothing. I simply felt like going out, and I went out.” 

“Well, I hope you left some suitable excuse,” said her husband, 
somewhat appeased, as he added a dash of cayenne pepper to the 
soup. 

“No, I left no excuse. I told Joe to say I was out, that was all.” 

“Why, my dear, I should think you’d understand by this time that 
people don’ t do such things; we've got to.observe\les-c convenances ces") 
if we-ever expect to-get.on.and keep up..with.the procession. If you 
felt that you had to leave home this afternoon, you should have left 
some suitable explanation for, your absence. eave 

“This. soup is really impossible; it’s strange that woman hasn’t 
learned yet to make a decent soup. Any free-lunch stand in town 
serves a better one. Was Mrs. Belthrop here?” 

“Bring the tray with the cards, Joe. I don’t remember who was 
here.” 

The boy retired and returned after a moment, bringing the tiny 
silver tray, which was covered with ladies’ visiting cards. He handed 
it to Mrs. Pontellier. 

“Give it to Mr. Pontellier,”’ she said. 

Joe offered the tray to Mr. Pontellier, and removed the soup. 

Mr. Pontellier scanned the names of his wife’s callers, reading 
some of them aloud, with comments as he read. 

“The Misses Delasidas.’ I worked a big deal in futures for their 
father this morning; nice girls; it’s time they were getting married. 
‘Mis. Belthrop.’ I tell you what it is, Edna; you can’t afford to snub 
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Mrs. Belthrop. Why, Belthrop-could buy and sell us*ten-times_over 
His business is worth a good,.round-sum-to me. You’d better write 
hér a note. ‘Mrs. James Highcamp.’ Hugh! the less you have to do 
with Mrs. Highcamp, the better. ‘Madame Laforcé.’ Came all the 
way from Carrolton, too, poor old soul. ‘Miss Wiggs,’ “Mrs. Elea- 
nor Boltons.’ ”He pushed the cards aside. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Edna, who had been fuming. “Why are you 
taking the thing so seriously and making such a fuss over it?” 

“I’m not making any fuss over it. But it’s just such seeming trifles 
that we’ve got to take seriously; such things count.” 

The fish was scorched. Mr. Pontellier would not touch it. Edna 
said she did not mind a little scorched taste. The: roast was in some 
way not to his fancy, and he did not like the manner in which the 


| vegetables were served. 


“It seems to me,” he said, “we spend money enough in this house 
to procure at least one meal a day which a man could eat and retain 
his self-respect.” 

“You used to think the cook was a treasure,” returned Edna, 
indifferently. 

“Perhaps she was when she first came; but cooks are only human. 


_ Thev need looking after, like any other class of persons that you 


emiplov. ‘Suppose I didn’t look after the clerks in my office, just let 
them run things their own way; they'd soon make a nice mess of me 


‘and my business.” 


“Where are you going?” asked Edna, seeing that her husband 
arose from table without having eaten a morsel except a taste of the 
highly-seasoned soup. 

“I’m going to get my dinner at the club. Good night.” He went 
into the hall, took his hat and stick from the stand, and left the 
house. 

She--was.somewhat..familiar-with» such scenes. They had often 
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made her very unhappy. On a few previous occasions she had been 
completely deprived of any desire to finish her dinner. Sometimes 
she had gone into the kitchen to administer a tardy rebuke to the 
cook. Once she went to her room and studied the cookbook during 
an entire evening, finally writing out_a menu for the week, which 
left her harassed with a feeling that, after all, she had accomplished 
no good that was worth the name. 

But that evening Edna finished her dinner alone, with forced 
deliberation. Her face was flushed and_her eyes flamed. with. 8 some 
inward fire that lighted them. After finishing her dinner she went to 
her room, having instructed the boy to tell any other callers that she 
was indisposed. 

It was a large, beautiful room, rich and picturesque in the soft, 
dim light which the maid had turned low. She went and stood at an 
open window and looked out upon the deep tangle of the garden 
below. All the mystery and witchery of the night seemed to have 
gathered there amid the perfumes and the dusky and tortuous out- 
lines of flowers and foliage. She was seeking herself and finding 
herself in just such sweet, half-darkness which met her moods. But 
the voices were not soothing that came to her from the darkness 
and the sky above and the stars. They jeered and sounded mournful 
notes without promise, devoid even of hope. She turned back into 
the room and began to walk to and fro down its whole length, 
without stopping, without resting. She carried in her hands a thin 
handkerchief, which she tore into ribbons, rolled into a ball, and 
flung from her. Once she stopped, and taking off her wedding ring, 
flung.it upon.the.carpet. When she saw it lying ‘there, she stamped 
her.heel.upon it, striving to crush it. But her small boot heel did not 
make an indenture, not a mark upon the little glittering circlet. 

In a sweeping passion she seized a glass vase from the table and 
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flung it upon the tiles of the hearth. She wanted..to_destroy some- 
thingeFhe.crash and clatter were what.she.wanted.to-hear. 

A maid, alarmed at the din of breaking glass, entered the room to 
discover what was the matter. 

“A vase fell upon the hearth,” said Edna. “Never mind; leave it 
till morning.” 

“Oh! you might get some of the glass in your feet, ma’am,” 
insisted the young woman, picking up bits of the broken vase that 
were scattered upon the carpet. “And here’s your ring, ma’am, 
under the chair.” 

Edna_ held out her-hand,-and.taking the ring, slipped it upon her 
finger. 

XVIII 

The following morning Mr. Pontellier, upon leaving for his office, 
asked Edna if she would not meet him in town in order to look at 
some new fixtures for the library. 

“T hardly think we need new fixtures, Léonce. Don’t let us get 
anything new; you are too extravagant. I don’t believe vou ever 
think of saving or putting by.” 

“The way to become tich is_to_make money, my dear Edna, not 
to.save.it,’ “he said. He Tegretted that she did not feel inclined to go 
with him and select new fixtures. He kissed her good-by, and told 
her she was not looking well and must take care of herself. She was 
unusually pale and very quiet. 

She stood on the front veranda as he quitted the house, and 
absently picked a few sprays of jessamine that grew upon a trellis 
near by. She he inhaled the adorofthe-blassams and thrust. them into 
along the banquette a small “ express acon” ee they had filled 
with blocks and sticks. The quadroon was following them with little 
quick steps, having assumed a fictitious animation and alacrity for 
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the occasion. A fruit vender was crying his wares in the street. 

Edna looked straight before her with a self-absorbed expression 
upon her face. She felt no interest in anything about her. The street, 
the children, the fruit vender, the flowers growing there under her 
eyes, were all part and parcel of an alien world which had suddenly 
become antagonistic. 

She went back into the house. She had thought of speaking to the 
cook concerning her blunders of the previous night; but Mr. Pontel- 
lier had~saved_her_that disagreeable mission, for which she was_so 
poorly fitted. Mr. Pontellier’s arguments were usually convincing 
with those whom he employed. He left home feeling quite sure that 
he and Edna would sit down that evening, and possibly a few 
subsequent evenings, toa dinner deserving.of the name. 


Edna spent an hour or two in looking over some of her old 4 


sketches. She could see their shortcomings and defects, which were 
glaring in her eves. She tried to work a little, but found she was not 
in the humor. Finally she gathered together a few of the sketches— 
those which she considered the least discreditable; and she carried 
them. with her when, a little later, she dressed and left the house. 
She looked handsome and distinguished in her street gown. The tan 
of the seashore had left her face, and her forehead was smooth, 
white, and polished beneath her heavy, yellow-brown hair. There 
were a few freckles on her face, and a small, dark mole near the 
under lip and one on the temple, half-hidden in her hair. 

As Edna walked along the street she was thinking of Robert.She 
was still under the spelt of her infatuation. She had tried to forget 
him, realizing the irutility of remembering. But the-thought.of him 
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was like an obsession, ever pressing itself upon her. It was not that 
‘she dwelt upon details of their rain ata or recalled in any 


Rou a elt into the mist of the forgotten, reviving again with an 
intensity which filled her w i. an.incomprehensible longing. 


eae SS! 


Edna was on her way to. Madame Ratignolle’s. Their intimacy, 
begun at Grand Isle, had es ‘declined, and they had seen each other 
with some frequency since their return to the city. The Ratignolles 
lived at no great distance from Edna’s home, on the corner of a side 
street, where Monsieur Ratignolle owned and conducted a drug 
store which enjoved a steady and prosperous trade. His father had 
been in the business before him, and Monsieur Ratignolle stood well 
in the community and bore an enviable reputation for integrity and 
clear-headedness. His family lived in commodious apartments over 
the store, having an entrance on the side within the porte cochere.’ 
There was something which Edna thought very French, very for- 
eign, about their whole manner of living. In the large and pleasant 
salon which extended across the width of the house, the Ratignolles 
/entertained their friends once a fortnight with a soirée musicale, 

| sometimes diversified by card-playing. There was a friend who 
| played upon the ’cello. One brought his flute and another his violin, 


| while there were some who sang and a number who performed 
_ upon the piano with various degrees of taste and agility. The Ratig- 


| nolles’ soirées musicales were widely known, and it was considered 
la privilege to be invited to them. 

_ Edna found her friend engaged in assorting the clothes which had 
returned that morning from the laundry. She at once abandoned het 
occupation upon seeing Edna, who had been ushered without cere- 
mony into her presence. 

“’Cité can do it as well as I; it is really her business,” she 
explained to Edna, who apologized for interrupting her. And she 
summoned a young black woman, whom she instructed, in French, 
to be very careful in checking off the list which she handed her. She 
told her to notice particularly if a fine linen handkerchief of Mon- 
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sieur Ratignolle’s, which was missing last week, had been returned; 
and to be sure to set to one side such pieces as required mending 
and darning. 

Then placing an arm around Edna’s waist, she led her to the 
front of the house, to the salon, where it was cool and sweet with 
the odor of great roses that stood upon the hearth in jars. 

Madame Ratignolle looked more beautiful than ever there at 
home, in a negligé which left her arms almost wholly bare and 
exposed the rich, melting curves of her white throat. 7 

“Perhaps I shall be able to paint your picture some day,” said 
Edna with a smile when they were seated. She produced the roll of 
sketches and started to unfold them. “I believe I ought to work 
again. I feel as if I wanted to.be doing something. What do you 
think of them? Do you think it worth while to take it up again and 
study some more? I might study for a while with Laidpore.” 

She knew that Madame Ratignolle’s opinion in such a matter 
would be next to valueless, that she herself had not alone decided, 
but determined; but she sought the words and praise and encour- 
agement that would help her to put heart into her venture. 

“Your talent is immense, dear!” 

“Nonsense!” protested Edna, well pleased. 

“Immense, I tell you,” persisted Madame Ratignolle, surveying 
the sketches one by one, at close range, then holding them at arm’s 
length, narrowing her eyes, and dropping her head on one side. 
“Surely, this Bavarian peasant is worthy of framing; and this basket 
of apples! never have Iseen..anything..more..lifelike. One might 
almost be tempted to reach out a hand and take one.” 

Edna could not control a feeling which bordered upon com- 
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placency at_her_friend’s praise, even realizing, as she did, its true 


_worth, She retained a few of the sketches, and gave all the rest to 
“Madame Ratignolle, who appreciated the gift far beyond its value 
and proudly exhibited the pictures to her husband when he came up 
from the store.a little later for his midday dinner. 

‘Mr. Ratignollé was one of those men who are called the salt of 
the earth. His cheerfulness was unbounded, and it was matched by 
his goodness of heart, his broad charity, and common-sense. He and 
his wife spoke English with an accent which was only discernible 
through its un- English emphasis and a certain carefulness and de- 


~2 liberation. Edna’s husband spoke English with.noaccent-whatever. 
~T The } Ratignolles 1 understood each other perfectly..Jf ever the fusion 
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of two human beings in into one has been accomplished on this sphere 
it was surely in their union. 

As Edna seated herself at table with them she thought, “Better a 
dinner of herbs,” though it did not take her long to discover that 
was no dinner of herbs, but a delicious repast, simple, choice, and 
in every way satisfying. 

Monsieur Ratignolle was delighted to see her, though he found 
her looking not so well as at Grand Isle, and he advised a tonic. He 
talked a good deal on various topics, a little politics, some city news 
and neighborhood gossip. He spoke with an animation and earnest- 
ness that gave an exaggerated importance to every syllable he ut- 
tered. His_wife-was-keenly_interested.in.everything.he-said, laying 
down her fork the better to listen, chiming in, taking the words out 
of his mouth. 

Edna felt depressed rather than soothed after leaving them. The 


' little little glimpse a of domestic harmony which had been offered her, gave 


her no regret, no longing. It was.not.a condition of life which fitted 
her, and she could see in it but_an appalling and hopeless ennui. She 
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was moved by a kind of commiseration for Madame. Ratignolle,—a 


pity for that co which never uplifted. its possessor 
beyond the region of blind contentment, in whicl{ no smoment of 


anguish ever visited her soul, in which she would néver have the 
taste of life’ A delinuis Edna vaguely wondered what she meant by 
“‘life’s delirium,” It had crossed her thought like some unsought, 
éxtraneous impression. 

XIX 

Edna could not help but think that it was very foolish, very 
childish, to have stamped upon her wedding ring and smashed the 
crystal vase upon the tiles. She was visited by no more outbursts, Aw 
moving her to such futile expedients. She began to to do as she liked ck 
and to fecl as she liked. She completely abandoned ed her ‘Tuesdays at - rene \ 
home, and did not return the visits of those who had called upon NA 
her. She made no ineffectual efforts to conduct her household en 
bonne ménagere, going and coming as it suited her fancy,,and, so 
far as she was able, lending herself to any passing caprice. 

Mr. Pontellicr had been a rather courteous husband so long as he wr Ver me 
met a certain tacit submissiveness in his wife. But her new and -dc Os , 
unexpected line of conduct completely bewildered him. It shocked =? © 
him. Then_her, absolute-disregard-for-her-duties-as..a..wife_ angered 
him, When Mr. Pontellier. became..rude, Edna.grew..insolent. She 
had resolved never to take another step backward. 

“It seems to me the utmost folly for a woman at the head of a 
household, and the mother of children, to spend in an atelier days 
which would be better employed contriving for the comfort of her 
family.” 

“T feel like painting,’ 
feel like it.” 


, 


answered Edna. “Perhaps I shan’t always 
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“Then in God's name paint! but don’t let the family go to the 


WY devil. There’s Madame Ratignolle; because she keeps up her music, 
a she doesn’t let evervthing clk 60 to chaos. And she’s more of a 
we 
musician than vou are a painter.’ 
“She isn’t a musician, anon r m not a painter. ItLisn’t on account of 
painting that I Ict things go.’ 
“On account of whatethen?’ 
“Oh! I don’t know. Let me alone; you bother me.” 
It sometimes entered Mr. Pontellier’s mind to wonder if his wife 
qn were not growing a little unbalanced mentally. He could see plainly 
APU 


that she svas_ not buisclf That 1s, he could not see that she was 


vate ee 


becoming | herself and daily casting.aside. that Fetitiaussclt hich xp 
=n Tisband let Te alone as she on and went aw av to his 
office. Rdna went up to her atelier—a bright room in the top of the 
house. She was working with great energy and interest, without 
accomplishing anvthing, however, which satisfied her even in the 
| smallest degree. lor a time she had the whole household enrolled in 
the service of art. The boys posed for her. Thev thought it amusing 
at first, but the occupation soon lost its attractiveness when they 
discovered that it was not a game arranged especially for their 
entertainment. The quadroon sat for hours before Edna’s palette, 
patient_as a_savage, while the housemaid took charge of the chil- 
_ dren, and the drawing-room went undusted. But the house-maid, 
| too, served her term as model when Edna perceived that the young 
| woman's back and shoulders were molded on classic lines, and that 
her hair, loosened from its confining cap, became an inspiration. 
While dna worked she sometimes sang low the little air, “AA! si tu 
‘savais|” 
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It moved her with recollections. She could hear again the ripple 
of the watcr, the flapping sail. She could see the glint of the moon 
upon the bay, and could feel the soft, gustv beating of the hot south 
wind. A subtle current of desire passed through her.body, weaken- 
ing her hold upon the brushes and making her eves burn. 

There were days when she was very happy without knowing why. 
She was happy to be alive and breathing, when her whole being 
seemed to be one with the sunlighdyethe.color, the odors, the luxuri- 
ant warmth of some perfect Southern day. She liked then to wander 
alone into strange and unfamiliar places. She discovered many a 
sunny, sleepy corner, fashioned to dream in. And she found it gona 
to dream and to be alone and unmolested. ww, YQ 1S - 
There were days when she was unhappy, she did not know why, 
—when it did not seem worth while to be glad or sorry, to be alive 
or dead; when life appeared to her like a grotesque pandemonium 
and humanity like worms struggling blindly toward inevitable an- 
nihilation. She could not work on such a day, nor weave fancies to 
stir her pulses and warm her blood. 

XX 

It was during such a mood that Edna hunted up Mademoiselle 
Reisz. She had not forgotten the rather disagreeable impression left 
upon her by their last interview; but she nevertheless felt a desire to 
see her—above all, to listen while ‘ed iano. Quite 
early in the afternoon she started upon her quest for the pianist. 
Unfortunately she had mislaid or lost Mademoiselle Reisz’s card, 
and looking up her address in the city directory, she found that the 
woman lived on Bienvilles Street, some distance away. The direc- 
tory which fell into her hands was a year or more old, however, and 
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upon reaching the number indicated, Edna discovered that the 
house was occupied by a respectable family of mulattoes who had 
chambres garnies to let. They had been living there for six months, 
and knew absolutely nothing of a Mademoiselle Reisz. In fact, they 
knew nothing of any of their_neighbors; their lodgers were all peo- 
ple ‘of the | highest distinction, thev assured Edna. She did not linger 
to discuss class distinctions with Madame Pouponne, but hasiened 
to a neighboring grocery store, feeling sure that Mademoiselle 
would have left her address with the proprietor. 

He knew Mademoiselle Reisz a good deal better than he wanted 
to know her, he informed his questioner. In truth, he did not want 
to know her at all, anything concerning her—the most en 


thankful ih he did not Biot dice she had gone. 

Fdna’s desire to see Mademoiselle Reisz had increased tenfold 
since these unlooked-for obstacles had arisen to thwart it. She was 
wondering who could give her the information she sought, when it 
suddenly occurred to her that Madame Lebrun would be the one 
most likely to do so. She knew it was useless to ask Madame 

} who was on the most distant terms with the musician, 


_ and preferred to know nothing concerning her. She had once been 


almost as emphatic in expressing hérself upon the subject as the 
corner grocer. mah 

Edna knew that ladame Lebrumh had returned to the city, for it 
was the middle of November-And-she also knew where the Lebruns 
lived, on Chartres Street. 

Their home from the outside looked like a prison, with iron bars 
before the door and lower windows. The iron bars were a relic of 
the old régime, and no one had ever thought of dislodging them. 
At the side was a high fence enclosing the garden. A gate or door 
opening upon the street was locked. Edna rang the bell at this side 
garden gate, and stood upon the banquette, waiting to be admitted. 


* these unlooked-for obstacles: =these unexpected ae 
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It was Victot who opened the gate for her. A black woman, 
wiping her hands upon her apron, was close at his heels, Before she 
saw them Edna could hear them in altercation, the woman—plainly 
an anomaly—claiming the right to be allowed to perform her duties, 
one of which was to answer the bell. 

Victor was surprised and delighted to see Mrs. Pontellier, and he 
made no attempt to conceal either his astonishment or his delight. 
He was a dark-browed, good-looking youngster of nineteen, greatly 
resembling his: mother, but with ten times her impetuosity. He in- 
structed the black woman to go at once~and inform Madame 
Lebrun that Mrs. Pontellier desired to see her. The woman grum- 
bled a refusal to do part of her duty when she had not been permit- 
ted to do it all, and started back to her interrupted task of weeding 
the garden. Whereupon Victor administered a rebuke in the form of 
a volley of abuse, which owing to its rapidity and incoherence, was 
all but incomprehensible to Edna. Whatever it was, the rebuke was 
convincing, for the woman dropped her hoe and went mumbling 
into the house. 

Edna did not wish to enter. It was very pleasant there on the side 
porch, where there were chairs, a wicker lounge, and a small table. 
She seated herself, for she was tired from her long tramp; and she 
began to rock gently and smooth out the folds of her silk parasol. 
Victor drew up his chair beside her. He at once explained that the 
black woman’s offensive conduct was all due to imperfect training, 
as he was not there to take her in hand. He had only come up from 
the island the morning before, and expected to return next day. He 
stayed all winter at the island; he lived there, and kept the place in 
order and got things ready for the summer visitors. 

But a man needed occasional relaxation, he informed Mrs. Pon- 
tellicr, and every now and again he drummed up a pretext to bring 
him to the city. My! but he had had a time of it the evening before! 
He wouldn’t want his mother to know, and he began to talk in a 
whisper. He was scintillant with recollections. Of course, he 
couldn’t think of telling Mrs. Pontellier all about it, she being a 


woman and not comprehending such things. But it all began with a 
( s1il)peeping and smiling at him n through the shutters as he passed 
byf Oh! but she was a beauty! Certainly he smiled back, and went 


up and talked to her. Mrs. Pontellier did not know him if she 
supposed he was one to let an opportunity like that escape him. 
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Despite herself, the voungster amused her. She must have betrayed 
in her look some degree of interest or entertainment. The boy grew 
more daring, and Mrs. Pontellier might have found herself, in a 
little while, listening-to-a—highh colored story but for the timely 
appearance of Madame Lebrun. 

That lady was still clad in white, according to her custom of the 
summer. Her eyes beamed an effusive welcome. Would not Mrs. 
Pontellier go inside? Would she partake of some refreshment? Why 
had she not been there before? How was that dear Mr. Pontellier 
and how were those sweet children? Has Mrs. Pontellier ever known 
such a warm November? 

Victor went and reclined on the wicker lounge behind his moth- 
ers chair, where he commanded a view of Edna’s face. He had 
taken her parasol from her hands while he spoke to her, and he now 
lifted it and twirled it above him as he lay on his back. When 
Madame Lebrun complained that it was so dull coming back to the 
city; that she saw so few people now; that even Victor, when he 
came up from the island for a day or two, had so much to occupy 
Mien ee his time; ne it was 上 that = south: ‘went into 


and er ing. 

There had been but two letters from Robert, with little in them, 
they told her. Victor said it was really not worth while to go inside 
for the letters, when his mother entreated him to go in search of 
them. He remembered the contents, which in truth he rattled off 
very glibly when put to the test. 

One letter was written from Vera Cruz and the other from the 
City of Mexico. He had met Montel, who was doing everything 
toward his advancement. So far, the financial situation was no 
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improvement over the one he had left in New Orleans, but of course 
the prospects were vastly better. He wrote of the City of Mexico, 
the buildings, the people and their habits, the conditions of life 
which he found there. He sent his love to the family. He inclosed a 
check to his mother, and hoped she would affectionately remember 
him to all his friends. That was about the substance of the two 
letters. Edna felt that if there had been a message for her, she would 
have received it. The despondent frame of mind_in-which she had 
left home began again to overtake her, and she remembered that she 
wished to find Mademoiselle Reisz. 

Madame Lebrun knew where Mademoiselle Reisz lived. She gave 
Edna the address, regretting that she would not consent to stay and 
spend the remainder of the afternoon, and pay a visit to Mademoi- 
selle Reisz some other dav. The afternoon was already well ad- 
vanced. 

Victor escorted her out upon the banquette, lifted her parasol, 
and held it over her while he walked to the car with her. He 
entreated her to bear in mind that the disclosures of the afternoon 
were strictly confidential. She laughed and bantered him a little, 
remembering too late that she should have been dignified and re- 
served. 

“How handsome Mrs. Pontellier looked!” said Madame Lebrun 
to her son. 

“Ravishing!” he admitted. “The city atmosphere has improved 
her. Some way she doesn’t seem.like the samc woman,” 

XXI 

Some people contended that the reason Mademoiselle Reisz al- 
ways chose apartments up_under the roof was to discourage the 
approach of beggars, peddlars and callers. There were plenty of 
windows in her little front room. Thev were for the most part dingy, 
but as they were nearly always open it did not make so much 
difference. They often admitted into the room a good deal of smoke 
and soot; but at the same time all the light and air that there was 
came through them. From her windows could be seen the crescent 
of the river, the masts of ships and the big chimneys of the Missis- 
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sippi steamers. A magnificent piano crowded the apartment. In the 
next room she slept, and in the third and last she harbored a 
gasoline stove on which she cooked her meals when disinclined to 
descend to the neighboring restaurant. It was there also that she ate, 
keeping her belongings in a rare old buffet, dingy and battered from 
a hundred years of use. 

When Edna knocked at Mademoiselle Reisz’s front room door 
and entered, she discovered that person standing beside the window, 
engaged in mending or patching an old prunella gaiter. The little 
musician laughed all over when she saw Edna. Her_laugh consisted 
of a contortion of the face and all the” muscles of the Body. “She 
seemed strikingly homely, standing there in the afternoon light. She 
still wore the shabby lace and the artificial bunch of violets on the 
side of her head. 

“So you remembered me at last,”” said Mademoiselle. “I had said 
to myself, ‘Ah, bah! she will never come.’ ”’ 

“Did you want me to come?” asked Edna with a smile. 

“I had not thought much about it,” answered Mademoiselle. The 
two had seated themselves on a little bumpy sofa which stood 
against the wall. “I am glad, however, that you came. I have the 
water boiling back there, and was just about to make some coffee. 
You will drink a cup with me. And how is la belle dame? Always 
handsome! always healthy! always contented!’ She took Edna’s 
hand between her strong wiry fingers; holding.it—leosely without _ 
W armth, and executing a sort of double theme upon the back and 
palm 

“Yes,” she went on; “I sometimes thought: ‘She will never come. 
She promised as those women in society always do, without mean- 
Ang it. She will not come.’ For I really don’t believe od Tie, 
Mrs. Pontellier.”’ 
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“T don’t know whether I like you or not,” replied Edna, gazing 
down at the little woman with a quizzical look. 


Che_candor_of Mrs. Pontellier’s--admission—greathy— pleased 


Mademoiselle Reisz. She expressed her gratification by repairing 
forthwith to the region of the gasoline”Stove” and rewarding her 


guest with the promised cup of coffee. The ‘eras and the biscuit 
accompanying it proved very acceptable to Edna, who had declined 
refreshment at Madame Lebrun’s and was now beginning to feel 
hungry. Mademoiselle set the tray which she brought in upon a 
small table near at hand, and seated herself once again on the 
lumpy sofa. 

“T have had a-letter_from your friend,” she remarked, as she 
poured a little cream into Edna’s cup and handed it to her. 

“My friend?” 

“Yes, vour al Robert. He wrote to me from the City ‘of 
Mexico.” 

“Wrote to aie repeated Edna in amazement, stirring her coffee 
absently. 

“Yes, to me. Why not? Don’t stir all the warmth out ‘of your 
coffee; drink it. Though the letter might as well have been sent to 
you; it was nothing but! Mrs. Pontellier from beginning-to.end..” 

“Let me see it,’ ’ requested ‘the young woman, entreatingly. 

“No; a letter concerns no one but the person who writes it and 
the one to whom it is written.” 

“Haven't you just said it concerned me from beginning to end?” 

“It was written about you, not to you. ‘Have you seen Mrs. 
Pontellier? How is she looking?’ he asks. ‘As Mrs. Pontellier says,’ or 
‘as Mrs. Pontellier once said.’ ‘If Mrs. Pontellier should call upon 
you, play for her that Impromptu of Chopin’s, my favorite. I heard 
it here a day or two ago, but not as you play it. I should like to 

-know_homit_affeets—her,’ and so on, as if he supposed A we were 
constantly in each other’s society.” 

“Let me sce the letter.” 

ee no.” 
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“Have you answered it?” 

“No.” 

~Let me see the letter.” 

“No, and again, no.” 

“Then play the Impromptu for me.” 

“It is growing late; what time do you have to be home?” 

“Time docsn’t concern me. Your question seems a little rude. 
Play the Impromptu.” 

“But you have told me nothing of yourself. What are you doing?” 

“Painting!” laughed Edna. “I am becoming an artist. Think of 
itt 

“Ah! an artist! You have pretensions, Madame.” 

“Why pretensions? Do you think I could not become an artist?” 

“I do not know you well enough to say. I do not know your 
talent or your temperament. To be an artist includes much; one 
must possess many gifts>-absolute gifts—which have not been ac- 
quired by one’s own effort. And, moreover, to succeed, the artist 
must possess theycotirageous soul,” 

“What do you meamby the courageous soul?” 

“Couragcous, ma foi! The brave soul. The soul that dares and 
defies.” 

“Show me the letter and play for me the Impromptu. You see 
that I have persistence. Does that quality count for anything in 
art?” 

“It counts with a foolish old woman whom you have captivated,” 
replied Mademoiselle, with her wriggling laugh. 

The letter was right there at hand in the drawer of the little table 
upon which Edna had just placed her coffee cup. Mademoiselle 
opened the drawer and drew forth the letter, the topmost one. She 
placed it in Edna’s hands, and without further comment arose and 
went to the piano. 
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Mademoiselle played a soft interlude. It was an improvisation. 
She sat low at the instrument, and the lines of her body settled into 
ungraceful curves and angles that gave it an appearance of de- 
formity. Gradually and imperceptibly the interlude melted into the 
soft opening minor chords of the Chopin Impromptu. 

Edna did not know when the Impromptu began or ended. She sat 
in the sofa corner reading Robert’s letter by the fading light. 
Mademoiselle had glided from the Chopin into the quivering love- 
notes of Isolde’s song, and back again to the Impromptu with its 
soulful and poignant longing. 

The shadows deepened in the little room. The music grew strange 
and fantastic—turbulent, insistent, plaintive and soft with entreaty. 
The shadows grew deeper. The music filled the room. It floated out 
upon the night, over the housetops, the crescent of the river, losing 
itself in the silence of the upper air. 

Edna was sobbing, just as she had wept one midnight at Grand 
Isle when strange, new voices awoke in her. She arose in some 
agitation to take her departure. “May I come again, Mademoiselle?” 
she asked at the threshold. 

“Come whenever you feel like it. Be careful; the stairs and land- 
ings are dark; don’t stumble.” 

Mademoiselle reéntered and lit a candle. Robert’s letter_was on 
the floor. She stooped and picked it up. It was crumpled i and damp 
with tears. Mademoiselle smoothed the letter out, restored it to the 
envelope, and replaced it in the table drawer. 

XXII 

One morning on his way into town Mr. Pontellier.stopped at the 
house of his old friend and family physician, Doctor Mandelet) The 
Doctor was a semi-retired physician, resting, aS“the~sav: ing is, upon 
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his laurels. He bore a reputation for wisdom rather than skill— 
leaving the active practice of medicine to his assistants and vounger 
comtemporaries—and was much sought for in matters of consulta- 
tion. A few families, united to him bv bonds of friendship, he still 
attended when thev required the services of a physician. The Pontel- 
liers were among these. 

Mr. Pontellier found the Doctor reading at the open window of 


his study. His house stood rather far back from the street, in the 
center of a delightful garden, so that it was quiet and peaceful at the 
old gentleman’s study window. He was a great reader. He stared up 
disapprovingly over his eve-glasses as Mr. Pontellier entered, won- 
dering who had the temerity to disturb him at that hour of the 
morning. 

“Ah, Pontellier! Not sick, I hope. Come and have a seat. What 
news do you bring this morning?” He was quite portly, with a 
profusion of gray hair, and small blue eyes which age had robbed of 
much of their brightness but none of their penetration. 

“Oh! I’m never sick, Doctor. You know that I come of tough 
fiber—of that old Creole race of Pontelliers that dry up and finally 
blow away. I came to consult—no, not precisely to consult—to talk 
to you about Edna. I don’t know what ails her.” 

“Madame Pontellier not well?” marveled the Doctor. “Why, I 
saw her—I think it was a week ago—walking along Canal Street, 
the picture of health, it seemed to me.” 

“Yes, ves; she seems quite well,” said Mr. Pontellier, leaning 
forward and whirling his stick between his two hands; “but she 
doesn’t act well. She’s odd, she’s not like herself. I can’t make her 
out, and J thought perhaps vou’d help me.” 

“How does she act?” inquired the doctor. 

“Well, it isn’t easy to explain,” said Mr. Pontellier, throwing 
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himself back in his chair. “She lets the housekeeping go to the 
dickens.” 

“Well, well; women are not all alike, my dear Pontellier. We've 
got to consider—”’ 

“T know that; I told you I couldn’t explain. Her whole attitude— 
toward me and everbody and everything—has changed. You know I 
have a quick temper, but I don’t want to quarrel or be rude to a 
woman, especially my wife; vet I’m driven to it, and feel like ten 
thousand devils after I’ve made a fool of myself. She’s making it 
devilishly uncomfortable for me,” he went on nervously. “She’s got 
some sort of notion in her head concerning the eternal nghts of 
women; and—vou understand—we meet in the morning at the 
breakfast table.” 

The old gentleman lifted his shaggy eyebrows, protruded his thick 
nether lip, and tapped the arms of his chair with his cushioned 
finger-tips. 

“What have you been doing to her, Pontellier?” 

“Doing! Parbleu!” 

“Has she,” asked the Doctor, with a smile, “has she been associat- 
ing of late with a circle of pseudo-intellectual women —super- 
spiritual superior beings? My wife has been telling me about them.” 

“That’s the trouble,” broke in Mr. Pontellier, “She hasn’t been 
associating with any one. She h has abandoned her Tuesdays at home, 
has thrown over all her acquaintances, and goes tramping about by 
herself, moping in the street-cars, getting in after dark. I tell you 
she’s peculiar. I don’t like it; I feel a little worried over it.” 

This was a new aspect for the Doctor. “Nothing hereditary?” he 
asked, seriously. ‘“Nothing peculiar about her family antecedents, is 
there?” 
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“Oh, no, indeed! She comes of sound old Presbyterian Kentucky 
stock. The old gentleman, her father, I have heard, used to atone 
for his week-dav sins with his Sunday devotions. I know for a fact, 
that his race horses literally ran away with the prettiest bit of 
Kentucky farming land I ever laid eves upon. Margaret—you know 
Margaret—she has all the Presbyterianism undiluted. And the 
youngest is something of a vixen. By the way, she gets married in a 
couple of weeks from now.” 

“Send vour wife up to the wedding,” exclaimed the Doctor, fore- 
seeing a happy solution. “Let her stay among her own people for a 
while; it will do her good.” yj 
—~Fhat’s what I want her to do. She won't go to the ore She 
savs a wedding is one of the most lamentable spectacles on earth. 


Nice thing for a woman to say to her husband!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pontellier, fuming anew at the recollection. 

“Pontellier,” said the Doctor, after a moment’s reflection, “‘let 
your wife alone for a while. Don’t bother her, and don’t let her 
bother vou. Woman, my dear friend, is a very peculiar.and delicate 
grganism—a sensitive and highly organized woman, such as I 
know Mrs. Pontellier to be, is especially peculiar. It would require 
an inspired psychologist to deal successfully with them. And when 
ordinary fellows like you and me attempt to cope with their idio- 
syncrasies the result is bungling. Most women are moody and 
whimsical. This is some passing whim of your wife, due to some 
cause or causes which you and I needn’t try to fathom. But it will 
pass happily over, especially if you let her alone. Send her around to 
see me. 

“Oh! I couldn’t do that; there’d be no reason for it,” objected Mr. 
Pontellier. 

“Then Ill go around and see her,” said the Doctor. “I’ll drop in 
to dinner some evening en bon ami.” 
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“Do! by all means,” urged Mr. Pontellier. “What evening will you 
come? Say Thursday. Will you come Thursday?” he asked, rising to 
take his leave. 

“Very well; Thursday. My wife may possibly have some engage- 
ment for me Thursday. In case she has, I shall let you know. Other- 
wise, you may expect me.” 

Mr. Pontellier turned before leaving to say: 

“I am going to New York on business very soon. I have a big 
scheme on hand, and want to be on the field proper to pull the ropes 
and handle the ribbons. We'll let you in on the inside if you say so, 
Doctor,” he laughed. 

“No, I thank you, my dear sir,” returned the Doctor. “I leave 
such ventures to you younger men with the fever of life still in your 
blood.” 

“What I wanted to say,” continued Mr. Pontellier, with his hand 
on the knob; “I mav have to be absent a good while. Would you 
advise me to take Edna along?” 

“By all means, if she wishes to go. If not, leave her here. Don’t 
contradict her. The mood will pass, I assure you. It may take 
a a month, two, three months—possibly longer, but it will pass; have 
patience.” 

“Well, good-by, a jeudi,” said Mr. Pontellier, as he let mel 
out. 

The Doctor would have liked during the course of conversation 
to ask, “Is there any man in the case?” but he knew his Creole too 
well to make such a blunder as that. 

He did not resume his book immediately, but sat for a while 
meditatively looking out into the garden. 

XXIII 

Edna's S fatheh was in the city, and had been with them several 
days. She was not very warmly or deeply attached to him, but they 
had certain tastes in common, and when together they were com- 
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panionable. His coming was in the nature of a welcome distur- 
bance; it seemed to furnish a new direction for her emotions. 

He had come to purchase a wedding gift for his daughter, Janet, 
and an outfit for himself in which he might make a creditable 
appearance at her marriage. Mr. Pontellier had selected the bridal 
gift, as everv one immediately connected with him always deferred 
to his taste in such matters. And his suggestions on the question of 
dress—which too often assumes the nature of a problem—were of 
inestimable value to his father-in-law. But for the past few days the 
old gentleman had been upon Edna’s hands, and in his society she 
was becoming acquainted with a new set of sensations. He had been 
a colonel in the Confederate army, and still maintained, with the 
title, the military bearing which had always accompanied it. His 
hair. and mustache were white and silky, emphasizing the rugged 
bronze of his face. He was tall and thin, and wore his coats padded, 
which gave a fictitious breadth and depth to his shoulders and chest. 
Edna and her father looked very distinguished together, and excited 
a good deal of notice during their perambulations. Upon his arrival 
she began by introducing him to her atelier and making a sketch of 
him. He took the whole matter very seriously. If her talent had been 
ten-fold greater than it was, it would not have surprised him, con- 
vinced as he was that he had bequeathed to all of his daughters the 
germs of a masterful capability, which only depended upon their 
own efforts to be directed toward successful achievement. 

Before her pencil he sat rigid and unflinching, as he had faced the 
cannon’s mouth in days gone by. He resented the intrusion of the 
children, who gaped with wondering eyes at him, sitting so stiff up 
there in their mother’s bright atelier. When they drew near he 
motioned them away with an expressive action of the foot, loath to 
disturb the fixed lines of his countenance, his arms, or his rigid 
shoulders. 
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Edna, anxious to entertain him, invited Mademoiselle Reisz to 
meet him, having promised him a treat in her piano~playing;-but 
Mademoiselle-declined.the invitation. So together they attended a 
soirée musicale at the Ratignolle’s. Monsieur and Madame Ratig- 

nolle-made much of the Colonel, installing him as the guest of 

honor and engaging him at once to dine with them the following 

Sunday, or any day which he might select. Madame coquetted with 

him in the most captivating and naive manner, with eyes, gestures, 

and a profusion of compliments, till the Colonel’s old head felt 
thirty years younger on his padded shoulders. Edna marveled, not 
comprehending. She herself was almost devoid of coquetry. 

There were one or two men whom she observed at the soirée 
musicale; but she would never have felt moved to any kittenish 
display to attract their notice—to any feline or feminine wiles to 
express herself toward them. Their personality attracted her in an 
agrecable way. Her fancy selected them, and she was glad when a 
lull in the music gave them an opportunity to meet her and talk 
with her. Often on the street the glance of strange eves had lingered 
in her memory, and sometimes had disturbed her. 

Mr. Pontellier did not attend these scirées musicales. He consid- 
ered them bourgeois, and found more diversion at the club. To 
Madame Ratignolle he said the music dispensed at her soirées was 
too “heavy,” too far beyond his untrained comprehension. His ex- 
cuse flattered her. But she disapproved of Mr. Pontellier’s club, and 
she was frank enough to tell Edna so. 


it—more united, if he did.” 

“Oh! dear no!” said Edna, with a_blank look in her eyes. “What 
should I do if he stayed home? We wouldn't have anything to say to 
each other.” 
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She had not much of anything to say to her father, for that 
matter; but he did not antagonize her. She discovered that he inter- 
ested her, though she realized that he might not interest her long; 
and for the first time in her life she felt as if she were thoroughly 
acquainted with him. He kept her busy serving him and ministering 
to his wants. It amused her to do so. She would not permit a servant 
or one of the children to do anything for him which she might do 
herself. Her husband noticed, and thought it was the expression of a 
deep filial attachment which he had never suspected. 

The Colonel drank numerous “toddies” during the course of the 
day, which left him, however, imperturbed. He was an expert at 
concocting strong drinks. He had even invented some, to which he 
had given fantastic names, and for whose manufacture he required 
diverse ingredients that it devolved upon Edna to procure for him. 

When Doctor Mandelet dined with the Pontelliers on Thursday 
he could discern in Mrs. Pontellier no trace of that morbid condi- 
tion which her husband had reported to him. She was excited and in 
a manner radiant. She and her father had been to the race course, 
and their thoughts when they seated themselves at table were still 
occupied with the events of the afternoon, and their talk was still of 
the track. The Doctor had not kept pace with turf affairs. He had 
certain recollections of racing in what he called “the good old 
times” when the Lecompte stables flourished, and he drew upon 
this fund of memories so that he might not be left out and seem 
wholly devoid of the modern spirit. But he failed to impose upon 
the Colonel, and was even far from impressing him with this 
trumped-up knowledge of bygone davs. Edna had staked her father 
on his last venture, with the most gratifying results to both of them. 
Besides, they had met some very charming people, according to the 
Colonel’s impressions. Mrs. Mortimer Merriman and Mrs. James 
Highcamp, who were there with Alcée Arobin, had joined them and 
had enlivened the hours in a fashion that warmed him to think of. 

Mr. Pontellier himself had no particular leaning toward horse- 
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racing, and was even rather inclined to discourage it as a pastime, 
especially when he considered the fate of that blue-grass farm in 
Kentucky. He endeavored, in a general way, to express a particular 
disapproval, and only succeeded in arousing the ire and opposition 
of his father-in-law. A pretty dispute followed, in which Edna 
warmly espoused her father’s cause and the Doctor remained neu- 
tral. 

He observed his hostess attentively from under his shaggy brows, 
and noted a subtle change which had transformed her from the 
listless woman he had known into a being who, for the moment, 
seemed palpitant with the forces of life. Her speech was warm and 
energetic. There was no repression in her glance or gesture. She 
reminded him of some beautiful, sleek animal waking up in the 
sun. 

The dinner was excellent. The claret was warm and the cham- 
pagne was cold, and under their beneficent influence the threatened 
unpleasantness melted and vanished with the fumes of the wine. 

Mr. Pontellier warmed up and grew reminiscent. He told some 
amusing plantation experiences, recollections of old Iberville and his 
youth, when he hunted ’possum in company with some friendly 
darky; thrashed the pecan trees, shot the grosbec, and roamed the 
woods and fields in mischievous idleness. 

The Colonel, with little sense of humor and of the fitness of 
things, related a somber episode of those dark and bitter days, in 
which he had acted a conspicuous part and always formed a central 
figure. Nor was the Doctor happier in his selection, when he told 
the old, ever new and curious story of the waning of a woman’s 
love, seeking strange, new channels, only to return to its legitimate 
source after days of fierce unrest. It was one of the many little 
human documents which had been unfolded to him during his long 
career as a physician. The story did not seem especially to impress 
Edna. She had one of her own to tell, of a woman who paddled 
away with her lover one night in a pirogue and never came back. 
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They were lost amid the Baratarian Islands, and no one ever heard 
of them or found trace of them from that day to this. It was a pure 
invention. She said that Madame Antoine had related it to her. 
That, also, was an invention. Perhaps it was a dream she had had. 
But every glowing word seemed real to those who listened. They 
could feel the hot breath of the Southern night; they could hear 
the long sweep of the pirogue through the glistening moonlit water, 
the beating of birds’ wings, rising startled from among the reeds in 
the salt-water pools; they could see the faces of the lovers, pale, 
close together, rapt in oblivious forgetfulness, drifting into the un- 
known. 

The champagne was cold, and its subtle fumes played fantastic 
tricks with Edna’s memory that night. 

Outside, away from the glow of the fire and the soft lamplight, 
the night was chill and murky. The Doctor doubled his old-fash- 
ioned cloak across his breast as he strode home through the dark- 
ness. He knew his fellow-creatures better than most men; knew that 
inner life which so seldom unfolds itself to unanointed eyes. He was 
sorry he had accepted Pontellier’s invitation. He was growing old, 
and beginning to need rest and an imperturbed spirit. He did not 
want the secrets of other lives thrust upon him. 

“I hope it isn’t Arobin,” he muttered to himself as he walked. “T 
hope to heaven it isn’t Alcée Arobin.” 

XXIV 

Edna and her father had a warm, and almost violent dispute 
upon the subject of her refusal to attend her sister’s wedding. Mr. 
Pontellier declined to interfere, to interpose either his influence or 
his authority. He was following Doctor Mandelet’s advice, and let- 
ting her do as she liked. The Colonel reproached his daughter for 
her lack of filial kindness and respect, her want of sisterly affection 
and womanly consideration. His arguments were labored and un- 
convincing. He doubted if Janet would accept any excuse—forget- 
ting that Edna had offered none. He doubted if Janet would ever 
speak to her again, and he was sure Margaret would not. 
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Edna_was..glad-to—be-rid--of. her father when he finally took 
himself off with his wedding garments and his bridal gifts, with his 
padded shoulders, his Bible reading, his “toddies” and ponderous 
oaths. 

Mr. Pontellier followed him closely. He meant to stop at the 
wedding on his way to New York and endeavor by every means 
which money and love could devise to atonc somewhat for Edna’s 
incomprehensible action. 

“You are too lenient, too lenient by far, Léonce,” asserted the 
Colonel. “Authority, coercion are what is needed. Put vour foot 
down good and hard; the only way to manage a wife. ‘Take my 
word for it.” 

The Colonel was perhaps unaware that he had coerced his own 
wife into her grave. Mr. Pontellier had a vague suspicion of it which 
he thought it needless to mention at that late day. 

Edna was not so consciously gratified at her husband’s leaving 
home as she had been over the departure of her father. As the day 
approached when he was to leave her for a comparatively long stay, 
she grew melting and affectionate, remembering his many acts of 
consideration and his repeated expressions of an ardent attachment. 
She was solicitous about his health and his welfare. She bustled 
around, looking after his clothing, thinking about heavy underwear, 
quite as Madame Ratignolle would have done under similar circum- 
stances. She cried when he went awav, calling him her dear, good 
friend, and she was quite certain she would grow lonely before very 
long and go to join him in New York. 

But after all, aradiant peace settled upon her when she at_last 
found herself alone, Even the children were gone. Old Madame 
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Pontellier had come herself and carried them off to Iberville with 
their quadroon. The old madame did not venture to say she was 
afraid they would be neglected during Léonce’s absence; she hardly 
ventured to think so. She was hungry for them—even a little fierce 
in her attachment. She did not want them to be wholly “children of 
the pavement,” she always said when begging to have them for a 
space. She wished them to know the country, with its streams, its 
fields, its woods, its freedom, so delicious to the young. She wished 
them to taste something of the life their father had lived and known 
and loved when he, too, was a little child. 

When Edna was at last alone, she breathed a big, genuine sigh of 
relief. A feeling that.was unfamiliar but very delicious came over 
her. She walked all through the house, from one room to another, 
as if inspecting it for the first time. She tried the various chairs and 
lounges, as if she had never sat and reclined upon them before. And 
she perambulated around the outside of the house, investigating, 
looking to see if windows and shutters were secure and in order. 
The flowers were like new acquaintances; she approached them in a 
familiar spirit, and made herself at home among them. The garden 
walks were damp, and Edna called to the maid to bring out her 
rubber sandals. And there she stayed, and stooped, digging around 
the plants, trimming, picking dead, dry leaves. The children’s little 
dog came out, interfering, getting in her way. She scolded him, 
laughing at him, played with him. The garden smelled so good and 
looked so pretty in the afternoon sunlight. Edna plucked all the 
bright flowers she could find, and went into the house with them, 
she and the little dog. 

Even the kitchen assumed a sudden interesting character which 
she had never before perceived. She went in to give directions to the 
cook, to sav that the butcher would have to bring much less meat, 
that they would require only half their usual quantity of bread, of 
milk and groceries. She told the cook that she herself would be 
greatly occupied during Mr. Pontellier’s absence, and she begged 
her to take all thought and responsibilitv of the larder upon her own 
shoulders. 
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That night Edna dined alone. The candelabra, with a few candles 
in the center of the table, gave all the light she needed. Outside the 
circle of light in which she sat, the large dining-room looked solemn 
and shadowy. The cook, placed upon her mettle, served a delicious 


repast—a luscious tenderloin broiled a point. The wine tasted good; 
the marron glacé seemed to be just what she wanted. It was so 
pleasant, too, to dine in a comfortable peignoir. 

She thought a little sentimentally about Léonce and the children, 
and wondered what they were doing. As she gave a dainty scrap or 
two to the doggie, she talked intimately to him about Etienne and 
Raoul. He was beside himself with astonishment and delight over 
these companionable advances, and showed his appreciation by his 
little quick, snappy barks and a lively agitation. 

Then Edna sat in the library after dinner and read Emerson 
until she grew sleepy. She realized that she had neglected her read- 
ing, and determined to start anew upon a course of improving 
studies, now that her time was completely her own to do with as she 
liked. 

After a refreshing bath, Edna went to bed. And as she snuggled 
comfortably beneath the eiderdown a sense of restfulness invaded 
her, such as she had not known before. 

XXV 

When the weather was dark and cloudy Edna could not work. 
She needed the sun to mellow and temper her mood to the sticking 
point. She had reached a stage when she seemed to be no longer 
fecling her way, working, when in the humor, with sureness and 
ease. And being devoid of ambition, and striving not toward ac- 
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complishment, she drew satisfaction from the work in itself. 

On rainy or melancholy days Fdna went out and sought the 
society of the friends she had made at Grand Isle. Or else she stayed 
indoors and nursed a mood with which she was becoming too 
familiar for her own comfort and peace of mind. It was not despair; 
but it scemed to her as if life were passing by, leaving its promise 
broken and unfulfilled. Yet there were other davs when she listened, 
was led on and deceived by fresh promises which her youth held out 
to her. 

She went again to the races, and again. Alcée Arobin_and Mrs. 
Highcamp called for her one brght.afternoon.in -Arobin’s drag. 
Mrs. Highcamp was a worldly but unaffected, intelligent, slim, tall 
blonde woman in the forties, with an indifferent manner and blue 
eyes that stared. She had a daughter who served her as a_pretext for 
cultivating the society of young men of fashion. Alcée Arobin as 
one of them. He.was-a familiar-figure_at_the race course, the opera, 
the fashionable clubs. There was a perpetual smile_in_his eyes, 
which seldom failed to.awaken-a corresponding cheerfulness in any 
one who looked into them and listened to his-good-humored voice. 
His manner was quiet, and at times_a little insolent. He possessed a 
good figure, a pleasing face, not overburdened with depth of 
thought or feeling; and his dress was that of the conventional man 
of fashifon: 

He admired_Edna extravagantly, after meeting her at the races 
with her father. He had met her before on-other_gccasions, but she 
had _seemed-to~him-unapproachablé. until that dav. It was at his” 
instigation that Mrs. Highcamp called to ask her to go with them to 
the Jockey: Club to witness the turf event of the season. 

There were possibly a few track men out there who knew the race 
horse as well as Edna, but there was certainly none who knew it 
better. She sat between her two companions as one having authority 
to speak. She laughed at Arobin’s pretensions, and deplored Mrs. 
Mighcamp’s ignorance. The race horse was a friend and intimate 
associate of her childhood. The atmosphere of the stables and the 
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breath of the blue grass paddock revived in her memory and lin- 
gered in her nostrils. She did not perceive that she was talking like 
her father as the sleek geldings ambled in review before them. She 
plaved for very high stakes, and fortune favored her. The fever of 
the game flamed in her checks and eyes, and it got into her blood 
and into her brain like an intoxicant. People turned their heads to 
look at her, and more than one lent an attentive ear to her utter- 
ances, hoping thereby to secure the elusive but ever-desired “‘tip.” 
Arobin caught the contagion of excitement which drew him to Edna 
hike a magnet. Mrs. Highcamp remained, as usual, unmoved, with 
her indifferent stare and uplifted evebrows. 

Edna stayed and dined with Mrs. Highcamp upon being urged to 
do so. Arobin also remained and sent away his drag. 

The dinner was quict and uninteresting, save for the cheerful 
efforts of Arobin to cnliven things. Mrs. Highcamp deplored the 
absence of her daughter from the races, and tried to convey to her 
what she had missed by going to the “Dante reading” instead of 
joining them. The girl held a geranium leaf up to her nose and said 
nothing, but looked knowing and noncommittal. Mr. Highcamp was 
a plain, bald-headed man, who only talked under compulsion. He 
was unresponsive. Mrs. Highcamp was full of delicate courtesy and 
consideration toward her husband. She addressed most of her con- 
versation to him at table. They sat in the library after dinncr and 
read the evening papers together under the drop-light; while the 
younger people went into the drawing-room near by and talked. 
Miss Highcamp played some selections from Grieg upon the piano. 
She seemed to have apprehended all of the composer’s coldness and 
none of his poetry. While Edna listened she could not help wonder- 
ing if she had lost her taste for music. 

When the time came for her to go home, Mr. Highcamp grunted 
a lame offer to escort her, looking down at his slippered feet with 
tactless concern. It was Arobin who took her home. The car ride 
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was long, and it was late when they rcached Esplanade Street. 
Arobin asked permission to enter for a second to light his cigarette 
—his match safe was empty. He filled his match safe, but did not 
light his cigarette until he left her, after she had expressed her 
willingness to go to the races with him again. 

Edna was neither tired nor sleepy. She was hungry again, for the 

Highcamp dinner, though of excellent quality, had lacked abun- 
dance. She rummaged in the larder and brought forth a slice of 
“Gruyeére” and some crackers. She opened a bottle of beer which 
she found in the ice-box. Edna felt extremely restless and excited. 
She vacantly hummed a fantastic tune as she poked at the wood 
embers on the hearth and munched a cracker. 
y She wanted something to happen—something, anything; she did 
{not know what. She regretted that she had not made Arobin stay a 
_half hour to talk over the horses with her. She counted the money 
she had won. But there was nothing else to do, so she went to bed, 
and tossed there for hours in a sort of monotonous agitation. 

In the middle of the mght she remembered that she had forgotten 
to write her regular letter to her husband; and she decided to do so 
next day and tell him about her afternoon at the Jockey Club. She 
lav wide awake composing a letter which was nothing like the one 
which she wrote next dav. When the maid awoke her in the morn- 
ing dna was dreaming of Mr. Highcamp plaving the piano at the 
entrance of a music store on Canal Street, while his wife was 
saving to Alcée Arobin, as thev boarded an Esplanade Street car: 

“What a pity that so much talent has been neglected! but I must 


” 


go. 

When, a few davs later, Alcée Arobin again called for Edna in 
his drag, Mrs. Highcamp was not with him. He said they would 
pick her up. But as that ladv had not been apprised of his intention 
of picking her up, she was not at home. The daughter was just 
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leaving the house to attend the meeting of a branch Folk Lore 
Society, and regretted that she could not accompany them. Arobin 
appeared nonplused, and asked Edna if there were any one else she 
cared to ask. 

She did not deem it worth while to go in search of any of the 
fashionable acquaintances from whom she had witlidrawn herself. 
She thought of Madame Ratignolle, but knew that her fair friend 
did not leave the house, except to take a languid walk around the 
block with her husband after nightfall. Mademoiselle Reisz would 
have laughed at such a request from Edna. Madame Lebrun might 
have enjoyed the outing, but for some reason Edra did not want 
her. So they went alone, she and Arobin. 

The afternoon was intensely interesting to her. The excitement 
came back upon her like a remittent fever. Her talk grew familiar 
and confidential. It was no labor to become intimate with Arobin. 
His manner invited easy confidence. The preliminary stage of be- 
coming acquainted was one which he always endeavored to ignore 
when a pretty and engaging woman was concerned. 

He stayed and dined with Edna. He stayed and sat beside the 
wood fire. They laughed and talked; and before it was time to go he 
was telling her how different life might have been if he had known 
her years before. With ingenuous frankness he spoke of what a 
wicked, ill-disciplined boy he had been, and impulsively drew up his 
cuff to exhibit upon his wrist the scar from a saber cut which he 
had received in a duel outside of Paris when he was nineteen. She 
touched his hand as shé scanned the red cicatrice on the inside of 
his white wrist. A quick impulsethat_.vas_somewhat.-spasmodic 
impclled_her fingers to close in a sort of clutch upon his hand. He 
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felt the pressure of her pointed nails in the flesh of his palm. 

She arose hastily and walked toward the mantel. 

“The sight of a wound or scar always agitates_and sickens me,’ 
she said. “I shouldn’t have looked at it.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he entreated, following her; “it never oc- 
curred to me that it might be repulsive.” 

He stood close to her, and the effrontery in his eyes repelled the 
old, vanishing self in her, yet drew all her awakening sensuousness. 
He saw cnough in her face to impel him to take her hand and hold 
it while he said his lingering good night. 

“Will you go to the races again?” he asked. 

“No,” she said. “I’ve had enough of the races. I don’t want to lose 
all the money I’ve won, and I’ve got to work when the weather is 
bright, instead of—” 

“Yes; work; to be sure. You promised to show me your work. 
What morning may I come up to your atelier? To-morrow?” 

“No!” 

“Dav after?” 

NODOs 

“Oh, please don’t refuse me! I know something of such things. I 
might help you with a stray suggestion or two.” 

“No. Good night. Why don’t you go after you have said good 
night? I don’t like you,” she went on in a high, excited pitch, 
attempting to draw away her hand. She felt that her words lacked 
dignity and sincerity, and she knew that he felt it. 

“I’m sorry you don’t like me. I’m sorry I offended you. How have 
I offended you? What have I done? Can’t you forgive me?” And he 
bent and pressed his lips upon her hand as if he wished never more 
to withdraw them. 

“Mr. Arobin,” she complained, “I’m greatly upset by the excite- 
ment of the afternoon; I’m not myself. My manner must have 
misled you in some way. I wish you to go, please.” She spoke in a 
monotonous, dull tone. He took his hat from the table, and stood 
with eyes turned from her, looking into the dying fire. For a mo- 
ment or two he kept an impressive silence. 

“Your manner has not misled me, Mrs. Pontellier,”’ he said fi- 
nally. “My own emotions have done that. I couldn’t help it. When 
I’m near you, how could I help it? Don’t think anything of it, don’t 
bother, please. You see, I go when you command me. If you wish 
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me to stay away, I shall do so. If you let me come back, I—oh! you 
will let me come back?” 

He cast one appealing glance at her, to which she made no 
response. Alcée Arobin’s manner was so genuine that it often de- 
ceived even himself. 

Edna did not care or think whether it were genuine or not. When 
she was alone she looked mechanically at the back of her hand 
which he had kissed so warmly. Then she leaned her head down on 
the mantelpiece. She felt somewhat like a woman who in a moment 
of passion is betrayed into an act of infidelity, and realizes the 
significance of the act without being wholly awakened from its 
glamour. The thought was passing vaguely through her mind, 
“What would he think?” 

She did not mean her husband; she was thinking of Robert 
Lebrun. Her husband seemed to her now like a person whom she 
had married without love as an excuse. 

She lit a candle and went up to her room. Alcée Arobin was 
absolutely nothing to her. Yet his presence, his manners, the 
warmth of his glances, and above all the touch of his lips upon her 
hand had acted like a narcotic upon her. 

She slept a languorous sleep, interwoven with vanishing dreams. 

XXVI 

Alcée Arobin wrote Edna an elaborate note of apology, palpitant 
with sincerity. It embarrassed her; for in a cooler, quieter moment 
it appeared to her absurd that she should have taken his action so 
seriously, so dramatically. She felt sure that the significance of the 
whole occurrence had lain in her own self-consciousness. If she 
ignored his note it would give undue importance to a trivial affair. 
If she replied to it in a serious spirit it would still leave in his mind 
the impression that she had in a susceptible moment yielded to 
his influence. After all, it was no great matter to have one’s hand 
kissed. She was provoked at his having written the apology. She 
answered in as light and bantering a spirit as she fancied it de- 
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served, and said she would be glad to have him look in upon her at 
work whenever he felt the inclination and his business gave him 
the opportunity. 

He_responded at once by-presenting-himself at her home with all 
his disarming naiveté. And then there was scarcely a day which 
followed that she did not see him or was not reminded of him. He 
was prolific in pretexts. His attitude became one of good-humored 
subservience and tacit adoration. He was ready at all times to sub- 
mit to her moods, which were as often kind as they were cold. She 
grew accustomed to him. They became intimate and friendly by 
imperceptible degrees, and then by leaps. He : sometimes talked in a 


way that astonished her at first and brought the crimson into her 
face; in_a way that-pleased_her_at last, appealing to the animalism 
that stirred impatiently within her. ys 

There. was nothing which so quieted the turmoil of Edna’s senses 
as a visit to Mademoiselle Reisa, It was then, in the presence of that 
personality which was offensive to her, that the woman, by her 
divine art, seemed to reach Edna’s spirit and set it free. 

It was misty, with heavy, Jowering atmosphere, one afternoon, 
when Edna climbed the stairs to the pianist’s apartments under the 
roof. Her clothes were dripping with moisture. She felt chilled and 
pinched as she entered the room. Mademoiselle was poking at a 
tusty stove that smoked a little and warmed the room indifferently. 
She was endeavoring to heat a pot of chocolate on the stove. The 
room looked cheerless and dingy to Edna as she entered. A bust of 
Beethoven, covered with a hood of dust, scowled at her from the 
mantelpiece. 

“Ah! here comes the sunlight!” exclaimed Mademoiselle, rising 
from her knees before the stove. “Novw_it will be warm and bright 
enough; I can let the fire alone.” i i 


She closed the stove door with a bang, and approaching, assisted 
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in removing Edna’s dripping mackintosh. 一 一 一 一 一 

“You are cold; you look miserable. hal chocolate) will soon be 
hot. But would you rather have a taste ofbrandy? I have scarcely 
touched the bottle which you brought me for my cold.” A piece of 
red flannel was wrapped around Mademoiselle’s throat; a stiff neck 
compelled her to hold her head on one side. 

“I will take some brandy,” said Edna, shivering as she removed 
her gloves and overshoes. She drank the liquor from the glass as a 
man would have done. Then flinging herself upon the uncomfort- 
able sofa she said, “Mademoiselle, I_am-going-to-move_away_ from 
my house on Esplanade Street.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the musician, neither surprised nor especially 
interested. Nothing ever seéméd to astonish her very much. She was 
endeavoring to adjust the bunch of violets which had become loose 
from its fastening in her hair. Edna drew her down upon the sofa, 
and taking a pin from her own hair, secured the shabby artificial 
flowers in their accustomed place. 

“Aren’t you astonished?” 

“Passably. Where are you going? To New York? to Iberville? to 
your father in Mississippi? where?” 

“Just two steps away,” laughed Edna, “‘in a little four-room house 
around the corner. It looks so cozy, so inviting and restful, when- 
ever I pass by; and it’s for rent. I’m tired looking after that big 
house. It never seemed like mine, anyway—like home. It’s too much 
trouble. I have to keep too many servants. I am tired bothering with 
them.” 

“That is not your true reason, ma ‘belle. There is no use in telling 
me lies. I don’t know your reason, but you have not told me the 
truth.”’ Edna did not protest or endeavor to justify herself. 

“The house, the money.that-provides.for-it,-are-not-mine.Isn’t 
that enough ee 

~“Phey are your husband’s,” returned Mademoiselle, with a shrug 
and a malicious elevation of the eyebrows. 

“Oh! I see there is no deceiving you. Then let me tell you: It is a 
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| aprice. I have a little money of my own from my mother’s estate, 
/ which my father sends me by driblets. I won a large sum this winter 
| on the races, and I am beginning to sell my sketches. Laidpore is 
more and more pleased with my work; he says it grows in force and 
individuality. I cannot judge of that myself, but I feel that I have 
gained in ease and confidence. However, as I said, I have sold a 
good many through Laidpore. I can live in the tiny house for little 
or nothing, with one servant. Old Celestine, who works occasionally 
for me, says she will come stay with me and do my work. I know I 
all like it, like the feeling of freedom and independence.” 

‘What does your husband say?” 

“T have not told him yet. I only thought of it this morning. He 
will think I am demented, no doubt. Perhaps you think so.” 

Mademoiselle shook her head slowly. “Your reason is not yet 
clear to me,” she said. 

Neither was it quite clear to Edna herself; but it unfolded itself as 
she sat for a while in silence. Instinct had prompted her to put away 
her husband’s bounty in casting off her allegiance. She did not know 
how it would~be-when-he returned. There-would have to be an 
understanding, an explanation. Conditions would some way adjust 
themselves, she felt; but whatever came, she had resolved never 
again to belong to another than herself. 

“T shall give a grand dinner before I leave the old house!” Edna 
exclaimed. “You will have to come to it, Mademoiselle. I will give 
you everything that you like to eat and to drink. We shall sing and 
laugh and be merry for once.” And she uttered a sigh that came 
from the very depths of her being. 

“Tf Mademoiselle happened to have received a letter from Robert 
during the interval of Edna’s visits, she would give her the letter 
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unsolicited. And she would seat herself at the piano and play as her 


_ humor prompted her while the young woman read the letter. 


The little stove was roaring; it was red-hot, and the chocolate in 


the tin sizzled and sputtered. Edna went forward and opened the 


‘Stove door, and Mademoiselle rising, took a letter from under the 
bust of Beethoven and handed it to Edna. 

“Another! so soon!”’ she exclaimed, her eyes filled with delight. 
“Tell me, Mademoiselle, does he knew that I see his letters?” 

“Never in the world! He would be angry and would never write 
to me again if he thought so. Does he write to you? Never a line. 
Does he send vou a message? Never a word. It is because he loves 
you, poor fool, and is trying to forget you, since you are not free to 
listen to him or to belong to him.” 

“Why do you show me his letters, then?” 

“Haven’t you begged for them? Can I refuse you anything? Oh! 
you cannot deceive me,” and Mademoiselle approached her beloved 
instrument and began to play. Edna did not at once read the letter. 
She sat holding it in her hand, while the music penetrated her whole 
being like an effulgence, warming and brightening the dark places of 
her soul. It prepared her for joy and exultation. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, letting the letter fall to the floor. ““Why did 
you not tell me?” She went and grasped Mademoiselle’s hands up 


“But when, when2” cried Edna, impatiently. “He does not say 
when.” 

“He says ‘very soon.’ You know as much about it as I do; it is all 
in the letter.” 

“But why? Why is he coming? Oh, if I thought—” and she 
snatched the letter from the floor and turned the pages this way and 
that yvay,looking for the reason, which was left untold. 


?7? 


Cif I were young and in love with a man,” said Mademoiselle, 


turning on the stool and pressing her wiry hands between her knees” 


as she looked down at Edna, who sat on the floor holding the letter, 
“it seems to me he would have to be some grand esprit; a man with 
lofty aims and ability to reach them; one who stood high enough to 
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attract the notice of his fellow-men. It seems to me if I were young 
and in love J_should.neyer..deem.aman.of ordinary. caliber_worthy 
of my_devotion. 2 Lage pote Se 
, “Now it is you who are telling lies and seeking to deceive me, 
ji Mademoiselle; or else you have never been in love, and know noth- 
可 ' ing about it. Why,” went on Edna, clasping her knees and looking 
up into Mademoiselle’s twisted face, “do you_suppose_a_ woman 
knows.why,she loves? Does she.select?. Does she say to herself: ‘Go 
|, .to! Here is a distinguished statesman with presidential possibilities; I 
shall proceed to fall in love with him.’ Or, ‘I shall-set-my_heart upon 
this musician, whose fame is on every tongue?’ Or, “This financier, 
who controls the world’s money markets?’ ” 

“You are purposely misunderstanding me, ma reine. Are you in 
love with Robert?” 

“Yes,”’ said Edna. It was the first time she had admitted it, and a 
glow overspread her face, blotching it with red spots. 

“Why?” asked her companion. “Why do you love him when you 
ought not to?” 

Edna, with a motion or two, dragged herself on her knees before 
Mademoiselle Reisz, who took the glowing face between her two 
hands. 

“Why? Because his hair is brown and grows away from his tem- 


Shad ples; because he opens and shuts his eves, and his nose is a little out 

We of drawing; because he has two lips and a square chin, and a little 
Nw finger which he can’t straighten from having played baseball too 
人 A 4 e€ etically in his us youth. Because—”’ 


“Because vou do, in short, ? laughed Mademoiselle. “What will 
ow ren HEIs Back?” she asked. 


“Do? Nothing, except feel glad and happy to be alive.” 
She was already glad and happy to be alive at the mere thought 
of his return, The murky, lowering sky, which had depressed her a 
few hours’ before) seétned bracing | and invigorating as_she_splashed 
through the streets on her way home. 
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She stopped _at_a_confectioner’s. -and-ordered-a huge. box.-of..bon- 
_bons for the children in Iberville. She slipped a card in the box, on 
“which she scribbled a tender message and sent an abundance of 
kisses. 

Before dinner in the evening Edna wrote a charming letter to her 
husband, telling him of her intention to move for a w chive into the 
little house around the block, and to give a farewell dinner before 
leaving, regretting that he was not there to share it, to help her out 
with the menu and assist her in entertaining the guests. Her letter 
was brilliant and brimming with cheerfulness. 

XXVII 

“What is the matter with you?” asked Arobin that evening. “I 
never found vou in such a : happy. mood.” Edna was tired by that 
time, and was reclining on the lounge before the fire. 

“Don’t you know the weather prophet has told us we shall see the 
sun pretty soon?” 

“Well, that ought to be reason enough,” he acquiesced. “You 
wouldn’t give me another if I sat here all night imploring you.” He 
sat close to her on a low tabouret, and as he spoke his fingers lightly 
touched the hair that fell a little over her forehead. She liked the 
touch of his fingers through her hair, and closed her eyes sensitively. 

“One of these days,” she said, “I’m going to pull myself together 
for a while and think—try to determine what character of a woman 
I am; for, candidly, I don’t know. By all the codes which I am 


acquainted with, I am a devilishly wicked “specimen of the sex. But /}™ 


some way I can’t convince myself that I am. I must think about 

“Don’t. What’s the use? Why should you bother thinking about it 
when I can tell you what manner of woman you are.” His fingers 
strayed occasionally down to her warm, smooth cheeks and firm 
chin, which was growing a little full and double. 
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“Oh, ves! You will tell me that I am adorable; everything that is 
captivating. Spare vourself the effort.” 

“No; I shan’t tell vou anything of the sort, though I shouldn’t be 
lving if I did.” 

“Do you know Mademoiselle Reisz?” she asked irrelevantly. 

“The pianist? I know her by sight. I’ve heard her play.” 

“She says queer things sometimes in a bantering way that you 
don’t notice at the time and you find yourself thinking about after- 
ward.” 

“For instance?” 

“Well, for instance, when I left her today, she put her arms 
around me and felt my shoulder blades, to_see if my Wings were 
strong, she said. ‘The bird that yould_soar above the level plain of 
tradition and prejudice must have strong wings. It is a sad spectacle 
to_see_the weaklings-bruised, exhausted, fluttering back to earth.” 

“Whither would you soar?” | 

“Tm not thinking of any extraordinary flights. I only half com- 
prehend her.” 

“T’ve heard she’s partially demented,” said Arobin. 

“She seems to me wonderfully sane,” Edna replied. 

“I’m told she’s extremely disagreeable and unpleasant. Why have 
you introduced her at a moment when I desired to talk of you?” 

“Oh! talk of me if you like,” cried Edna, clasping her hands 
beneath her head; “but let me think of something else while you 
do.” 

“Im jealous of your thoughts to-night. They’re making you a 
little kinder than usual; but some way I feel as if they were wander- 
ing, as if they were not here with me.” She only looked at him and 
smiled. His eyes were very near. He leaned upon the lounge with an 
arm extended across her, while the other hand still rested upon her 
hair. They continued silently to look into each other’s eyes. When 
he leaned forward and kissed her, she clasped his head, holding his 
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lips to hers. 

It_was the first kiss of her life to which her nature..had_treally 
responded. It was.aflaming torch that kindled desire. | 

打者 

Edna cried a little that night after Arobin left her. It was only 
one phase of the multitudinous emotions which had assailed her. 
There was with her an overwhelming feeling of irresponsibility. 
There was the shock of the unexpected and the unaccustomed. 
There was her husband’s reproach looking at her from the external 
things around her which he had provided for her external existence. 
There was Robert’s reproach making itself felt by a quicker, fiercer, 
more overpowering love, which had awakened within her toward 
him. Above all, there was understanding. She felt as if a mist had 
been lifted from her eyes,..enabling her to look upon and compre- 
hend the significance ofl hat.monster.made up of beauty and _ 
brutality, But among the Onflicting sensations which assailed her, — 
there was neither shame nor remorse. There was a dull pang of 
regret because it was not the kiss of love which had inflamed her, 
because it was not love which had held this cup of life to her lips. 

XXIX 

Without even waiting for an answer from her husband regarding 
his opinion or wishes in the matter, Edna hastened her preparations 
for quitting her home on Esplanade Street and moving into the little 
house around the block. A feverish anxiety attended her every ac- 
tion in that direction. There was no moment of deliberation, no 
interval of repose between the thought and its fulfillment. Early 
upon the morning following those hours passed in Arobin’s society, 
Edna _set_about securing her new abode and hurrying her arrange- 
ments for occupying it. Within the precincts of her home she felt 
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like one who has entered and lingered within the portals of some 
forbidden temple in which a thousand muffled voices bade her be- 
gone, 

Whatever was her own in the house, everything which she had 
acquired aside from her husband’s_bounty, she caused to be trans- 
ported to the other house, supplying simple and meager deficiencies 
from her own resources. 

Arobin found her with rolled sleeves, working in company with 
the house-maid when he looked in during the afternoon. She was 
splendid and robust, and had never appeared handsomer than in the 
old blue gown, with a red silk handkerchief knotted at random 
around her head to protect her hair from the dust. She was mounted 
upon a high step-ladder, unhooking a picture from the wall when he 
entered. He had found the front door open, and had followed his 
ring by walking in unceremoniously. 

“Come down!” he said. “Do vou want to kill vourself?”” She 
greeted him with affected carelesness, and appeared absorbed in her 
occupation. 

If he had expected to find her languishing, reproachful, or indulg- 
ing in sentimental tears, he must have been greatly surprised. 

He was no doubt prepared for any emergency, ready for any one 
of the foregoing attitudes, just as he bent himself easily and natu- 
rally to the situation which confronted him. 

“Please come down,” he insisted, holding the ladder and looking 
up at her. 

“No,” she answered; “Ellen is afraid to mount the ladder. Joe is 
working over at the ‘pigeon house 一 that's the name Ellen gives it, 
because it’s so small and looks like a pigeon house —and some one 
has to do this.” 

Arobin pulled off his coat, and expressed himself ready and will- 
ing to tempt fate in her place. Ellen brought him one of her dust- 
caps, and went into contortions of mirth, which she found it impos- 
sible to control, when she saw him put it on before the mirror as 
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grotesquclv as he could. Rdna herself could not refrain from smiling 
when she fastened it at his request. So it was he who in turn 
mounted the ladder, unhooking pictures and curtains, and dislodg- 
ing ornaments as Edna directed. When he had finished he took off 
his dust-cap and went out to wash his hands. 

Edna was sitting on the tabouret, idly brushing the tips of a 
feather duster along the carpet when he came in again. 

“Ts there anything more vou will let me do?” he asked. 

“That is all,” she answered. “Ellen can manage the rest.” She kept 
the young woman occupied in the drawing-room, unwilling to be 
left alone with Arobin. 

“What about the dinner?” he asked; “the grand event, the coup 

état?” 

“It will be day after to-morrow. Why do you call it the ‘coup 
d'état?’ Oh! it will be very fine; all my best of everything—crystal, 
silver and gold, Sevres, flowers, music, and champagne to swim in. 
I'll let Léonce pay the bills. I wonder what he’ll say when he sees 
the bills.” 

“And you ask me why I call it a coup d'état?” Arobin had put on 
his coat, and he stood before her and asked if his cravat was plumb. 
She told him it was, looking no higher than the tip of his collar. 

“When do vou go to the ‘pigeon house? 一 with all due acknowl- 
edgment to Ellen.” 

“Day after to-morrow, after the dinner. I shall sleep there.” 

“Ellen, will you very kindly get me a glass of water?” asked 
Arobin. “The dust in the curtains, if you will pardon me for hinting 
such a thing, has parched my throat to a crisp.” 

“While Ellen gets the water,” said Edna, nsing, “I will say good- 
by and let you go. I must get rid of this grime, and I have a million 
things to do and think of.” 

“When shall I see you?” asked Arobin, seeking to detain her, the 
maid having left the room. 

“At the dinner, of course. You are invited.” 

“Not before?—not to-night or to-morrow morning or to-morrow 
noon or night? or the day after morning or noon? Can’t you see 
yourself, without my telling you, what an eternity it is?” 
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He had followed her into the hall and to the foot of the stairway, 
looking up at her as she mounted with her face half turned to 
him. 

“Not an instant sooner,” she said. But she laughed and looked at 
him with eyes that at once gave him courage to wait and made it 
torture to wait. 

XXX 

Though. Edna had spoken of the dinner as a very grand_affair, it 
was-in—truth avcry small affair and very select, in so much as the 
guests invited were few and were selected with; discrimination: She 
had countéd upon an even dozen seating themselves at her round 
mahogany board, forgetting for the moment that Madame Ratig- 
nolle was to the last degree souffrante and unpresentable, and not 
foreseeing that Madame Lebrun would send a thousand regrets at 
the last moment. So there were only ten, after all, which made a 
cozy, comfortable number. 

There were Mr. and Mrs. Merriman, a pretty, vivacious little 
woman in the thirties; her husband, a jovial fellow, something of a 
shallow-pate, who laughed a good deal at other people’s witticisms, 
and had thereby made himself extremely popular. Mrs. Highcamp 
had accompanied them. Of course, there was Alcée Arobin; and 
Mademoiselle Reisz _had_ consented to.come, Edna had sent her a 
“fresh bunch of violets with black lace trimmings for her hair. Mon- 
sieur Ratignolle brought himself and his wife’s excuses. Victor 
Lebrun, who happened to be in the city, bent upon relaxation, had 
accepted with alacrity. There was a Miss Mayblunt, no longer in her 
teens, who looked at the world through lorgnettes and with the 
keenest interest. It was thought and said that she was intellectual; it 
was suspected of her that she wrote under a nom de guerre. She 
had come with a gentleman by the name of Gouvernail, connected 
with one of the daily papers, of whom nothing special could be said, 
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except that he was observant and seemed quiet and inoffensive. 
Edna herself made the tenth, and at half-past eight they seated 
themselves at table, Arobin and Monsieur Ratignolle on either side 
of their hostess. 

Mrs. Hlighcamp sat between Arobin and Victor Lebrun. Then 
came Mrs. Merriman, Mr. Gouvernail, Miss Mayblunt, Mr. Merri- 
man, and Mademoiselle Reisz next to Monsieur Ratignolle. 

‘There was something extremely gorgeous about the appearance of 
the table, an effect of splendor conveyed by a cover of pale yellow 
satin under strips of lace-work. There were wax candles in massive 
brass candelabra, burning softly under vellow silk shades; full, 
fragrant roses, yellow and red, abounded. There were silver and 
gold, as she had said there would be, and crystal which glittered like 
the gems which the women wore. ‘ 

The ordinary stiff dining chairs had been discarded for the occa- 
sion and replaced by the most commodious and luxurious which 
could be collected throughout the house. Mademoiselle Reisz, being 
exceedingly diminutive, was elevated upon cushions, as small chil- 
dren are sometimes hoisted at table upon bulky volumes. 

“Something new, Edna?” exclaimed Miss Mayblunt, with lor- 
gnette directed toward a magnificent cluster of diamonds that 
sparkled, that almost sputtered, in Edna’s hair, just over the center 
of her forehead. 

“Quite new; ‘brand’ new, in fact; a present from my husband. It 
arrived this morning from New York. I may as well admit that this 
is my birthday, and that'I am twenty-nine. In good time I expect 
you to drink my health. Meanwhile, I shall ask vou to begin with 
this cocktail, composed—would you say ‘composed?’”’ with an ap- 
peal to Miss Mavblunt—“composed by my father in honor of Sister 
Janet’s wedding.” 

Before each guest stood a tiny glass that looked and sparkled like 
a garnet gem. 

“Then, all things considered,” spoke Arobin, “it might not be 
amiss to start out by drinking the Colonel’s health in the cocktail 
which he composed, on the birthday of the most charming of 
women—the daughter whom he invented.” 
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Mr. Merriman’s laugh at this sally was such a genuine outburst 
and so contagious that it started the dinner with an agreeable swing 
that never slackened. 

Miss Mayblunt begged to be allowed to keep her cocktail un- 
touched before her, just to look at. The color was marvelous! She 
could compare it to nothing she had ever seen, and the garnet lights 
which it emitted were unspeakably rare. She pronounced the Colo- 
nel an artist, and stuck to it. 

Monsieur Ratignolle was prepared to take things seriously; the 
mets, the entre-mets, the service, the decorations, even the people. 
He looked up from his pompono and inquired of Arobin if he were 
related to the gentleman of that name who formed one of the firm 
of Laitner and Arobin, lawyers. The young man admitted that Lait- 
ner was a warm personal friend, who permitted Arobin’s name to 
decorate the firm’s letterheads and to appear upon a shingle that 
graced Perdido Street. 

“There are so many inquisitive people and institutions abound- 
ing,” said Arobin, “that one is really forced as a matter of con- 
venience these days to assume the virtue of an occupation if he has 
it not.” 

Monsicur Ratignolle stared a little, and turned to ask Mademo1- 
selle Reisz if she considered the symphony concerts up to the stan- 
dard which had been set the previous winter. Mademoiselle Reisz 
answered Monsicur Ratignolle in French, which Edna thought a 
little rude, under the circumstances, but characteristic. Mademoi- 
selle had only disagreeable things to say of the symphony concerts, 
and insulting remarks to make of all the musicians of New Orleans, 
singly and collectively. All her interest seemed to be centered upon 
the delicacies placed before her. 

Mr. Merriman said that Mr. Arobin’s remark about inquisitive 
people reminded him of a man from Waco the other day at the St. 
Charles Hotel—but as Mr. Merriman’s stories were always lame 
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and lacking point, his wife seldom permitted him to complete them. 
She interrupted him to ask if he remembered the name of the 
author whose book she had bought the week before to send to a 
friend in Geneva. She was talking “books” with Mr. Gouvernail 
and trying to draw from him his opinion upon current literary 
topics. Her husband told the story of the Waco man privately to 
Miss Mayblunt, who pretended to be greatly amused and to think 
it extremely clever. 

Mrs. Highcamp hung with languid but unaffected interest upon 
the warm and impetuous volubility of her left-hand neighbor, Victor 
Lebrun. Her attention was never for a moment withdrawn from him 
after seating herself at table; and when he turned to Mrs. Merriman, 
who was prettier and more vivacious than Mrs. Highcamp, she 
waited with easy indifference for an opportunity to reclaim his 
attention. There was the occasional sound of music, of mandolins, 
sufficiently removed to be an agreeable accompaniment rather than 
an interruption to the conversation. Outside the soft, monotonous 
splash of a fountain could be heard; the sound penetrated into the 
room with the heavy odor of jessamine that came through the 
open windows. 

The golden shimmer of Edna’s satin gown spread in nich folds 
on either side of her. There was a soft fall of lace encircling her 
shoulders. It was the color of her skin, without the glow, the myriad 
living tints that one may sometimes discover in vibrant flesh. There 
was something in her attitude, in her whole appearance when she 
leaned her head against the high-backed chair and spread her arms, 
which suggested the regal woman, the one who rules, who looks on, 
who stands alone. 

But as she sat there amid her guests, she felt the old ennui 
vertaking her; the hopelessness which so often assailed her, which 
ame upon her like an obsession, like something extraneous, inde- 
endent of volition. It was-something which announced itself; a 
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chill breath that seemed to issue from some vast cavern wherein 
discords wailed. There came over her the acute longing which al- 
ways summoned into her spiritual vision the presence of the beloved 
one, overpowering her at once with a sense of the unattainable. 

The moments-glided-on;-while.a-feeling of good fellowship passed 
around the circle like a mystic cord, holding-and_binding these 
people together with jest and laughter. Monsieur Ratignolle was the 
first to break the pleasant charm. At ten o’clock he excused himself. 
Madame Ratignolle was waiting for him at home. She was bien 
souffrante, and she was filled with vague dread, which only her 
husband’s presence could allay. 

Mademoiselle Reisz arose with Monsieur Ratignolle, who offered 
to escort her to the car. She had eaten well; she had tasted the good, 
rich wines, and they must have turned her head, for she bowed 
pleasantly to all as she withdrew from table. She kissed Edna upon 
the shoulder, and whispered: “Bonne nuit, ma reine; soyez sage.” 
She had been a little bewildered upon nsing, or rather, descending 
from her cushions, and Monsieur Ratignolle gallantly took her arm 
and led her away. 

Mrs. Highcamp was weaving a garland of roses, yellow and red. 
When she had finished the garland, she laid it lightly upon Victor’s 
black curls. He was reclining far back in the luxurious chair, hold- 
ing a glass of champagne to the light. 

As.if a magician’s wand had touched him,.the garland of roses 
transformed him into a vision of Onental beauty..His cheeks were 
the color of crushed. grapes,..and-his..dusky..eyes glowed with a 
languishing fire. 

“Sapristi!” exclaimed Arobin. 

But Mrs. Highcamp had one more touch to add to the picture. 
She took from the back of her chair a white silken scarf, with which 
she had covered her shoulders in the early part of the evening. She 
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draped it across the boy in graceful folds, and in a way to conceal 
his black, conventional evening dress. He did not seem to mind 
what she did to him, only smiled, showing a faint gleam of white 
teeth, while he continued to gaze with narrowing eyes at.the light 一 
through his glass.of.champagne. 

“Oh! to be able to paint in color rather than in words!” exclaimed 
Miss Mayblunt, losing herself in a rhapsodic dream as she looked at 
him. 


“ “There was a graven image of Desire 
Painted with red blood on a ground of gold.’ ” 


murmured Gouvernail, under his breath. 

The effect.of the wine upon Victor was, to change his accustomed 
volubility into silence. He seemed to have abandoned himself to a 
reverie, and to be seeing pleasing visions in the amber bead. 

“Sing,” entreated Mrs. Highcamp. “Won't you sing to us?” 

“Let him alone,”’-said-Arobin. 

“Hes posing,” offered Mr. Merriman; “let him have it out.” 

“TI believe he’s paralyzed,” laughed Mrs. Merriman. And leaning 
over the youth’s chair, she took the glass from his hand and held it 
to his lips. He sipped the wine slowly, and when he had drained the 
glass she laid it upon the table and wiped his lips with her little 
filmy handkerchief. 

“Yes, I’ll sing for you,” he said, turning in his chair toward Mrs. 
Highcamp. He clasped his hands behind his head, and looking up at 
the ceiling began to hum a little, trying his voice like a musician 
tuning an instrument. Then, looking at Edna, he began to sing: 


“Ah! si tu savais!’’ 


“Stop!” she cried,.“‘don’t-sing-that. I don’t want you to sing it,” 
‘and she laid her glass so impetuously and blindly upon the table as 
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to shatter it against a caraffe. The wine spilled over Arobin’s legs 
and some of it trickled down upon Mrs. Highcamp’s black gauze 
gown. Victor had lost all idea of courtesy, or else he thought his 
hostess was not in earnest, for he laughed and went on: 


“Ah! si tu savais 
Ce que tes yeux me disent 一 


“Oh! you mustn’t! you mustn’t,” exclaimed Edna, and pushing 
back her chair she got up, and going behind him placed her hand 
over his mouth. He kissed the soft palm that pressed upon his lips. 

“No, no, I won’t, Mrs. Pontellier. I didn’t know you meant it,” 
looking up at her with caressing eyes. The touch of his lips was like 
a pleasing sting to her hand. She lifted the garland of roses from his 
head and flung it across the room. 

“Come, Victor; you’ve posed long enough. Give Mrs. Highcamp 
her scarf.’ 

Mrs. Highcamp undraped the scarf from about him with her own 
hands. Miss Mayblunt and Mr. Gouvernail suddenly conceived the 
notion that it was time to say good night. And Mr. and Mrs. 
Merriman wondered how it could be so late. 

Before parting from Victor, Mrs. Highcamp invited him to call 
upon her daughter, who she knew would be charmed to meet 
him and talk French and sing French songs with him. Victor ex- 
pressed his desire and intention to call upon Miss Highcamp at the 
first opportunity which presented itself. He asked if Arobin were 
going his way. Arobin was not. 

The mandolin players had long since stolen away. A profound 
stillness had fallen upon the broad, beautiful street. The voices of 
Edna’s disbanding guests jarred like a discordant note upon the 
quiet harmony of the night. 

XXXI 

“Well?” questioned Arobin, who had remained with Edna after 
the others had departed. 

“Well,” she reiterated, and stood up, stretching her arms, and 
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feeling the need to relax her muscles after having been so long 
seated. 

“What next?” he asked. 

“The servants are all gone. They left when the musicians did. I 
have dismissed them. The house has to be closed and locked, and I 
shall trot around to the pigeon house, and shall send Celestine over 
in the morning to straighten things up.” 

He looked around, and began to turn out some of the lights. 

“What about upstairs?” he inquired. 

“T think it is all right; but there may be a window or two un- 
latched. We had better look; you might take a candle and see. And 
bring me my wrap and hat on the foot of the bed in the middle 
room.” 

He went up with the light, and Edna began closing doors and 
windows. She hated to shut in the smoke and the fumes of the wine. 
Arobin found her cape and hat, which he brought down and helped 
her to put on. 

When everything was secured and the lights put out, they left 
through the front door, Arobin locking it and taking the key, which 
he carried for Edna. He helped her down the steps. 

“Will you have a spray of jessamine?” he asked, breaking off a_ 
few blossoms as he passed. 

“No; I don’t want.anything.” 

She seemed disheartened, and had nothing to say. She took his 
arm, which he offered her, holding up the weight of her satin train 
with the other hand. She looked down, noticing the black line of his 
leg moving in and out so close to her against the yellow shimmer of 
her gown. There was the whistle of a railway train somewhere in the 
distance, and the midnight bells were ringing. They met no one in 
their short walk. 
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The “pigeon-house” stood behind a locked gate, and a shallow 
parterre that had been somewhat neglected. There was a small 
front porch, upon which a long window and the front door opened. 
The door opened directly into the parlor; there was no side entry. 
Back in the yard was a room for servants, in which old Celestine 
had been ensconced. 

Edna had left a lamp burning low upon the table. She had suc- 
ceeded in making the room look habitable and homelike. There 
were some books on the table and a lounge near at hand. On the 
floor was a fresh matting, covered with a rug or two; and on the 
walls hung a few tasteful pictures. But the room was filled. with - 
flowers.. These were a surprise to her. Arobin had sent them, and 
had had Celestine distribute them during Edna’s absence. Her bed- 
room was adjoining, and across a small passage were the dining- 
room and kitchen. 

Edna seated herself with every appearance of discomfort. 

“Are you tired?” he asked. 

“Yes,.and chilled,.and miserable. I feel as if 1 had been wound up 
to a certain pitch—too tight—and “something inside of” me _had> 
Siiapped.”.She rested her head against the table upon n her bare 
arm. 

“You want to rest,” he said, “and to be eee I'll go; I'll leave 
vou and let you rest.” 

“Yes,’) she BHC 
magnetic hand. ae ws conyeyed to her a an physical com- 
fort. She could have fallen quietly asleep there if he had continued 
to pass his hand over her hair. He brushed the hair upward from the 
nape of her neck. 

“I hope vou will feel better and happier in the morning,” he said. 
“You have tried to do too much in the past few days. The dinner 
was the last straw; you might have dispensed with it.” 

“Yes,” she admitted; “it was stupid.” 
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“No, it was delightful; but it has worn you out.” His hand had 
strayed to her beautiful shoulders, and he could feel the response of 
her flesh to his touch. He seated himself beside her and kissed her 
fightly upon the shoulder. 

“T thought you were going away,” she said, in an uneven voice. 

“Tam, after I have said good night.” 

“Good night,” she murmured. 

He did not answer, except to continue to caress her. He did not 
say good night until she had become supple to his gentle, seductive 
entteaties: 了 
XXXII 

When Mr. Pontellier learned of his wife’s intention to abandon 
her home and take up her residence elsewhere, he immediately 
wrote her a letter of unqualified disapproval and remonstrance. .She 
had given reasons which he was unwilling to rh pan as ade- 
quate. He hoped she had not acted upon her rash'impulse; and he, 
her to consider first, foremost, and ‘above all else, (what 一 
people would say.||He was not dreaming of scandal when he uttéréd™ 
; that was a thing which would never have entered into 
his mind to consider in connection with his wife’s name or his own 
He was simply.thinking of his financial integrity. It might get néised 
about that the Pontellicrs‘had met with reverses, and were forced to 
conduct their ménage ona humbler scale than heretofore. It might 
do incalculable mischief to his business prospects. 

But remembering Edna’s whimsical turn of mind of late, and 
foreseeing that she had immediately acted upon her impetuous de- 
termination, he grasped the situation with his usual promptness and 
handled it with his well-known business tact and cleverness. 

The same mail which brought to Edna his letter of disapproval 
carried instructions—the most minute instructions—to a well- 
known architect concerning the remodeling of his home, changes 
which he had long contemplated, and which he desired carried 
forward during his temporary absence. 

Expert and reliable packers and movers were engaged to convey 
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the furniture, carpets, pictures—everything movable, in short—to 
places of security. And in an incredibly short time the Pontellier 
house was turned over to the artisans. There was to be an addition” 
一 人 small snuggery; thcre was to be frescoing, and hardwood 
flooring was to be put into such rooms as had not yet been sub- 
jected to this improvement. 

Furthermore, in one of the daily papers appeared a brief notice to 
the effect that Mr. and Mrs. Pontellier were contemplating a sum- 
mer sojourn abroad, and that their handsome residence on Es- 
planade Street was undergoing sumptuous alterations, and would 
not be ready for occupancy until their return. Mr. Pontellier_had 
sayed-appearances|. ros 

Edna admired the skill of his maneuver, hand avoided any occa- 
sion to balk his intentions..When the situation as set forth by Mr. 
Pontellier was accepted and taken for granted, she was apparently 
satisfied that it should be so. 

The pigeon-house pleased her. It at once assumed the intimate 
character of a home, while she herself invested it with a charm 
which it reflected like a warm glow. There was with her a feeling of 
_ having descended. in the.social scale, with a corresponding sense of 
. haying risen in the spiritual. Every step which she took toward 
reheving herself from obligations added to her strength and expan- 
sion.as~an.individual. She began to look with her own eyes; to see 
and to apprchend the decper undercurrents of life. No longer was 
she content to “feed upon opinion” when her own soul had invited 
her. 

Aftér a little while, a few days, in fact, Edna went up and spent a 
week with her children in Iberville. They were delicious February 
days, with all the summer’s promise hovering in the air. 
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How glad she was to see the children! She wept-for-very-pleasure 
when she felt their little arms clasping her; their hard, ruddy cheeks 
pressed against her own glowing cheeks. She.looked into their faces 
with hungry eves that could not be satisfied.with.looking..And what 
stories they had to tell their mother! About the pigs, the cows, the 
mules! About nding to the mill behind Gluglu; fishing back in the 
lake with their Uncle Jasper; picking pecans with Lidie’s little black 
brood, and hauling chips in their express wagon. It was a thousand 
times more fun to haul real chips for old lame Susie’s real fire than 
to drag painted blocks along the banquette on Esplanade Street! 

She went with them herself to sce the pigs and the cows, to look 
at the darkies laying the cane, to thrash the pecan trees, and catch 
fish in the back lake. She lived with them a whole week long, giving 
them all of herself, and gathering and filling herself with their 
young existence. They listened, breathless, when she told them the 
house in Esplanade Street was crowded with workmen, hammering, 
nailing, sawing, and filling the place with clatter. They wanted to 
know where their bed was; what had been done with their rocking- 
horse; and where did Joe sleep, and where had Ellen gone, and the 
cook? But, above all, they were fired with a desire to see the little 
house around the block. Was there any place to play? Were there 
any boys next door? Raoul, with pessimistic foreboding, was con- 
vinced that there were only girls next door. Where would they sleep, 
and where would papa sleep? She told them the fairies would fix it 
all nght. 

The old Madame was charmed with Edna’s visit, and showered 
all manner of delicate attentions upon her. She was delighted to 
know that the Esplanade Street house was in a dismantled condi- 
tion. It gave her the promise and pretext to keep the children in- 
definitely. 

It.was.with.a.wrench and_a pang that Edna left her children. She 
carried away with her the sound. of their voices and the touch of 
their cheeks. All along the journey homeward their presence. lin- 
gered with her like the memory of a delicious song. But by the time 
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she had regained the city the song-no.longer.echoed in her soul. She 
was again alone. 
is XXXII] 

It happened sometimes when Edna went to see Mademoiselle 
Reisz that.the little musician.was.absent, giving a lesson or making 
some small necessary household purchase. The key was always left 
in a secret hiding-place in the entry, which Edna knew. If Made- 
moiselle happened to be away, Edna would usually enter and wait 
for her return. 

When she knocked at Mademoiselle Reisz’s door one afternoon 
there was no response; so unlocking the door, as usual, she entered 
and found the apartment deserted, as she had expected. Her day 
had been quite filled up, and“it was for a rest, for a refuge, and to 
talk about Robert, that she sought out her friend. 

She had worked at her canvas—a young Italian character study 
—all the morning, completing the work without the model; but 
there had been many interruptions, some incident to her modest 
housekeeping, and others of a social nature. 

Madame Ratignolle had dragged herself over, avoiding the too 
public thoroughfares, she said: She complained that Edna had ne- 
glected her much of late. Besides, she was consumed with curiosity 
to see the little house and the manner in which it was conducted. 
She wanted to hear all about the dinner party; Monsieur Ratignolle 
had left so early. What had happened after he left?’ The champagne 
and grapes which Edna sent over were too.delicious. She had so 
little appetite; they had refreshed and toned her stomach. Where on 
earth was"she going to put Mr. Pontellier in that little house, and 
the boys? And then she made Edna promise to go to her when her 
hour of trial overtook her. 

“At any time—any time of the day or night, dear,” Edna assured 
her. 
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Before leaving Madame Ratignolle said: 

“In some way you seem to me like a child, Edna. You seem to 
act without a certain amount of reflection which is necessary in this 
life-"That is the reason T want to say you mustn’t mind if I advise 
you to be a little careful while you are living here alone. Why don’t 
you have some one come and stay with you? Wouldn’t Mademoi- 
selle Reisz come?” 

“No; she wouldn’t wish to come, and I shouldn’t want her always 
with me.” 

“Well, the reason—you_know. how. evil-minded..the..world»is— 
some one was talking of Alcée Arobin visiting you. Of course, it 
wouldn’t matter if Mr. Arobin_had not such a dreadful reputation. 
Monsieur Ratignolle was telling me that his attentionsyalone are 
considered enough to ruin.a woman’s name.”’ | 

“Does he boast of his successes?” asked Edna, indifferently, 
squinting at her picture. 

“No, I think not. I believe he is a decent fellow as far as that 
goes. But his character is so well known among the men. I shan’t be 
able to come back and see you; it was very, very imprudent to- 
day.” 

“Mind the step!” cried Edna. 

“Don’t neglect me,” entreated Madame Ratignolle; “and don’t 
mind what I said about Arobin, or having some one to stay with 
you.” 

“Of course not,”’ Edna laughed. ‘““You may.say anything you like 
to me.” They kissed each other good-bye. Madame Ratignolle had 
not far to go, and Edna stood on the porch a while watching her 
walk down the street. 

Then in the afternoon Mrs. Merriman and Mrs. Highcamp had 
made their “‘party call.” Edna felt that they might have dispensed 
with the formality. They had also come to invite her to play vingt-et- 
un* one evening at Mrs. Merriman’s. She was asked to go early, to 
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dinner, and Mr. Merriman or Mr. Arobin would take her home. 
Edna accepted in a half-hearted way. She sometimes felt very tired 
of Mrs. Highcamp and Mrs. Merriman. 

Late in the afternoon she sought refuge with Mademoiselle Reisz, 
and stayed there alone, waiting for her, feeling a kind of repose 
invade her with the. very atmosphere ofthe shabby, unpretentious 
little. room. 

Edna sat at the window, which looked out over the house-tops 
and across the river. The window frame was filled with pots of 
flowers, and she sat and picked the dry leaves from a rose geranium. 
The day was warm, and the breeze which blew from the river was 
very pleasant. She removed her hat and laid it on the piano. She 
went on picking the leaves and digging around the plants with her 
hat pin. Once she thought she heard Mademoiselle Reisz approach- 
ing. But it was a Young black girl, who came in, bringing a small 
bundle of laundry, which she deposited in the adjoining room, and 
went away. 

Edna seated herself at the piano, and softly picked out with one 
hand the bars of a piece of music which lay open before her. A half- 
hour went by. There was the occasional sound of people going and 
coming in the lower hall. She was growing interested in her occupa- 
tion of picking out the aria, when there was a second rap at the 
door. She vaguely wondered what these people did when they found 
Madenuoiselle’s door locked. 

“Come in,” she called, turning her face toward the door. And this 
time it was Robert Lebrun\who presented himself. She attempted to 
tise; she could” not Have done so without betraying the agitation 
which mastered her at sight of him, so she fell back upon the stool, 
only exclaiming, ““Why, Robert!” 

He came and clasped her hand, seemingly without knowing what 
he was saying or doing. 

“Mrs. Pontellier! How do you happen—oh! how well you look! Is 
Mademoiselle Reisz not here? I never expected to see you.” 
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“When did you come back?” asked Edna in an unsteady voice, 
wiping her face with her handkerchief. She seemed ill at ease on the 
piano stool, and he begged her to take the chair by the window. She 
did so, mechanically, while he seated himself on the stool. 

“I returned day before yesterday,” he answered, while he leaned 
his arm on the keys, bringing forth a crash of discordant sound. 

“Day before yesterday!” she repeated, aloud; and went on think- 
ing to herself, “day before yesterday,” in a sort of an uncompre- 
hending way . She had pictured him seeking her at the very first 
hour, and he had lived under the same sky since day before yester- 
day; while only by accident had he stumbled upon her. Mademoi- 
selle must have lied when she said, ‘ ‘Poor fool, he loves you.’ 

“Day before yesterday,” she repeated, breaking. off a spray of 
Mademoiselle’s_geranium) “then if you had not met me here to-day 
you wouldn’t—when—that is, didn’t you mean to come and see 
me?” 

“Of course, I should have gone to see you. There have been so 
many things—” he turned the leaves of Mademoiselle’s music ner- 
vously. “I started in at once yesterday with the old firm. After all 
there is as much chance for me here as there was there—that is, I 
might find it profitable some day. The Mexicans were not very 
congenial.” 

So he had come back because the Mexicans were not congenial; 
because business was as profitable here as there; because of any 
reason, and not because he cared to be near her. She remembered 
the day she sat on the floor, turning the pages of his letter, seeking 
the reason which was left untold. 

She had not noticed how he looked—only.feeling his presence; 
but she turned deliberately and observed him. After all, he had been 
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absent but a few months, and was not changed. His hair—the color 
of hers—waved back from his temples in the same way as before. 
His skin was not more burned than it had been at Grand Isle. She 
found in his eyes, when he looked at her for one silent moment, the 
same tefider caress, with an added warmth and entreaty..which had 


sleeping places of her soul and awakened them. 

- A hundred times Edna had pictured Robert’s return, and imag- 
ined their first meeting. It was psnally at her home, Ww ‘hither he had 
traying in some way his love for _ And here, the reality was that 
they sat ten feet apart, she at the window, “crushing geranium leaves 
in her hand and smelling them, he twirling around on the piano 
stool, saying: . 

“I was very much surprised to hear of Mr. Pontellier’s absence; 
it’s a wonder Mademoiselle Reisz did not tell me; and your moving 
—mother told me yesterday. I should think you would have gone to 
New York with him, or to Iberville with the children, rather than be 
bothered here with housekeeping. And you are going abroad, too, I 
hear. We shan’t have you at Grand Isle next summer; it won’t 
seem—do you see much of Mademoiselle Reisz? She often spoke of 
you in the few letters she wrote.” 

“Do you remember that you promised to write to me when you 
went away?” A flush overspread his whole face. 

“I couldn’t believe that my letters would be of any interest to 
you.” 

“That is an excuse; it isn’t the truth.’’ Edna reached for her hat 
on the piano. She adjusted it, sticking the hat pin through the heavy 
coil of hair with some deliberation. 

“Are you not going to wait for Mademoiselle Reisz?” asked 
Robert. 
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“No; I have found when she is absent this long, she is liable not 
to come back till late.” She drew on her gloves, and Robert picked 
up his hat. 

“Won't you wait for her?” asked Edna. 

“Not if you think she will not be back till late,” adding, as if 
suddenly aware of some discourtesy in his Speech, “and I should 
miss the pleasure of walking home with you.” Edna locked the door 
and put the key back in its hiding-place. 

They went together, picking their way across my streets and 
sidewalks encumbered with the cheap display of small tradesmen. 
Part of the distance they rode in the car, and after disembarking, 
passed the Pontellier mansion, which looked broken and half torn 
asunder. Robert had never Enos the house, and looked at it with 
interest. 

“T never knew you in your home,” he remarked. 

“T am glad you did not.” 

“Why?” She did not answer. They went on around the corner, 
and it seemed as if her dreams were coming true after all, when he 
followed her into the little house. 

“You must stay and dine with me, Robert. You see I am all 
alone, and it is so long since I have seen you. There is so much I 
want to ask you.” 

She took off her hat and gloves. He stood irresolute, making some 
excuse about his mother who expected him; he even muttered some- 
thing about an engagement. She struck a match and lit the lamp on 
the table; it was growing dusk. When he saw her face in the lamp- 
light, looking-pained, with all the soft lines gone out of it, he*threw 
his hat aside and seated himself. 

“Oh! you know I want to stay if you will let me!” he exclaimed. 
All the softness came back. She laughed, and went and put her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“This is the first moment you have seemed like the old Robert. I’ll 
go tell Celestine.’ She hurried away to tell Celestine to set an extra 
place. She even sent her off in search of some added delicacy which 
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she had not thought of for herself. And she recommended great 
care in dripping the coffee and having the omelet done to a proper 
turn. 

When she reéntered, Robert was turning over magazines, 
sketches, and things that lay upon the table in great disorder. He 
picked up a photograph, and exclaimed: 

“Alaee Arobin! What on earth is his picture doing here?” 

“Ttriedsto make a sketch of his head one day,” answered Edna, 
“and he thought the photograph might help me. It was at the other 
house. I thought it had been left there. I must have packed it up 
with my drawing materials.” 

“I should think you would give it back to him if you have 
finished with it.” 

“Oh! I have a great many such photographs. I never think of 
returning them. They don’t amount to anything.” Robert kept on 
looking at the picture. 


“It.seems to me—do you think his head worth drawing? Is he a 
friend of Mr. Pontellier’s?_ You never said you knew him.” 

“He isn’t a friend of Mr. Pontellier’s; he’s a friend of mine. | 
always knew him—that is, it is only of late that | know him pretty 
well. But I’d rather talk about you, and know. what you have been 
seeing and doing and feeling out there in Mexico.” Robert threw 
aside the picture. 

“Tve been seeing the waves and the white beach of Grand Isle; 
the quiet, grassy street of the Chéniére; the old fort at Grande 
Terre. Tve been working like a machine, and feeling like a lost 
soul. There.was nothing interesting.” 

She leaned her head upon her hand to shade her eyes from the 
light. 

“And what have you been seeing and doing and feeling all these 
days?” he asked. 
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“T’ve been seeing the waves and the white beach of Grand Isle; 
the quiet, grassy street of the Chéniére Caminada; the old sunny 
fort at Grande Terre. I’ve been working with little more compre- 
hension than a machine, and still feeling like a lost soul. There was 
nothing interesting.” 

“Mrs...Pontellier,..you-are-cruel,”’.he said, with feeling,..closing. his 
eyes and resting his head.back.in-his-chair. They-remained-in. silence 
till old Celestine announced.dinner. 

XXXIV 

The dining-room was very small. Edna’s round mahogany would 
have almost filled it. As it was there was but a step or two from the 
little table to the kitchen, to the mantel, the small buffet, and the 
side door that opened out on the narrow brick-paved yard. 

A certain degree of ceremony settled upon them with the an- 
nouncement of dinner. There was no return..to.personalities. Robert 
related incidents of his sojourn in Mexico, and Edna talked of 
events likely to interest him, which had occurred during his absence. 
The dinner was of ordinary quality, except for the few delicacies 
which she had sent out to purchase. Old Celestine, with a bandana 
tignon twisted about her head, hobbled in and out, taking a per- 
sonal interest in everything; and she lingered occasionally to talk 
patois® with Robert, whom she had known as a boy. 

He went out to a neighboring, cigar stand to purchase cigarette 
papers, and when he came back he found that Celestine had served 
the black coffee in the parlor. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have come back,” he said. ° ‘When you are 
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“You never tire me. You must have forgotten the hours and 
hours at Grand Isle in which we grew accustomed to each other and 
used to being together.” i 

“TL have forgotten nothing at Grand Isle,” he said, not looking at 
her, but rolling a cigarette. His tobacco pouch, which he laid upon 
the table, was a fantastic embroidered silk affair, evidently the 
handiwork of a woman. 

“You used to carry your tobacco in a rubber pouch,” said Edna, 
picking up the pouch and examining the needlework. 

“Yes; it was lost.” 

“Where did you buy this one? In Mexico?” 

“Lt-was_given to me by a Vera Cruz girl; they are very generous,” 
he replied, striking a match and lighting his cigarette. 

“They are very handsome, I suppose, those Mexican women; very 
picturesque, with their black eyes and their lace scarfs.” 

“Some are; others are hideous. Just as you find women every- 
where.” 

“What was she like—the one who gave you the pouch? You 
must have known her very well.” 

“She-was-very.ordinary..She.wasn’t.of the slightest importance. I 
knew her well enough.” TROT: 

“Did. you visit-at her house? Was it interesting? I should like to 
know and hear about the people you met, and the impressions they 
made on you.” 

“There are some people who leave impressions not so lasting as 
the imprint of an oar upon the water.” 

“Was she such a one?” 

“It would be ungenerous for me to admit that she was of that 
order and kind.” He thrust the pouch back in his pocket, as if to put 
away the subject with the trifle which had brought it up. 

¢Arobin dropped in with a message from Mrs. Merriman, to say 
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that the card party was postponed on account of the illness of one 
of her children. 
“How do you do, Arobin?” said Robert, rising from.the obscurity. 

“Oh! Lebrun. To be sure! I heard yesterday you were back. How 
did they treat you down in Mexique?” 

“Fairly well.” 

“But not well enough to keep you there. Stunning girls, though, 
in Mexico. I thought I should never get away from Vera Cruz when 
I was down there a couple of years ago.” 

“Did they embroider slippers and tobacco pouches and hat-bands 
and things for you?” asked Edna. 

“Oh! my! no! I didn’t get so deep in their regard. I fear they made 
more impression on me than I made-on them.” 

™*You were less fortunate than Robert, then.” 

“T am always less.fortunate-than.Robert.. Has he been imparting 
tender confidences?” 

“T’ve been imposing myself long enough,” said Robert, rising, and 
shaking hands with Edna. “Please convey my regards to Mr. Pontel- 
lier when you wnte.” 

He shook hands with Arobin and went away. 

“Fine fellow, that Lebrun,’ said Arobin when Robert had gone. 
“T never heard.you speak of him.” 

“TI knew him last summer at Grand Isle,” she replied. “Here is 
that photograph of yours. Don’t you want it?” 

“What do I want with it? Throw it away.’ She threw it back on 
the table. 

“T’m not going to Mrs. “Merriman’s,” she said. “If you see her, tell 
her so. But perhaps I had better write. I think I shall write now, and 
say that I am sorry her child is sick, and tell her not to count on 
me.” 

“It would be a good scheme,” acquiesced Arobin. “I don’t blame 
you; stupid lot!” 

Edna opened the blotter, and having procured paper and pen, 
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began to write the note. Arobin lit a cigar and read the evening 
paper, which he had in his pocket. 

“What is the date?” she asked. He told her. 

“Will you mail this for me when you go out?” 

“Certainly.” He read to her little bits out of the newspaper, while 
she straightened things on the table. 

“What do you want to do?” he asked, throwing aside the paper. 
“Do you want to go out for a walk or a drive or anything? It would 
be a fine night to drive.” 

“No; I don’t want to do anything but just be quiet. You go away 
and amuse yourself. Don’t stay.” 

“Ia go away if I must; but I shan’t amuse myself, You know that 
I only live when I am_near you.” 

”He stood up to bid her good night. 

“Is that one of the things you always say to women?” 

“T have said it before, but I don’t think I ever came so near 
meaning it,” he answered with a smile. There were no warm lights - 
in her eyes; only a dreamy, absent look. 

“Good night. I adore you. Sleep well,” he said, and he kissed her 
hand and went away. 

She stayed-alone in.akind.of reyerie—a sort.of.stupor. Step by 
step she lived over every instant of the time she had been with 
Robert after he had entered Mademoiselle Reisz’s door. She recalled 
his words, his looks. How few and meager they had been for her 
hungry heart! A vision—a transcendently seductive vision of a Mex- 
ican-girl arose before her. She writhed with @ jealous pang. She 
wondered when he would come back. He had not said he would 
come back. She had been with him, had heard his voice and 
touched his hand. But some way he had seemed _nearer to her off 
there in Mexico. 
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XXXV 

The morning was full of sunlight and hope. Edna could see 
before her no denial—only the promise of excessive joy. She lay in 
bed awake, with bright eyes full of speculation. “He loves you, poor 
fool.” If she could but get that conviction firmly fixed in her mind, 
what mattered about the rest? She felt she had been childish and 
unwise the night. before in giving herself over to despondency. She 
recapitulated the motives which no doubt explained Robert’s re- 
serve. They were not insurmountable; they would not hold if he 
really loved her; they could not hold against her own passion, whic 
he must-come to realize in time. She pictured him going to his 
business that morning. She even saw how he was dressed; how he 
walked down one street, and turned the corner of another; saw him 
bending over his desk, talking to people who entered the ofhce, 
going to his lunch, and perhaps watching for her on the street. He 
would come to her in the afternoon or evening, sit and roll his 
cigarette, talk a little, and go away as he had done the night before. 
But how delicious it would be to have him there with her! She 
would have no regrets, nor seek to penetrate his reserve if he still 
chose to wear it. 

Edna ate her breakfast only half dressed. The maid brought her a 
delicious printed scrawl from Raoul, expressing his love, asking her 
to send him some bonbons, and telling her they had found that 
morning ten tiny white pigs all lying in a row beside Lidie’s big 
white pig. 

A letter also came from her husband, saying he hoped to be back 
early in March, and then they would get ready for that journey 
abroad which he had promised her so long, which he felt now fully 
able to afford; he felt able to travel as people should, without any 
thought of small economies—thanks to his recent speculations in 
Wall Street. 

Much to her surprise she received a.note from Arobin, written at 
midnight from the club. It was to say good morning to her, to hope 
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that she had slept well, to assure her of his devotion, which he 
trusted she in some faintest manner returned. 

All these letters were pleasing to her. She answered the,children 
in a cheerful frame of mind, promising them bonbons, and con- 
gratulating them upon their happy find of the little pigs. 

She answered her husband with friendly evasiveness,—not with 
any fixed design to mislead him, only because all sense of reality 
had gone out of her life; she had abandoned herself to Fate, and 
awaited the consequences with indifference. 

To Arobin’s note she made no reply. She put it under Celestine’s 
stove-lid. 

Edna worked several hours with much spirit. She saw no one but 
a picture dealer, who asked her if it were true that she was going 
abroad to study in Paris. 

She said possibly she might, and he negotiated with her for some 
Parisian studies to reach him in time for the holiday trade in De- 
cember. 

Robert did not come that day. She was keenly disappointed. He 
did not come the following day, nor the next. Each morning she 
awoke with hope, and each night she was.a prey to despondency. 
She was tempted to seek him out. But far from yielding to the 
impulse, she avoided any occasion which might throw.her.in_his _ 
way. She did not go to Mademoiselle Reisz’s nor pass by Madame 
Lebrun’s, as she might have done. if -he had still been-in-Mexico. 

When Arobin, one night, urged her to drive with him, she went— 
out to the lake, on the Shell Road. His horses were full of mettle, 
and even a little unmanageable. She liked the rapid gait at which 
they spun along, and the quick, sharp sound of the horses’ hoofs on 
the hard road. They did not stop anywhere to eat or to drink. 
Arobin was not needlessly imprudent. But they ate and they drank 
when they regained Edna’s little dining-room—which was com- 
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paratively early in the evening. 

It was late when he left her. It was getting to be more than a 
passing whim with Arobin to see her and be with her. He had 
detected the latent sensuality, which unfolded under his delicate 
sense of her nature’s.requirements like_a.torpid, torrid, “sensitive 
“blossom. 

There was no despondency when she fell asleep that night; nor 
was there hope when she awoke in the morning. 

XXXVI 

There was a garden out in the suburbs; a small, leafy corner, with 
a few green tables under the orange trees. An old cat slept all day 
on the stone step in the sun, and an old mulatresse slept her idle 
hours away in her chair at the open window, till some one happened 
to knock on one of the green tables. She had milk and cream cheese 
to sell, and bread and butter. There was no one who could make 
such excellent coffee or fry a chicken so golden brown as she. 

The place was too modest to attract the attention of people of 
fashion, and so quiet as to have escaped the notice of those in 
search of pleasure and dissipation. Edna had discovered _it_acci- 
dentally one day when the high-board gate stood ajar. She caught 
sight of a little green table, blotched with the checkered inient 
that filtered through the quivering leaves overhead. Within she had 
found the slumbering mulatresse, the drowsy cat, and a glass of 
milk which reminded her of the milk she had tasted in Iberville. 

She often stopped there during her perambulations; sometimes 
taking a book with her, and sitting an hour or two under the trees 
when she found the place deserted. Once or twice she took a quiet 
dinner there alone, having instructed Celestine beforehand to Pre- 
pare no dinner at home. It was the last place in the city where she 
would have expected to meet any one she knew. 

Still she was not astonished when, as she was partaking of a 
modest dinner late in the afternoon, looking into an open book, 
stroking the cat, which had made friends with her—she was not 
greatly astonished to see Robert come in at the tall garden gate. 
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“TI am destined to see you only by accident,” she said, shoving the 
cat off the chair beside her. He was surprised, ill at ease, almost 
embarrassed at meeting her thus so unexpectedly. 

“Do vou come here often?” he asked. 

“T almost live here,” she said. 

“T used to drop in very often for a cup of Catiche’s good coffee. 
This is the first time since I came back.” 

“She'll bring vou a plate, and you will share my dinner. There’s 
alwavs enough for two—even three.” Edna had intended to be 
indifferent and as reserved as he when she met him; she had reached 
the determination by a laborious train of reasoning, incident to one 
of her despondent moods. But her resolve melted when she saw him 
before her, seated there beside her in the little garden, as if a 
designing Providence had led him into her path. 

“Why have vou kept away from me, Robert?” she asked, closing 
the book that lav open upon the table. 

“Why are vou so personal, Mrs. Pontellier? Why do vou force me 
to idiotic subterfuges?” he exclaimed with sudden warmth. “I sup- 
pose there’s no use telling you I’ve been very busy, or that I’ve been 

sick, or that I’ve been to see you and not found you at home. Please 
i let me off with any one of these excuses.” 

“You are the embodiment of selfishness,” she said. “You save 
| yourself something—I don’t know what—but there is some selfish 
/ motive, and in sparing yourself vou never consider for a moment 
_ what I think, or how I feel vour neglect and indifference. I suppose 
this is what vou would call unwomanly; but I have got into a habit 
of expressing myself. It doesn’t matter to me, and vou may think me 
unwomanly if you like.” 
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healing it.” 
I'm spoiling your dinner, Robert; never mind what I say. You 
haven’t eaten a morsel.” 

“I only came in for a cup of coffee.” His sensitive face was all 
disfigured with excitement. 

“Isn’t this a delightful place?” she remarked. “I am so glad it has 
never actually been discovered. It is so quiet, so sweet, here. Do you 
notice there is scarcely a sound to be heard? It’s so out of the way; 
and a good walk from the car. However, I don’t mind walking. I 
always feel so sorry for women who don’t like to walk; they miss so 
much—so many rare little glimpses of life; and we women learn so 
little of life on the whole. 

“Catiche’s coffee is always hot. I don’t know how she manages it, 
here in the open air. Celestine’s coffee gets cold bringing it from the 
kitchen to the dining-room. Three lumps! How can you drink it so 
sweet? Take some of the cress with your chop; it’s so biting and 
crisp. Then there’s the advantage of being able to smoke with your 
coffee out here. Now, in the city—aren’t you going to smoke?” 

“After a while,” he said, laying a cigar on the table. 

“Who gave it to you?” she laughed. 

“IT bought it. I suppose I’m getting reckless; I bought a whole 
box.’”’ She was determined not to be personal again and make him 
uncomfortable. 

The cat made friends with him, and climbed into his lap when he 
smoked his cigar. He stroked her silky fur, and talked a little about 
her. He looked at Edna’s book, which he had read; and he told her 
the end, to save her the trouble of wading through it, he said. 

Again he accompanied her back to her home; and it was after 
dusk when they reached the little “pigeon-house.” She did not ask 
him.to-remain,_which he v was grateful for,-as-it~permitted him to 
stav-without the discomfort of blundering through an excuse which 
he had no intention of considering. He helped her to light the lamp; 
then she went into her room to take off her hat and to bathe her 
face and hands. 
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When she came back Robert was not examining the pictures and 
magazines as before; he sat off in the-shadow, Téaning his head Back 
on the chair as if in a reverie. Edna lingered a moment beside the 
table, arranging the books there. Then she went across the room to 
where he sat. She bent over the arm of his chair and called his 
name. 

“Robert,” she said, “are vou asleep?” 

“No,” he answered, looking up at her. 

She leaned over and kissed him—a soft, cool, delicate kiss, 
whose voluptuous sting penetrated his whole being—then she 
moved away from him. He followed, and took her in his arms, just 
holding her closé’t6 him. She put her hand up to his face and 
pressed his cheek against her own. The action was full of love and 
tenderness. He sought her lips again. Then he dréw her down upon 
the sofa beside him and held her hand_.in-both-of his. 

“Now you know,” he said, “now you know what I have been 
fighting against..since.last summer at_Grand Isle; what “drove n me 
away and drove.me_back again.’ 

YWhy) have vou been fighting against it?” she asked. Her face 

o glowed v with soft lights. 

N Op “Why? Because-you.were not free; you were Léonce Pontellier’s 
“Iwife. I couldn’t help loving you if you were ten times his wife; but 
| so long as I went away from you and kept away I could help telling 
| you so.” She put her free hand up to his shoulder, and then against 
\his cheek, rubbing it softly. He kissed her again. His face was warm 
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and flushed. 
“There in Mexico I was thinking of you all the time, and longing 
for you.” 
™ 2 “But not writing to me,” she interrupted. 


了 ， “Something put into my head that you cared for me; and I lost 
_ vp my senses. I forgot everything but a wild dream of your some way 
\ 3) boning my wife.” 

s 吗 
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“Your wife!” 

“Religion, loyalty, everything would give way if only you cared.” 

“Then you must have forgotten that I was Léonce Pontellier’s 
wife.” 

“Oh! I was demented, dreaming of wild, impossible things, recall- 
ing men who had set their wives free, we have heard of such 
things.” 

“Yes, we have heard of such things.” 

“I came back full of vague, mad intentions. And when I got 
here—” 

“When you got here you never came near me!” She was still 
caressing his cheek. 

“T realized what_a cur I was to dream of such.a_thing,-even-if-you 
had been willing.” 

“She took his face between her hands and looked into it as if she 
would never withdraw her eyes more. She kissed him on the fore- 
head, the eyes, the checks, and the lips. 

“You have been a very, very foolish boy, wasting your time 
dreaming of impossible things when you speak of Mr. Pontellier 


setting me free! I~am no longer one of Mr. Pontellier’s possessions , 


to dispose of or not. give myself where I choose. If he were to say, 
‘Here, Robert, take her and be happy; she is yours,’ I should laugh 
at you both.” — 

“His face grew a little white. “What do you mean?” he asked. 

There was a knock at the door. Old Celestine came in to say that 
Madame Ratignolle’s servant had come around the back way with a 
message that Madame had been taken sick and begged Mrs. Pontel- 
lier to go to her immediately. 

“Yes, yes,” said Edna, rising; “I promised. Tell her yes—to wait 
for me. I’ll go back with her.” 

“Let me walk over with you,” offered Robert. 

“No,” she said; “I will go with the servant.” She went into her 
room to put on her hat, and when she came in again she sat once 
more upon the sofa beside him. He had not stirred. She put her 
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arms about his neck. 

‘““Good-by, my sweet Robert. Tell me good-by.” He kissed her 
with a degree of passion which had not before entered into his 
caress, and strained her to him. | 
| I Tove you,” shé whispered, “only you; no one but you. It was’ 
you who awoke me last summer out of a life-long, stupid dream. | 
hl you_have made me.so_unhappy...with..your..indifference. OhtLI\ 
iave suffered, suffered! Now you are here we shall love each other, | 
my Robert. We shall be ev erything to each other. Nothing else in | 
the world is of any consequence. I must go to my friend; but you | | 
will wait for me? No matter how late; you will wait for me, Robert?” | | 
\—“Den’t go: don’t go! Oh! Edna, stay with me,” he pleaded: “Why 
should you go? Stay with me, stay with me.’ 

“T shall come back as soon as I can; I shall find you here.” She 
buried her face in his neck, and said good-by again. Her seductive 
voice, together with his great love for her, had enthralled his senses, 
had deprived him of every impulse but the longing to hold her and 
keep her. 


XXXVII 

Edna looked in at the drug store. Monsieur Ratignolle was put- 
ting up a mixture himself, very carefully, dropping a red liquid into 
a tiny glass. He was grateful to Edna.for-having-eome; her presence 
would be a comfort to his wife. Madame Ratignolle’s sister, who 
had always been with her at such trying times, had not been able to 
come up from the plantation, and Adele had been inconsolable until 
Mrs. Pontellier so kindly promised to come to~hér. The nurse had 
been with them at night for the past week, as she lived a great 
distance away. And Dr. Mandelet had been coming and going all 
the afternoon. They were then looking for him any moment. 

Edna hastened upstairs by a private stairway that led from the 
rear of the store to the apartments above. The children were all 


sleeping in a back room. Madame Ratignolle was in the salon, 
whither she had strayed in her suffering impatience, She sat on the 
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sofa, clad in an ample white peignoir, holding a handkerchief tight 
in her hand with a nervous clutch. Her face was drawn and 
pinched, her sweet blue eyes haggard and unnatural. All her beauti- 
ful hair had been drawn back and plaited. It lay in a long braid on 
the sofa pillow, coiled like a golden serpent. The nurse, a comfort- 
able looking Griffe woman in white apron and cap, was urging her 
to return to her bedroom. 

“There is no use, there is no use,” she said at once to Edna. ‘““We 
must get rid of Mandelet; he is getting too old and careless. He said 
he would be here at half-past seven; now it must be eight. See what 
time it is, Joséphine.” 

The woman was possessed of a cheerful nature, and refused to 
‘take any situation too seriously, especially a situation with which 
« she was so familiar. She urged Madame to have courage and Pa- 
‘tience. But Madame only set her teeth hard into her under lip, and 
‘Edna saw the sweat gather in beads on her white forehead. After a 

oment or two she uttered a profound sigh and wiped her face with 

he handkerchief rolled in a ball. She appeared exhausted. The 
nurse gave her a fresh handkerchief, sprinkled with cologne water. 

“This is too much!’”’ she cried. ““Mandelet ought to be killed! 
Where is Alphonse? Is it possible I Lam .todhe-abandonedLkerthis— 
neglected by everv-one?” 

1 “Neglected, indeed!” exclaimed the nurse. Wasn’t she there? Aird. 
here was Mrs. Pontellier leaving, no doubt, a pleasant evening at 
home to devote to her? And wasn’t Monsieur Ratignolle coming 
that very instant through the hall? And Joséphine was quite sure she 
had ‘heard Doctor Mandelet’s surye: Yes, there it was, down atthe 
door. oo 
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Adele consented to go back to her room. She sat on the edge of a 
little low couch next to her bed. 

Doctor Mandelet paid no attention to Madame Ratignolle’s up- 
braidings. He was accustomed to them at such times, and was.too 
well convinced of her loyalty to doubt it. 

He was glad to see Edna, and wanted her to go with him into the 
salon and entertain him. But Madame Ratignolle would not consent 
that Edna should leave her for an instant. Between agonizing mo- 
ments, she chatted a little, and said it took her mind off her suffer- 
ings. 

Edna began to feel uneasy. She. was~seized»with-a.vague~dread. 


1 Her own like experiences seemed far away, unreal, and only half 


remembered. She recalled faintly an ecstasy of pain, the heavy odor 


of chloroform, a stupor which had deadened sensation, and an 
awakening to find a little new life to which she had given being, 
added to the great unnumbered multitude of souls that come and 
0. 
: She began~-to~wish~ she” had’ not ~come;--her_ presence was. not 
necessary. She might have invented a pretext for staying away; she 
might even invent a pretext now for going. But Edna did not go. 
With an inward agony, with a flaming, outspoken revolt against the 
ways of Nature, she witnessed the scene [of] torture. 

She was still stunned and speechless with emotion when later she 
leaned over her friend to kiss her and softly say good-by. Adéle, 
pressing her cheek, whispered in an exhausted voice: “Think of the 
children, Edna. Oh think of the children! Remember them!” 

XXXVIII 

Edna still felt dazed when she got outside in the open air. The 
Doctor’s coupé had returned for him and stood before the porte 
cochére. She did not wish to enter the coupé, and told Doctor 
Mandelet she would walk; she was not afraid, and would go alone. 
He directed his carriage to meet him at Mrs. Pontellier’s, and he 
started to walk home with her. 
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Up—away up, over the narrow street between the tall houses, the 
stars were blazing. The air was mild and caressing, but cool with the 
breath of spring and the night. They walked slowly, the Doctor with 
a heavy, measured tread and his hands behind him; Edna, in an 
absent-minded way, as she had walked one night at Grand Isle, as if 


her thoughts had gone ahead of her and she was striving to overtake 


them. 


were a dozen women she might have had with her, unimpression- 


able women. I felt that it was cruel, cruel. You shouldn’t have 


gone.” _ 

“Oh, well!” she answered, indifferently. “I don’t know that it 
matters after all. One has to think of the children some time or 
other; the sooner the better.” 

“When is Léonce coming back?” 

“Quite soon. Some time in March.” 

“And vou are going abroad?” 

“Perhaps—no, I am not going. I’m not going to be forced into 


doing things. I-don’t.want_to_go abroad. I want to be let alone. 


Nobody has any right—except children, perhaps—and even then, it 
seems to me 一 or it did seem—’” She felt that her speech was voicing 
the incoherency of her thoughts, and stopped abruptly. 

“The trouble is,” sighed the Doctor, grasping her meaning in- 


tuitively, “that youth is given up to ill illusions. It seems to be a_ 


provision of Nature; a decoy to secure. e_ mothers for the_race. ‘And 
Nature takes no account of moral consequences, of arbitrary condi- 
tions which we create, and which we feel obliged to maintain at any 
COSC 二 
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“You shouldn’t have been there, Mrs. Pontellier,” he said. “That | 
was no place for vou. Adéle is full of whims at such times. There. 
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“Yes,” she said. ‘““The years that are gone seem like dreams—if 
one might go on sleeping and dreaming—but to wake up and find— 
oh! well! perhaps it is better to wake up after all, even to suffer, | 
rather than to remain a dupe to illusions all one’s life.” 

“It seems to me, my dear child,” said the Doctor at parting, 
holding her hand, “vou seem to me to be in trouble. Iam not going 
to ask for your confidence. I will only say that if ever vou feel moved 
to give it to me, perhaps I might help you. I know I would under- 
stand, and I tell you there are not many who would—not many, my 
dear.” 

“Some way I don’t feel moved to speak of things that trouble me. 
‘Don't think I am ungrateful or that I don’t appreciate your sym- 
pathy. There are periods of despondency and suffering which take 
possession of me. But I don’t want anything but my own way. That 
is wanting a good deal, of course, when you have to trample upon 
the lives, the hearts, the prejudices of others—but no matter—still, I 
shouldn't want to trample upon the little lives. Oh! I don’t know 
what ['m saying, Doctor. Good night. Don’t blame me for any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, I will blame you if you don’t come and see me soon. We 
will talk of things you never have dreamt of talking about before. It 
will do us both good. I don’t want you to blame vourself, whatever 
comes. Good night, my child.” 

She let herself in at the gate, but instead of entering she sat upon 
the step of the porch. The night was quiet and soothing. All the 
tearing emotion of the last few hours seemed to fall away from her 
like a somber, uncomfortable garment, which she had but to loosen 
to be rid of. She went back to that hour before Adele had sent for 
her; and her senses kindled afresh in thinking of Robert’s words, the 
pressure of his arms, and the feeling of his lips upon hér own. She 
could picture at that moment no greater bliss on earth than posses- 
sion of the beloved one. His expression of love had already given 
him to her in part. When she thought that he was there at hand, 
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waiting for her, she grew numb with the intoxication of expectancy. 
It was so late; he would be asleep perhaps. She would awaken him 
with a kiss. She hoped he would be asleep that she might arouse him 
with her caresses. 

Still, she remembered Adele's voice whispering, “Think of the 
children; think of them.” She meant to think of them; that determi- 
nation had driven into her soul like a death wound—but not to- 
night. To-morrow would be time to think of everything. 

Robert was not waiting for her in the little parlor. He was no- 
where at hand. The house was empty. But he had scrawled on a 
piece of paper that lay in the lamplight: 

“T love you. Good-by—because I love you.” 

Edna grew faint when she read the words. She went and sat on 
the sofa. Then she stretched herself out there, never uttering a 
sound. She did not sleep. She did not go to bed. The lamp sputtered 
and went out. She was still awake in the morning, when Celestine 
unlocked the kitchen door and came in to light the fire. 

XXXIX 

Victor, with hammer and nails and scraps of scantling, was 
patching a corner of one of the galleries. Mariequita sat near by, 
dangling her legs, watching him work, and handing him nails from 
the tool-box. Thc.sun was beating down upon them. The girl had 
covered her head with her apron folded into a square pad. They had 
been talking for an hour or more. She was never tired of hearing 
Victor describe the dinner at Mrs. Pontellier’s. He exaggerated every 
detail, making it appear a veritable Lucillean feast. The flowers 
were in tubs, he said. The champagne was quaffed from huge 
golden goblets. Venus rising from the foam could have presented 
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no more entrancing a spectacle than Mrs. Pontellier, blazing with 
beauty and diamonds at the head of the board, while the other 
women were all of them youthful houris possessed of incom- 
parable charms. 

She got it into her head that Victor was in love with Mrs. Pontel- 
lier, and he gave her evasive answers, framed so as to confirm her 
belief. She grew sullen and cried a little, threatening to go off and 
leave him to his fine ladies. There were a dozen men crazy about 
her at the Chéniére; and since it was the fashion to be in love with 
married people, why, she could run away any time she liked to New 
Orleans with Célina’s husband. 

Célina’s husband was a fool, a coward, and a pig, and to prove it 
to her, Victor intended to hammer his head into a jelly the next time 
he encountered him. This assurance was very consoling to Marie- 
quita. She dried her eyes, and grew cheerful at the prospect. 

They were still talking of the dinner and the allurements of city 
life when Mrs. Pontellier herself slipped around the corner of the 
house. The two youngsters stayed dumb with amazement before 
what they considered to be an apparition. But it was really she in 
flesh and blood, looking tired and a little travel-stained. 

“I walked up from the wharf,” she said, “and heard the ham- 
mering. I supposed it was you, mending the porch. It’s a good thing. 
I was always tripping over those loose planks last summer. How 
dreary and deserted everything looks!” 

It took Victor some little time to comprehend that she had come 
in Beaudelet’s lugger, that she had come alone, and for no purpose 
but to rest. 

“There’s nothing fixed up yet, you see. I'll give you my room; it’s 
the onlv place.” 

“Any corner will do,” she assured him. 

“And if vou can stand Philomel’s cooking,” he went on, “though 
I might try to get her mother while you are here. Do vou think she 
would come?” turning to Mariequita. 

Maniequita thought that perhaps Philomel’s mother might come 
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for a few days, and money enough. 

Beholding Mrs. Pontellier make her appearance, the girl had at 
once suspected a lovers’ rendezvous. But Victor’s astonishment was 
so genuine, and Mrs. Pontellier’s indifference.so-apparent, that the 
disturbing notion did not lodge long in her brain. She contemplated 
with the greatest interest this woman who gave the most sumptuous 
dinners in America, and who had all the men in New Orleans at her 
fect. 

“What time will you have dinner?” asked Edna. “I’m very 
hungry; but don’t get anything extra.” 

“Dll have it ready in little or no time,” he said, bustling and 
packing away his tools. ““You may go to my room to brush up and 
rest yourself. Mariequita will show you.” 

“Thank vou,” said Edna. “But, do you know, I have a notion to 
go down to the beach and take a good wash and even_a little swim, 
before dinner?” 

“The water is too cold!” they both exclaimed. “Don’t think of 
IE 

“Well, I might go down and try—dip my toes in. Why, it seems 
to me the sun is hot enough to have warmed the very depths of the 
ocean. Could you get me a couple of towels? I’d better go right 
away, so as to be back in time. It would be a little too chilly if I 
waited till this afternoon.” 

Mariequita ran over to Victor’s room, and returned with some 
towels, which she gave to Edna. 

“T hope you have fish for dinner,” said Edna, as she started to 
walk away; “but don’t do anything extra if you haven’t.” 

“Run and find Philomel’s mother,” Victor instructed the girl. 
“TU go to the kitchen and see what I can do. By Gimminy! Women 
have no consideration! She might have sent me word.” 

Edna_walked-on-.down~-to-the.beach_rather_mechanically, not 
noticing anything special.except that the sun was hot. She was not 
dwelling upon any particular train of thought. She had done all the 
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thinking which was necessary after Robert went away, when she lay 
awake upon the sofa till morning. 

She had said over and over to herself: “To-day it is Arobin; to- 
morrow it will be some one else. It makes no. difference-to_me, it 
doesn’t matter about Léonce Pontellier—but Raoul and Etienne!” 
She understood now clearly what she had meant long ago when she 
said to Adéle Ratignolle that she would give up the unessential, but 
she would never sacrifice herself for her children. 

Despondency had come upon her there in the wakeful night, and 
had never lifted. There was no one thing in the world that she 


leaving her alone!The children appeared before her like antagonists 
who_had oyercome her; who had overpowered and sought to drag 
her into the soul’s slavery for the rest of her days. But she knew a 
way to elude them. She was not thinking of these things when she 
walked down to the beach. 

The water of the Gulf stretched out before her, gleaming with the 
million lights of the sun. The yoice of the sea_is_seductive,.never 
ceasing, .whispering,...clamoring,..murmuting,..inviting..thesoul_to 
wander in abysses-of»solitude, All along the white beach, up and 
down, there was no living thing in sight. A.bird.with.a.broken_ wing 
was beating the air aboye, reeling, fluttering, circling disabled.down, 
down to the water. 
~Edna had found her old bathing suit still hanging, faded, upon its 
accustomed peg. 

She put it on, leaving her clothing in the bath-house. But when 
she was there beside the sea, absolutely alone, she cast the_ un = 
ant, pricking garments from her, and for the first time in her life she 
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stood naked in the open air, at the mercy of the sun, the breeze that 
beat upon 1 her, and the waves: ‘that invited her. 

“How strange and aw ful\it seemed to stand naked under the sky! 
how delicious’ She Felt hike some new-born creature, opening its 
eves 1a familiar world that it had never known, 

The foamy wavelets curled up to her white feet, and coiled like 
serpents about her ankles. She walked out. The water was chill, but 
she walked on. The water was deep, but she lifted her white body 
and reached out with a long, sweeping stroke. The touch of the sea 
is sensuous, enfolding the body in its soft, close embrace. 

She went on and on. She remembered the night she swam far out, 了 
and recalled the terror that seized her at the fear-of-being unable tot 
regain the shore. She did not loo not_look back_now，but_went on_and | 


on, thinking of the. blue- “grass ‘meadow that she had traversed when | 
a little child, believing that it had no beginning and no end, 

Her arms and legs were growing tired. 

She thought of Léonce and the children. They were a part of her 
life. But they need not have. thought that.they. could. possess her, 
body : and soul. How Mademoiselle Reisz_would have laughed, per- 
haps sneered, if s she knew! “And you call yourself an artist! What 
pretensions, , Madame! The artist must possess the courageous. sou) 
that dares and defies.” Be FTE Ce.) , 

Exhaustion was pressing upon and over-powering Be 

“Good-by—because, I love you.” He did.not..know; he. did not 
understand. He would never understand. Perhaps Doctor Mandelet 
‘would have understood if she had seen him—but it was too late; the 
shore was far behind her, and her strength was gone. 

She looked into the distance, and the old terror.flamed up for an 
instant, then sank again. Edna heard her father’s voice and her 
sister Margaret’s. Shé"Heard the barking of an old dog that was 
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chained to the sycamore tree. The spurs of the cavalry officer 
clanged as he walked across the porch. There was the hum of bees, 
and the musky odor of pinks filled the air. 
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“Is this Adams avenue?” asked a boy whose apparel and general 
appearance marked him as belonging to the lower ranks of society. He 
had just descended from a street car which had left the city an hour 
before, and was now depositing its remnant of passengers at the entrance 
of a beautiful and imposing suburban park. 

“Adams avenue ?” returned the conductor. ‘‘No this is Woodland Park. 
Can’t you see it ain’t any avenue? Adams is two miles northeast o’here. 
Th’ Adams Avenue car turned north on Dennison, just ahead of us, a 
half hour ago. You must a’ taken the wrong car.” 

The boy was for a moment perplexed and undecided. He stood a while 
staring towards the northeast, then, thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
he turned and walked into the park. 

He was rather tall, though he had spoken with the high, treble voice 
of a girl. His trousers were too short and so were the sleeves of his 
ill-fitting coat. His brown hair, under a shabby, felt cap, was longer 
than the prevailing fashion demanded, and his eyes were dark and quiet; 
they were not alert and seeking mischief, as the eyes of boys usually 
are. 

The pockets into which he had thrust his hands were empty—quite 
empty; there was not so much as a penny in either of them. This was a 
fact which gave him cause for some reflection, but apparently no un- 
easiness. Mrs. Donnelly had given him but the five cents; and her mother, 
to whom he had been sent to deliver a message of some domestic purport, 
was expected to pay his return fare. He realized that his own lack of 
attention had betrayed him into the strait in which he found himself, 
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and that his own ingenuity would have to extricate him. The only device 
which presented itself to him as possible, was to walk back to “The 
Patch,” or out to Mrs. Donnelly’s mother’s. 

It would be night before he could reach either place; he did not know 
the way anywhere; he was not accustomed to long and sustained walks. 
These considerations, which he accepted as final, gave him a comfortable 
sense of irresponsibility. 

It was the late afternoon of an October day. The sun was warm and 
felt good to his shoulders through the old coat which he wore. There 
was a soft breeze blowing, seemingly from every quarter, playing fantastic 
tricks with the falling and fallen leaves that ran before him helter-skelter 
as he walked along the beaten, gravel path. He thought they looked like 
little live things, birds with disabled wings making the best of it in a mad 
frolic. He could not catch up with them; they ran on before him. There 
was a fine sweep of common to one side which gave an impression of 
space and distance, and men and boys were playing ball there. He did 
not turn in that direction or even more than glance at the ball-players, 
but wandered aimlessly across the grass towards the water and sat down 
upon a bench. 

With him was a conviction that it would make no difference to any 
one whether he got back to ““The Patch” or not. The Donnelly household, 
of which he formed an alien member, was overcrowded for comfort. 
The few dimes which he earned did not materially swell its sources of 
income. The seat which he occupied in the parish school for an hour or 
two each day would not remain long vacant in his absence. There were 
a dozen boys or more of his neighborhood who would serve Mass as ably 
as he, and who could run Father Doran’s errands and do the priest’s 
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chores as capably. These reflections embodied themselves in a vague 
sense of being unessential which always dwelt with him, and which per- 
mitted him, at that moment, to abandon himself completely to the novelty 
and charm of his surroundings. i 

He stayed there a very long time, seated on the bench, quite still, 
blinking his eyes at the rippling water which sparkled in the rays of the 
setting sun. Contentment was penetrating him at every pore. His eyes 
gathered all the light of the waning day and the russet splendor of the 
Autumn foliage. The soft wind caressed him with a thousand wanton 
touches, and the scent of the earth and the trees—damp, aromatic,— 
came pleasantly to him mingled with the faint odor of distant burning 
leaves. The blue-gray smoke from a smoldering pile of leaves rolled in 
lazy billows among the birches on a far slope. 

How good it was to be out in the open air. He would have liked to 
stay there always, far from the noise and grime of “The Patch.” He 
wondered if Heaven might not be something like this, and if Father 
Doran was not misled in his conception of a celestial city paved with 
gold. 

He sat blinking in the sun, almost purring with contentment. There 
were young people out in boats and others making merry on the grass 
near by. He looked at them, but felt no desire to join in their sports. The 
young girls did not attract him more than the boys or the little children. 
He had lapsed into a blessed state of tranquility and contemplation 
which seemed native to him. The sordid and puerile impulses of an 
existence which was not living had retired into a semi-oblivion in which 
he seemed to have no share. He belonged under God’s sky in the free and 
open air. 

When the sun had set and the frogs were beginning to croak in the 
waste places, the boy got up and stretched and relaxed his muscles which 
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had grown cramped from sitting so long and so still. He felt that he 
would like to wander, even then, further into the Park, which looked to 
his unaccustomed eye like a dense forest across the water of the artificial 
lake. He would like to penetrate beyond into the open country where 
there were fields and hills and long stretches of wood. As he turned to 
leave the place he determined within himself that he would speak to 
Father Doran and ask the priest to assist him in obtaining employment 
somewhere in the country, somewhere that he might breathe as freely and 
contentedly as he had been doing for the past hour here in Woodland Park. 


II 


In order to regain ‘““The Patch” there was nothing for the boy to do 
but follow the track of the car which had brought him so far from his 
destination. He started out resolutely, walking between the tracks, taking 
great strides with his long, growing legs and looking wistfully after each 
car as he stepped out of the way of its approach. Here and there he 
passed an imposing mansion in the dusk, splendid and isolated. There 
were long stretches of vacant land which enterprising dealers had laid 
out in building lots. Sometimes he left the track and walked along the 
line of a straggling fence behind which were market-gardens, the vege- 
tables all in stiff geometrical designs and colorless in the uncertain light. 

There were few people abroad; an occasional carriage rolled by, and 
workingmen, more fortunate than he, occupied the cars that went jangling 
along. He sat for awhile at the back of a slow-moving wagon, dropping 
down into the dust when it turned out of his course. 

The boy, as he labored along in the semi-darkness that was settling 
about him, at once became conscious that he was very hungry. It was 
the odor of frying bacon and the scent of coffee somewhere near that had 
suddenly made him aware of the fact. 
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At no great distance from the road he saw a canvas-covered wagon and 
a small tent, the rude paraphernalia of ‘“‘movers.”’ A woman was occupied 
in vigorously beating with a stick a strip of burning grass which had 
caught from the fire with which she had been cooking her evening meal. 
The boy ran to her assistance, and, thrusting her aside, lest her garments 
should become ignited, he began stamping the incipient blaze until he 
had succeeded in extinguishing it. The woman threw aside her stick and 
standing upright wiped her whole face indiscriminately with her bended 
arm. 

“Damn him,” she said, “I wish the whole thing had took fire and 
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burnt up,” and turning upon the boy, ‘“‘did you see a man anywhere 
coming this way, leading a couple of mules?” 

She was robust and young—twenty or thereabouts—and comely, in a 
certain rude, vigorous fashion. She wore a yellow-cotton handkerchief 
bound around her head somewhat in the manner of a turban. 

Yes, the boy had seen a man watering two mules at the trough before 
a road-house some distance away. He remembered it because the man 
was talking loud in some sort of a foreign, unfamiliar accent to a group 
of men standing by. 

“That’s him; damn him,” she reiterated, and, moving towards the fire 
where she had been cooking; “‘want something to eat ?”’ she asked, kindly 
enough. 

The boy was not shocked at her language; he had not been brought 
up in ‘‘The Patch” for nothing. He only thought she had a more emphatic 
way of expressing herself than good manners or morals demanded. He 
did not swear himself; he had no positive leaning towards the emphatic, 
and moreover it was a custom not held in high esteem by Father Doran, 
whose teachings had not been wholly thrown away upon the boy. 

Her offer of food was tempting and gratifying. A premonition that she 
was a woman who might take a first refusal as final, determined him to 
overcome all natural shyness and frankly accept without mincing. 
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“I’m mighty hungry,” he admitted, turning with her towards the 
frying-pan and coffee-pot that rested upon the coals near the tent. She 
went inside and presently emerged bearing a brace of tin cups and a half 
loaf of bread. He had seated himself upon an inverted pine box; she gave 
him two slices of bread interlarded with bacon and a mug of coffee. Then, 
serving herself with the same homely fare, she sat down upon a second 
box and proceeded to eat her bread and bacon with great relish and to 
drain her cup of coffee. 

It was quite dark now, save for the dim light of a road lamp nearby 
and the dull glow of the embers. The stars were coming out and the 
breeze was beating capriciously about the common, blowing the soiled 
canvas of the tent and buffeting a strip of cotton cambric that was loosely 
stretched between two poles at the edge of the road. The boy, looking up, 
remembered that he had read the inscription on the cambric, as he passed 
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in the car: “The Egyptian Fortune Teller,” in huge black letters on a 
yellow back-ground. It was fashioned to arrest the eye. 

“Yes,” said the woman, following his upward glance, “I’m a fortune- 
teller. Want your fortune told? But I don’t talk like this here when I’m 
telling fortunes reg’lar. I talk a kind of Egyptian accent. That’s his 
notion， motioning contemptuously with her head, down the road. 
‘Because my skin’s dark and my eyes, he goes to work and calls me 
‘The Egyptian Maid, the Wonder of the Orient.’ I guess if my hair was 
yellow he’d call me “The Swiss Fortune Teller,’ or something like that 
and make me talk some kind of a nicks-com-araus. Only there’s too many 
Dutch in this here country; they’d ketch on.”’ 

“You bet,” said the boy. 


The expression smacked of sympathy and reached her, some way. She 
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looked up quickly and laughed. They both laughed. She had taken his 
cup from him and she was beating the two tins softly together, her arms 
resting on her knees. 

“Where do you come from?” she asked with an awakened interest. 

He told her he had come from Woodland Park, and how he had got 
there and why he was tramping it back to ““The Patch.” He even told 
her he was in no haste to regain ‘““The Patch’’; that it made no difference 
whether he ever got back or not; that he detested the crowded city and 
hoped soon to obtain employment in the country and stay there the rest 
of his life. These opinions and intentions took positive shape with him 
in the telling. 

A notion or two got into her head as she listened to him. He seemed a 
companionable boy, though he was a good five years younger than her- 
self. She thought of the long, slow journey ahead of her, the dreary road, 
the lonely hill-side, of those times in which her only human associate was 
a man who more than half the while was drunk and abusive. 

“Come, go long with us,” she said abruptly. 

“Why ?”? he demanded. “‘What for? To do what?” 

‘Oh! there’s lots of things you could do—help around, tell fortune 
maybe—’taint hard when you once get the hang of it, sell his old herbs 
and things when he’s too drunk to talk. Why, lots o’ things. Here, I 
ought to be pulling up stakes right now. Wait till you hear him when he 
comes back and finds I ain’t done a thing! Hope I may die if I lay a 
finger to a stick of the measly truck,” and she flung the tin cups, one 
after the other, into the open tent and maintained her careless, restful 
position on the soap box. 

“Tet me,” offered the boy. “What you got to do? I'll do it.” And he 
arose willingly, prompted by a decent feeling that he should do something 


in return for his supper. 
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“You can jerk them poles up and roll up the sign and stick it in the 
wagon; we’re going to pull out of here in the morning. Then those pots 
and things got to be hooked under the wagon. Leave out the coffee pot.” 

While the boy busied himself in following her various instructions she 
talked on: 

“IT guess he’s drunk down there—him and his mules! He thinks more 
of them mules than he does of me and the whole world put together. 
Because he paid two hundred and ten dollars for "em he thinks they are 
made out o’ some precious composition that’s never been duplicated out- 
side of Paradise. Oh! I’m about sick of playing second fiddle to a team 
of mules. Mr. Man ll wake up some o’ these here mornings and find 
that I’ve cut an’ run. Here! let that frying pan alone. He forgets I been 
used to better things than living in a tent. I sung in the chorus of an 
opera when I wasn’t more than sixteen. Some people said if I’d had 
means to cultivate my voice I’d be—well, I wouldn’t be here to-day, I 
can tell you.” 

The object of scorn and contumely was even then approaching; a short, 
broad-girted man, leading his sleek bay mules—splendid looking animals 
—and talking to them as he came along. In the dim light the boy could 
see that his hair, as well as his beard, was long, curly and greasy; that 
he wore a slouch felt hat over a knotted red handkerchief and small 
golden hoops in his ears. His dialect, when he spoke, was as indescribable 
as his origin was undiscernable. He might have been Egyptian, for aught 
the boy could guess, or Zulu—something foreign and bestial for all he 
knew. 

The woman’s name, originally Susan, had been changed to Suzima 
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to meet the exigencies of her oriental character. The Beast pronounced 
it ““Tzutzima.”’ 

“You can thank this here boy,” she began by way of greeting. “‘If it 
hadn’t been for him you wouldn’t a found nothing here but a pile of 
ashes.” 

“So!” exclaimed the man in his greasy guttural, with utter lack of 
interest. 

““Yes, ‘so’! The whole blamed shooting-match was afire when he come 
along and put it out. If it hadn’t been for him you wouldn’t ’a found 
nothing here but a pile of ashes. He says he’ll go along with us in the 
morning if we like. Looks like he knows how to work.” 

“That’s good,” agreed the man, “bring ’im along. Plenty of room: 
where we live.” 

Usually “pulling up” time was one of contention between these two, 
each maintaining that the brunt of the work should be borne by the 
other. So the presence and timely services of the boy seemed to introduce 
a certain unlooked-for harmony into this unconventional menage. Suzima 
arose and went over to join the man, still occupied with the well-being 
of his mules. He was smoking a short-stemmed pipe, which indicated 
that he had—wherever he got it—a sufficiency of food and drink, and 
would not trouble her on that score. They chatted pleasantly together. 

When they retired into the tent for the night, the boy crept into the 
wagon, as he was instructed to do. It was broad and roomy and there 
he slept at ease the night through on a folded cotton “‘comforter.” 
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They wandered toward the south, idly, listlessly. The days were a 
gorgeous, golden processional, good and warm with sunshine, and lan- 
guorous. There were ten, twelve, twenty such days when the earth, sky, 
wind and water, light and color and sun, and men’s souls and their senses 
and the odor and breath of animals mingled and melted into the harmony 
of a joyful existence. 


They wandered toward the south; the two vagabonds and the boy. 
He felt as if he had been transplanted into another sphere, into a native 


element from which he had all along been excluded. The sight of the 
country was beautiful to him and his whole being expanded in the space 
and splendor of it. He liked the scent of the earth and the dry, rotting 
leaves, the sound of snapping twigs and branches, and the shrill songs 
of birds. He liked the feel of the soft, springy turf beneath his feet when 
he walked, or of the rolling pebbles when he mounted a stony hillside. 

Gutro, otherwise the Beast, drove his mules and talked to them, 
watered, washed and curried them; lavished upon them a care prompted 
by a wealth of affection and esteem. The boy was not permitted to touch 
the animals; he might not even think of them with their owner’s knowl- 
edge or consent. But he had plenty else to do, with Suzima shifting the 
greater part of her work and duties upon him. 

“I’ve got some time to sew now, thank heaven!”’ she said, and with a 
coarse thimble upon her clumsy finger and a needle threaded long, she 
sat at the back of the wagon or on a log in the warm air and constructed, 
with bits of cotton cloth, awkward-fashioned garments for the boy to 
‘wear next to his skin that she might wash those which he had on. 

They moved along while the days were pleasant. Suzima must have 
felt glad as they went; for often-times, as she walked beside the slow- 
moving wagon through the still woods, she lifted her voice and sang. 
The boy thought he had never heard anything more beautiful than the 
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full, free notes that came from her throat, filling the vast, woody temple 
with melody. It was always the same stately refrain from some remem- 
bered opera that she sang as she walked. 

But on moonlight nights or when resting beside the camp fire, she 
brought forth a disabled guitar, and to a strumming accompaniment 
sang low, pleasant things, popular airs and little bits from the lighter 
operas. The boy sometimes joined her with his fluty girl voice, and it 
pleased her very well. 

If Gutro was sober he took a degree of interest in the performance and 
made suggestions which proved that he was not devoid of a certain taste 
and rude knowledge of music. 

But when Gutro was drunk, everyone, everything suffered but the 
mules. Suzima defied him and suffered the more for her defiance. She 
went about wincing and rubbing her shoulders and calling him vile 
names under her breath. But she would not let him beat the boy. She had 
a tender feeling for helpless and dependent things. She often exclaimed 
with impulsive pity over the dead and bleeding birds which they brought 
in from the forest. Gutro was teaching the boy to handle a gun, and many 
a tasty morsel they procured for their sylvan feasts. Sometimes they picked 
nuts like squirrels, gathering pecans when they reached the South country. 

When it rained they sat bundled and huddled in the wagon under the 
streaming canopy, Gutro driving and swearing at the elements. Suzima 
was miserable when it rained and would not sing and would hardly talk. 
The boy was not unhappy.. He peeped out at the water running in the 
ruts, and liked the sound of the beating rain on the canvas and the noise 
and crash of the storm in the forest. 

‘Look, Suzima! Look at the rain coming across the hill, yonder, in 
sheets! It'll be along here in three minutes.” 

“Maybe you like it,” she would grumble. “I don’t,” and she would 
draw her shawl closer and crouch further in the wagon. 
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Often they traveled at night, when the moon shone; sometimes when 
it rained. They went creeping, the mules feeling their way cautiously, 
surely, through the darkness, along the unfamiliar roads. Suzima and 
the boy slept then in the bottom of the wagon on the folded “comforter.” 
He often wished, at such times, that the wagon was broader or that 
Suzima would not take up so much room. Sometimes they quarreled 
about it, shoving, elbowing each other like children in a trundle bed. 
Gutro, in a rage, would turn and threaten to throw them both into the 
road and leave them there to perish. 


IV 


The boy felt no little astonishment when he made Suzima’s acquaint- 
ance in her official capacity of a fortune teller. It was a sunny afternoon 
and they had halted at the edge of a small country town and stopped 
there to rest, to make ready for a fresh start in the morning. Their 
presence created no little stir, and aroused some curiosity. Small children 
assembled and followed with absorbing interest the boy’s activity in hoist- 
ing the sign, stretching the tent and setting forth the various and unique 
living utensils. 

Gutro, robed in a long, loose robe of dingy scarlet and black, arranged, 
with much precision, upon an improvised table of boards, a quantity of 
vari-colored herbs and powders, unfailing remedies for any and every 
ailment which mankind had yet discovered or conceived. He was no 


faith healer, Gutro. He believed in the efficacy of things that grew, that 
could be seen and felt and tasted; green and bitter and yellow things. 


Some he had gathered at risk of life and limb on the steep ascents of the 
Himalayas. Others he had collected under the burning suns of Egypt; 
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secret and mysterious, unknown save to himself and a little band of com- 
patriots on the banks of the Nile. So he said. And the best of it, or the 
worst of it, was that those who listened believed and bought and felt 
secure in the possession of a panacea for their ailments. 

Suzima, giving an extra twist to her yellow turban, sat at the door of 
the tent with a “‘lap-board,”’ such as housewives use, extended across her 
knees. Upon this she laid out in bewildering array a pack of cards covered 
with pictures and mythical designs: a key, a ring, a letter or a coffin, a 
fine lady in a train and a finer gentleman on horseback. Suzima could 
tell fortunes by the cards or without the cards, off-hand, any way. The 
dialect which she assumed was not alone indescribable, but, for the most 
part, unintelligible, and required frequent interpretations from Gutro. 
There was no native Egyptian in that Southwest country to challenge 
her say and it passed muster and carried conviction. The boy could not 
withhold a feeling of admiration for her resources and powers of invention. 

Suzima was over-blunt in her occult revelations to the negroes and 
farm-hands who loitered to learn somewhat of their destiny. But later, 
when youths and maidens from the village began to assemble and linger, 
half ashamed, wholly eager, then was Suzima all sentiment and 
sympathy, even delicacy. Oh! the beautiful fortunes that she told! How 
she lifted the veil of a golden future for each! For Suzima dealt not with 
the past. She would have scorned to have taken silver for telling anyone 
that which they already knew. She sent them away with confidence and 
a sweet agitation. One little maid sickened with apprehension when 
Suzima predicted for her a journey in the very near future. For the maid 
was even then planning a trip into Western Texas, and what might not 
this woman with the penetrating vision next foretell! Perhaps the ap- 
palling day and hour of her death. 
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Together Suzima and the boy sang their songs. It was the only part 
of the programme in which he took any part. He had refused to wear 
any foreign headgear or fantastic garb, or to twist his tongue into deceitful 
and misleading utterances. But he sang, standing behind Suzima bending 
over her guitar. There was more color in his face and lips now than when 
he had sat dreaming in Woodland Park. His eyes looked straight into 
the hazy distance, over the heads of the small gathering of people. Some 


of them looking at his upturned face, thought it was very beautiful. There 
was a tranquil light shining, glowing rather, from within; something 


which they saw without comprehending, as they saw the glow in the 
western sky. 

At night, when everything was still, the boy walked abroad. He was 
not afraid of the night or of strange places and people. To step his foot 
out in the darkness, he did not know where, was like tempting the Un- 
known. Walking thus he felt as if he were alone and holding communion 
with something mysterious, greater than himself, that reached out from 
the far distance to touch him—something he called God. Whenever he 
had gone alone into the parish church at dusk and knelt before the red 
light of the tabernacle, he had known a feeling akin to this. The boy 
was not innocent or ignorant. He knew the ways of men and viewed them 
with tranquil indifference, as something external to which no impulse 
within him responded. His soul had passed through dark places un- 
touched, just as his body was passing now, unharmed, through the night, 
where there were pitfalls into which his feet, some way, did not wander. 


Vv 


Along in January the vagabonds felt that they would like to settle 
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down for a time and lead a respectable existence, if only for the sake of 
novelty. Perhaps they would never have been so tempted if they had not 
stumbled upon a dismantled cabin pre-empted by a family of pigs whose 
ejection was but a matter of bluff and bluster joined to some physical 
persuasion. There was no door to the cabin, but there was part of a roof 
and a suggestion of chimney. And the wanderers were not over-exacting 
in their requirements, especially with no landlord at hand, to bow to his 
whims and fancies. 

So they settled down to a domestic existence which some way proved 
to be not so united a one as their life on the road. 

Near at hand was a big field where negroes were engaged during the 
day in clearing away stubble, some in plowing and others in bedding up 
cotton seed on the dry and unyielding parts. 

Gutro, with the mules ever foremost in his mind, went out on the very 
first day and negotiated for their hire with the owner of the plantation, 
offering to throw himself in for lagniappe. A mule takes to the plow like 
the proverbial fish to water; then these were fine fellows with the brawn 
and muscle for freight hauling. When the planter took them for a month, 
Gutro followed and stuck to them and stayed by them. He sat on the 
wagon when they were driven to the landing. He kept his beady eyes 
upon them when they pulled the plow, and he was there at hand to note 
the quality and quantity of the provender dealt out to them. It would 
have been an evil hour for the negro who had dared, in his presence, to 


misuse or abuse one or the other of the animals. 
Suzima and the boy went nosing about in search of bits of lumber with 
which to improve the condition of their temporary abode. But a stray 
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plank was not easy to find, with everybody around patching fences, so 
they did not pursue their search with stubborn persistence, but went, 
instead, down the bank of the bayou and tried to catch some fish. The 
negroes told them that if they wanted fish they would have to go back 
to the lake; but they decided to drag crawfishes from the ditches along 
the field. The canvas-covered wagon marked them as “‘movers,”’ and no 
one questioned or disturbed them. 

That first night, when it came bedtime, they were unable to dispute 
the possession of the cabin with the fleas and, vanquished, they returned 
to the shelter of the tent. Next morning Suzima sent the boy to the 
village, a mile away, to learn, if possible, something about the disposition 
of that particular breed of fleas, and to acquaint himself with a 
method by which they might be induced to temper their aggressive 
activity. 

It was Saturday. The boy discerned that there was a church in the 
village, and a pastor, who, arrayed in cassock, happened to be walking 
through his garden adjacent to the parsonage. 

He went and spoke over the fence to the priest, who looked approach- 
able, who was surely more approachable for him than would have been 
any other soul in that locality whom he might have encountered and 
addressed. 

The priest was kind, sociable and communicative. He knew much 
about fleas, their habits and vices, and withheld nothing of enlightenment 
upon the subject from the boy. In turn he expressed some curiosity him- 
self and a desire for information touching the particular stamp of young 
vagabond who had come sauntering along the road and who addressed 
him so cavalierly over his own fence. He was gratified to hear that the 
boy was a Catholic. He was astonished to discover that he could serve 
Mass, and amazed to hear that he liked to do so. What an anomaly! 
A boy who liked to serve Mass, who did not have to be coaxed, cajoled, 
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almost lassoed and dragged in to do service at the Holy Sacrifice! And 
so he would be on hand betimes in the morning, would he? They parted 


friends, agreeably impressed, one with the other. 

The boy was well pleased to find himself once more and so unexpectedly 
brought in touch with the religious life and the sacred office. As he 
traversed the road on his way back to the cabin he kept rehearsing the 
service half audibly. 

“Judica me, Deus, et discerna causam meam, de gente non sancta—ab homine 
tniquo et doloso erue me’’—and so forth. 

He told Suzima he was going to the village to attend Mass the following 
morning. 


> 


“Go on,” she said, “it won’t hurt you. I’ve known people that were 
helped a sight by prayer-meeting. I’ll go along too.” 

A part of her present scheme of respectability was a temporary dis- 
continuance of the “Egyptian accent” and a suspension of professional 
performances. The yellow sign was not unfurled. She determined to con- 
tribute nothing during that restful month towards the household expenses. 
When she went into the village to church the following morning, with 
the boy, she had laid aside her yellow turban and wore a folded veil over 
her head. She looked not unlike some of the ’Cadian women who were 
there. But her carriage was freer and there was a vigorous vitality in her 
movements and in the gleam of her eyes that the milder ’Cadians did not 
possess. The little church, with its mixed congregation of whites and blacks 
interested her, and as she sat uncomfortably on the edge of the pew, her 
hands folded in her lap, she shifted her eyes constantly from one object 
to the other. But when the boy appeared with the priest before the altar, 
clad in his long white vestments, she was spell-bound with astonishment 
and admiration and her attention was not once again diverted from him. 
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How tall he looked and how beautiful! He made her think of the picture 
of an angel. And when she saw him go through the maneuvers of serving 
with skill and ease, and heard his clear responses in a language which 
was not familiar to her, she was seized by a sudden respect and con- 
sideration which had not before entered into her feelings for him. 

“Oh! it’s out of sight!’ she told him after Mass. ““You got to wear one 
of them gowns on the road and talk that language: the Egyptian ain’t in 
it. a 

“That’s Latin,”’ he said with a little bridling pride. “It only belongs 
in church, and I ain’t going to talk it on the road for you or anybody. 
What’s more, the vestments belong in church, too, and I wouldn’t wear 
"em outside to save my life. Why, it’d be a sin.” 

‘*A sin,” marveled Suzima, who knew no delicate shades of distinction 
in the matter of sinfulness. “Oh pshaw! I didn’t mean no harm.” 

They took their midday meal with the priest, who felt an interest in 
them and kindly offered them a share of his plain and wholesome fare. 
Suzima sat stiff and awkward at table, staring, for the most part, straight 
out of the open door, into the yard, where there were chickens scratching 
around and a little calf tied under a tree. 

The boy feared for her own sake that she might forget herself and drop 
into the careless, emphatic speech which was habitual with her. But he 
need not have feared. Suzima spoke not at all, except in monosyllables, 
when she was politely addressed by the priest. She was plainly ill at ease. 
When the old gentleman arose to procure something from a side table, 
she winked at the boy and gave him a playful kick under the table. He 
returned the kick, not as a confederate, but a little viciously, as one who 
might say, “be quiet will you, and behave yourself in the company of 
your betters.” 
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For a whole half day and more Suzima had been eminently respectable 
—almost too respectable for her own comfort. On their way back to the 
hut, as they passed a desolate strip of woodland, she gave a sudden im- 
patient movement of the shoulders, as if to throw off some burden that 
had been weighing upon them, and lifting her voice she sang. There was 
even a ring of defiance in the vibrant notes. She sang the one stately 
refrain that had grown familiar to the boy and that he heard sometimes 
in his dreams. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed impetuously. “‘I’d rather hear you sing than any- 
thing in the world, Suzima.” 

It was not often that she received words of admiration or praise and 
the boy’s impulsive outburst touched her. She took hold of his hand and 
swung it as they went along. 

“Say!” she called out to him that night, as she flung him his comforter, 
“it’s good the Beast wasn’t along. He don’t know how to behave in com- 
pany. He’d a’ given the whole snap away, damn him.” 


VI 


Suzima’s approval of the boy in sanctuary robes was explainable in 
view of the contrast offered by his appearance in everyday habiliments. 


She had done the best for his shabby garments with clumsy darns and 
patches. But what was her poor best, with himself doing the worst for 


them with broadening girth and limbs and hardening flesh and swelling 
muscles! There was no vestige of pallor now in his cheeks. Suzima often 
told him that he was not worth his salt, because his voice, which had 
been girlish and melodious, was no better now than the sound of a 
cracked pot. He was sometimes sensitive and did not like to be told such 
things. He tried to master the waverings and quaverings, but it was of 
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no use, so he gave over joining Suzima in her songs. 

The priest at the village did not mind so trifling a thing as the breaking 
of a boy’s voice—a thing, moreover, which could not be helped—but he 
was concerned over the shabbiness and general misfit of his attire, and 
thereupon grew compassionate. He found employment for him in a store 
of the village and the boy, in exchange for his services, received a suit of 
clothes, taken down, brand new, from the shelf and folded in sharp 
creases. They were not of the best or finest, but they were adequate, 
covering his body completely and offering ample room for a fair play of 
limb and muscle. 

He walked away each morning to the village, leaving Suzima alone, 
and he did not return till evening. His dinner he took at noon with the 
priest, and the two grew chatty and intimate over their soup. He confided 
to his venerable friend, when questioned, that he knew nothing of his 
companions of the road, absolutely nothing, except that they were Gutro 
and Suzima, who wandered across country in a covered wagon selling 
drugs and telling fortunes for a livelihood. 

A shake of the head and a shrug of the shoulders can be very expressive 
and the boy read disapproval in these involuntary gestures of his old 
companion. Within his very own soul—that part of him which thought, 
compared, weighing considerations—there was also disapproval, but, 
some way, he was always glad to find Suzima sauntering down the road at 
evening to meet him. Walking beside her, he told her how his whole day had 
been spent, without reserve, as he would have spoken in the confessional. 

“IT don’t know what the Beast’s thinking about,” she grumbled. “It’s 
time to be pulling out of this here.” 

“T can’t go ull I’m through paying for my clothes,” he told her deter- 
minedly. 
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“I got a few dollars that'll pay for these things,” she told him. “They 
mighty poor stuff for the price, any way you look at it.” 
Poor stuff or not they had to be paid for, and this boy stood firm in 


his resolution to work out the balance due. 
He brought religious newspapers and sometimes a book, which the 


priest gave him. 

“What you want with them?” questioned Suzima, mistrustfully. 

“Why, to read when I get a chance. A feller’s got to read sometime, 
I guess. He put them carefully away in his pack, as he cared not to 
read by the flickering light of a candle or the uncertain flare of the 
brushwood in the dilapidated chimney. Suzima looked suspiciously upon 
these signs of ambition for enlightenment, especially as the papers and 
books were not of a character to entertain her. She examined them 
during the boy’s absence. 

One day she came to his encounter quite at the edge of the village, 
radiant, greeting him with a sounding slap on the shoulder. She was not 
so tall as the boy, but she felt he was an insignificant personage never- 
theless, when not arrayed in canonicals, one whom she might patronize 
and with whom she might assume the liberty of equality and camaraderie, 
when so inclined. 

“What you say? We going to pull out in the morning. He came back 
to-day with the mules. He made the devil of a noise when he didn’t find 
you here to pack up, but I pitched in myself, and we got everything 
ready for an early start.” 

“Then I must go right back and tell them,” said the boy, halting in 
the road. 
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“Don’t need to tell nobody,’ 
nothing.’ The suit of clothes was, in fact, paid for and, moreover, he 


> 


she assured him. ‘“‘You don’t owe them 


carried a small surplus in his pocket. 

“No, but I got to go back,” he insisted doggedly. He remembered quite 
distinctly—aside from Suzima reminding him of it—that he had not 
thought it essential “to go back’’ four months ago, when he decided to 
cast his lot with the wayfarers. But he was not now the child of four 
months ago. A sense of honor was overtaking him, with other manly 
qualities. He was quite determined to return to the village and bid good- 
bye to friends and acquaintances he had made there. 

“Then I'll wait here,” said Suzima, not too well pleased, seating herself 
on a low, grassy knoll at the edge of the road. 

It was already getting dusk in the village. The store was closed, but 
the proprietor was still loitering near, and the boy went up and spoke 
to him and took his leave of him. He shook hands with an old gray- 
haired negro sitting on the porch, and bade goodbye to the children and 


boys of his own age who were standing about in groups. ; 

The priest had just come in from his barnyard and smelled of the 
stable and cow. He met the boy on the gallery that was dim with the 
dying daylight filtering through the vines. Within, an old negress was 
lighting a lamp. 

“T come to say goodbye,” said the boy, removing his hat and extending 
his hand. “We going to start again in the morning.”’ There was an 
excited ring in his voice that was noticeable. 

“Going to start in the morning!” repeated the priest in his slow, 
careful, broken English. ““Oh! no, you must not go.” 

The boy gave a start and withdrew his hand from the man’s grasp, 
holding it thereafter to himself. 

“I got to go,”’ he said, making a motion to retire, “and it’s getting 
kind of late now. I ought to be back.” 
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“But, my friend, wait a moment,” urged the priest, detaining him 
with a touch on the arm. “‘Sit down. Let us talk over it together.’”’ The 
boy seated himself reluctantly on the upper step of the gallery. He had 
too great reverence for the old man in his sacred character to refuse out- 
right. But his thoughts were not here, nor was his heart, with the breath 
of Spring abroad beating softly in his face, and the odors of Spring 
assailing his senses. 

“I got to go,” he murmured, anticipating and forestalling his com- 
panion. Yet he could not but agree with him. Yes, he wanted to lead 
an upright, clean existence before God and man. To be sure he meant 
to settle down, some day, to a respectable employment that would 
offer him time and opportunity to gather instruction. He liked the village, 
the people, the life which he had led there. Above all he liked the man 
whose kindly spirit had been moved to speak and act in his behalf. 
But the stars were beginning to shine and he thought of the still nights 
in the forest. A savage instinct stirred within him and revolted against the 
will of this man who was seeking to detain him. 

“T must go,” he said again rising resolutely. ‘‘I want to go.” 

“Then, if you must, God bless you and be with you, my son. Forget 
not your Creator in the days of your youth.” 

“No 一 no 一 never!” 

“And bear in mind and in heart always the holy teachings of the 
church, my child.” 

“Oh, yes—always. Good-bye, sir; good-bye, and thank you, sir.” 

He had seen indistinctly the shadowy form of Suzima lurking nearby, 
waiting for him. 
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And now the wayfarers traveled northward following in the wake of 
Spring that turned to meet them radiant at every stage. 

Many were the drugs and nostrums that Gutro sold as they went; 
for languor was on every side and people were running hither and thither 
with their complaints. 

“Tt is the Spring,” said the old people and the wise ones, with shrugs, 
as if to say: ‘“The Spring is no great matter to worry over; it will pass.” 
And then along came Gutro in the nick of time with powders that cleanse 
the blood and specifics that clear the brain, renew the “‘system’’ and 
reconstruct men and women, making them as it were perfect and whole. 

When people are languid and tired they dream—what else can they 
do? Those day dreams that weave fantastic tricks with that time to come 
which belongs to them, which they can do with as they choose—in 
dreams! ‘The young man rested at the plow and lost himself in thoughts 
of the superlatively fair one whom he had met the winter past in a distant 
county and whose image arose before him now to trouble him and to 
move him to devise ways to draw near to her. The maiden dropped the 
sewing from her hands to dream of she knew not what, and not knowing, 
it troubled her the more. 

Then along came Suzima, the interpreter of dreams, with her mystic 
cards and Egyptian wisdom that penetrated and revealed. 

The boy, on his side, was not idle. He knew the catch-penny trade; a 
job here and a helpful turn there that brought him small pieces of silver, 
which he always turned over to Suzima. But he, too, had his dreaming 
time. His imagination was much stirred by the tales which Gutro told at 
night beside the camp fire. There was matter for speculation upon the 
amount of invention which entered into the telling of those personal 
experiences. 
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But what of that? It was the time when the realities of life clothe them- 
selves in the garb of romance, when Nature’s decoys are abroad; when 
the tempting bait is set and the golden-meshed net is cast for the unwary. 
What mattered if Gutro’s tales were true or not? They were true enough 
for the season. Some of them left the boy not so tranquil. He began to 
remember and see, in a new, dawning light, things and people past. 

He sometimes brought forth the books and papers which the priest had 
given him, and tried to read, lying flat on the grass, resting upon his 
elbows. But he could not find what he sought in the printed page, and 
he drowsed over it. The woods were full of lights and shades and alive 
with the flutter and songs of birds. The boy wandered about, for the most 
part alone, always moving on, restless, expectant, looking for that which 
lured and eluded him, which he could not overtake. 

He would rather have dreamed or done anything that noonday than 
taken the mules to water. But here was Gutro, who was part human, 
after all, not wholly a beast, writhing in the clutch of twinges that have 
attacked more decent men than he. The fellow sat upon a stretched 
blanket beneath a tree, a huge leg extended, rendered helpless by a sharp 
and sudden pain which was well nigh unbearable. He could only sit and 
glare at the afflicted member and curse it. 

“Try some of your own magic ointment,” suggested the boy; then he 
turned and swore at the boy. And where was Suzima? Down at the pool, 
at the foot of the hill, washing the clothes. Oh! the wretch! Oh! the vile 
woman, to be washing clothes and he here with a hideous fate overtaking 
him, and the mules there, with lolling tongues, panting for water! 

If the boy were not an idiot and a villain (and Gutro strongly suspected 
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him of being both), he might be trusted to lead the valued animals to 
water. But he must have a care, a hundred cares, for that matter. One 
of the mules, he must remember, stumbled in going down hill; the other 
picked up loose stones in his hoof as he went. Then this one should not 
drink so much as he wanted, while the other should be urged to drink 
more than he seemed to want. The boy whistled a soft accompaniment 
to the litany of Gutro’s instructions. He had no respect for the man and 
meant to tell him so some day. He walked away, leading the mules, 
meaning to deal with them as he saw fit, paying no attention whatever 
to the stumbling propensity or the instinct for picking up stones. 

The air was heavy and hot as a day in summer. Not a leaf stirred on 
the branches above his head, and not a sound could be heard save the 
soft splash of the water down at the pool. He felt oppressed and unhappy; 
he did not know why, and his legs ached as he took long, slow strides 
down the grassy incline that led through a scattered wood to the water. 
He wondered what Suzima would say when she saw him for the first 
time intrusted to care for the mules. 

She had finished her washing of the clothes. They were lying, wrung 
tight, in a small pile, on the pebbly bank. She was seated, naked, upon 
a broad, flat stone, washing herself, her feet in the water that reached 
almost up to Per round, glistening knees. 

He saw her as one sees an object in a flash from a dark sky—sharply, 
vividly. Her image, against the background of tender green, ate into his 
brain and into his flesh with the fixedness and intensity of white-hot iron. 

“Oh! the devil!’ she exclaimed, reaching back hurriedly for the first 
garment that her hands fell upon, and drawing it across her shoulders. 
But she need not have troubled to cover herself. After that first flash, he 
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did not look again. He kept his face turned from her, leading the mules 
to the water’s edge, and staring down into the pool as they drank. There 
was no use to look at her; he held her as real and alive in his imagination 
as she was in the flesh, seated upon the stone. 

She said not a word after the first impetuous exclamation. She did 
not go on with her ablutions, but sat drawn together, clutching the gar- 
ment over her bosom and staring at him. 

When the mules were satisfied he turned and led them up the hill 
again; but his every action was mechanical. There was a cold moisture 
on his forehead, and, involuntarily, he took off his hat and wiped his 
face with his shirt sleeve. His face, all his skin, to the very soles of his feet, 
was burning and pricking, and every pulse in his body was beating, 
clamoring, sounding in his ears like confused, distant drum-taps. He 
shook all over as he dragged his unwilling limbs up the ascent. 

The sight of Gutro, bestial, seated helpless there upon the grass, seemed 
to turn the current of his passion in a new direction. He let the mules 
go and stood a moment, silent and quivering, before the man. It was 
only a moment’s hesitation in which he seemed to be gathering all his 
forces to loosen in a torrent of invective and abuse. Where did the rage 
come from that maddened him? For the first time in his life he uttered 
oaths and curses that would have made Suzima herself quail. Gutro was 
suffocating; casting about for any object that his hands fell upon to hurl 
at the boy. 

When the youth’s senseless passion had spent itself, he stayed a moment, 
panting like a wounded animal, then, turning, fled into the woods. When 
he had gone far and deep into the forest, he threw himself down upon the 
ground and sobbed. 
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VIII 


Suzima treated the boy as she had never done before. She was less 


kind to him. She was cross and sulked for a time. It grieved him. He 
wanted to explain, to tell her that it was not his fault, but he did not 


dare to approach the subject, while she ignored it. Yet he felt that her 
ill-humor towards him was unreasonable. There was no renewal of his 
rage against Gutro, but he did not feel bound to apologize to that in- 
dividual. Gutro doubted not that the boy was going mad and com- 
municated his misgiving to Suzima. He related to her the scene which 
had transpired the day she was washing the clothes down at the pool, 
and intimated that it would be safe to get rid of so dangerous a character. 

She had listened, scowling, but interested. Then she told Gutro a few 
uncomplimentary things on her own account. 

The Beast was on his legs again. The pangs and twinges had gone as 
suddenly and mysteriously as they had come. But he was fearful of a 
second visitation, and determined to push on towards some point where 
he might procure professional and skillful treatment. Gutro was in no 
sense brave, nor was he foolhardy. 

There came along some moonlight about that time and the vagabonds 
took advantage of it to travel by night. 

It was the first night out; so beautiful, so still! The wagon moved along 
the white stony road, its white canopy gleaming in the white moonlight 
as it crept in and out of the shadows. The iron pots and pans hooked 
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beneath the wagon swung to and fro with a monotonous, scraping sound. 

Gutro sat huddled in a heap on the outside seat, half asleep as was his 
custom when he drove the mules at night. Suzima lay in the wagon and 
the youth walked on behind it. She, too, had walked some distance— 
not beside him as she used to, but more abreast of the wagon. She had 
been singing as she walked along and the echo of her song came back 
from a distant hillside. But getting tired at last she had sprung into the 
wagon and now she lay there. She had taken off her shoes and stockings 
and her bare feet peeped out, gleaming in the moonlight. The youth 
saw them and looked at them as he walked behind. 

He wondered how long he could walk thus—if he could walk the night 
through. He would not go and sit beside Gutro; the physical repulsion 
which he felt for the man was too real to admit of such close contact. 
And there is a question whether Gutro would have permitted it, suspecting 
the boy, as he did, of being a dangerous and malicious character. 

The boy walked on, stumbling. He was troubled, he was distracted 
and his breath failed him. He wanted sometimes to rush forward and 
take Suzima’s feet between his hands, and then, on the other hand he 


wanted to turn and flee. 
It was in response to neither of these impulses, but in submission to a 


sudden determination moving him, seemingly, without his volition, that 
he sprang into the wagon. He sat down at the back with his feet dangling. 

The night was cool and pleasant. They were crawling along the edge 
of a hill, and the whole valley beneath spread out before them more soft, 
more radiant, more beautiful than brush could ever picture or voice ever 
tell. The boy did not know that it was pleasant and cool or that the 
valley was gleaming all for him in a magic splendor. He only knew that 
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Suzima’s bare feet were near him, touching him. 

He supposed she was asleep. He drew himself up in the wagon and laid 
there beside her, rigid, faint, and quivering by turns. Suzima was not 
asleep. Turning, she folded her arms about him and drew him close to 
her. She held him fast with her arms and with her lips. 


IX 


A few days had wrought great changes with the boy. That which he 
had known before he now comprehended, and with comprehension 
sympathy awoke. He seemed to have been brought in touch with the 
universe of men and all things that live. He cared more than ever for 
the creeping and crawling things, for the beautiful voiceless life that met 
him at every turn; in sky, in rock, in stream, in the trees and grass and 
flowers that silently unfolded the mysterious, inevitable existence. 

But most of all he cared for Suzima. He talked and laughed and played 
with her. He watched her as she walked and turned about, and as she 
worked, helping her where he could. And when she sang her voice 
penetrated his whole being and seemed to complete the new and be- 
wildering existence that had overtaken him. 

There were a thousand new lights in Suzima’s eyes that he watched 
for. She made pretty speeches that sounded in his ears as soft as the slow 
beating of the south wind. She had become something precious and apart 
from all things in the world and not to be confounded with them. She 
was the embodiment of desire and the fulfillment of life. 

Suzima was defiant one day because Gutro was drunk. She was always 
defiant then—when he was brutal and nagging. The boy was near at 
hand, restless, quivering with apprehension of he knew not what. They 
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had stopped to take their rude meal beneath the shade of a tree. Suzima 
and the boy were gathering up the utensils they had used. Gutro was 
hooking the mules to the wagon. He talked and nagged and pidaiina 
talked and defied. 

““Hush, Suzima,”’ the boy kept whispering. ‘‘Oh, hush!”’ 

Suddenly, the man, in a rage, turned to strike her with a halter that 
he held uplifted, but, quicker than he, the boy was ready with a pointed 
hunting knife that he seized from the ground. 

It was only a scratch that he gave after all, for the woman had thrown 
herself against him with a force that diverted his deadly aim. 

Gutro quaked and reeled with fright; he staggered and stood swaying, 
livid, with hanging jaw. Then, with a sudden revulsion of feeling that 
came with the dawn of illumination, he began to laugh. Oh, how he 
laughed! his oily, choking laugh! till the very woods resounded with the 
vile clamor of it. He leaned up against the wagon holding the fat cushion 
of his side and pointing a stub of finger. Suzima was red with conscious- 
ness, and scowling. 

The boy said nothing, but sat down upon the grass. He was not red, 
like Suzima, but pale and bewildered. He lent no further hand in assisting 
their departure. 

“Go on,” he said, when they were ready to start. 

*“Come,” said Suzima, making room for him in the wagon. 

“Go on,” he told her again. She thought that he would follow, taking 
a cut through the woods, as he often did. The wagon moved slowly away; 
the boy stayed leaning on his elbow, picking at the grass. 

He had always supposed that he could live in the world a blameless 
life. He took no merit for he could not recognize within himself a pro- 
pensity toward evil. He had never dreamed of a devil lurking unknown 
to him, in his blood, that would some day blind him, disable his will 
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and direct his hands to deeds of violence. For he could not remember 
that he had willed. He knew that he had seen black and scarlet flashes 
before his eyes and he was conscious of an impulse which directed him 
to kill. He had as good as committed a crime for which they hang men. 
He stayed picking at the grass. An overwhelming confusion of thoughts, 
fears, intentions crowded upon him. He felt as if he had encountered 
some hideous being with whom he was not acquainted and who had said 
to him: “I am yourself ”He shrank from trusting himself with this being 
alone. His soul turned toward the refuge of spiritual help, and he prayed 
to God and the saints and the Virgin Mary to save him and to direct 
him. 

A mile or more back on the road they had passed an imposing structure 
built upon a hill. A gilded cross surmounted the pile. There were vine- 
yards covering the slope, gardens and flowers and vegetables, highly and 
skillfully cultivated. The boy had noticed, when he passed, black-robed 
figures at work among the vines and in the meadow down along the 
fence. 

The boy arose from the ground and walked away. He did not follow 
in the direction of the wagon. He turned and walked toward the building 
on the hill surmounted by a gilded cross. 


x 


Brother Ludovic was so strong, so stalwart, that the boys of the in- 
stitution often wished he might be permitted to give an exhibition of his 
prowess or to enter a contest of some sort whereby they might shine in 
the reflected honor of his achievements. Some said it all came of sleeping 
with open windows, winter and summer, because he could not abide the 
confinement of four walls. Others thought it came of chopping trees. 
For when he wielded his axe, which was twice the size of any other man’s, 
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the forest resounded with the blows. He was not one to dilly-dally about 
the grape vines or the flower beds, like a woman, mincing with a hoe. 
He had begun that way, they told each other, but he was soon away in 
the forest felling trees and out in the fields breaking the stubborn lands. 
So he had grown to be the young marvel of strength who now excited 
their youthful imaginations and commanded their respect. He had no 
mind for books, so they had heard—but what of that! He knew by name 
every bird and bush and tree, and all the rocks that are buried in the 
earth and all the soil that covered them. He was a friend of all the seasons 
and all the elements. He was a hero of the wood, to the vivid imagination 
of the young. 

In reality he was still a youth, hardly past the age when men are per- 
mitted to have a voice and a will in the direction of government of the 
state. There was a stubborn growth of beard upon his face, which he 
shaved clean every morning and which wore the purple shadow again 
before night. 

He often felt that he had been born anew, the day whereupon he had 
entered the gate of this holy refuge. That hideous, evil spectre of himself 
lurking outside, ready at any moment to claim him should he venture 
within its reach, was, for a long time, a menace to him. But he had come 
to dread it no longer, secure in the promise of peace which his present 
life held out to him. 

The dreams of the youth found their object among the saintly and 
celestial beings presented to-his imagination constantly, and to his pious 
contemplation. The bodily energy of youth spent itself in physical labor 
that taxed his endurance to the utmost. By day he worked, he studied, 
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he assisted in the guidance and instruction of boys. 

At night he slept a sleep of exhaustion, complete oblivion. Sometimes, 
,at the approach of dawn, when his slumber lightened, some disturbing 
vision would weave itself into a dream to fool his fancy. Half asleep, half 
waking, he roamed the woods again, following, following, never over- 
taking a woman—that one woman he had known—who lured him. 

*“Come, come on!”’ she would say while the white-topped wagon drew 
her always further and further away, out of his reach. But he knew a 
prayer—a dozen prayers—which could dispel any trick that a dream 
might put upon him. 


XI 


Brother Ludovic had a great fancy, all his own, and one whose execution 
he was permitted to undertake. It was to build, with his own hands, a 
solid stone wall around the “‘Refuge.”’ ‘The idea had come to him like 
an inspiration, and it took hold of his imagination with the fixedness of 
a settled purpose in life. He was in a fever till he had begun his work: 
hauling the stones, laying them in position, binding them firm with sand 
and mortar. He liked to speculate upon the number of years that it would 
take him to complete the task. He liked to picture himself an old man, 
grown feeble with age, living upon this peaceful summit all enclosed by 
the solid stone wall built with the strength of his youth and manhood. 

The Brothers were greatly interested and at the outset would collect 
together during the hours of recess, in small bands, and crossing vineyard 
and meadow, would repair to the scene of his labor. 

“You'll not be telling me it’s yourself that lifted the stone, Brother 
Ludovic ?’’ and each would take turn in vain attempt to heave some 
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monster which the younger man had laid in position. What would 
Brother Ludovic have done by the end of the year? was a never failing 
source of amiable controversy among them all. He worked on like the 
ant. 


XII 


It was a spring day, just such another day as when he had first entered 
at the gate. The breeze lashed his gown about his legs as he quitted the 
group that had assembled after dinner to take their customary exercise 
around the brick-paved walk. 

“It’s a prison he’ll be putting us in, with his stone wall!’’ called out a 
little jovial Brother in spectacles. Brother Ludovic laughed as he walked 
away, clutching at his hat. He descended the slope, taking long strides. 
So nearly perfect was his bodily condition that he was never conscious 
of the motion of limb or the movement of muscle that propelled 
him, 

The wheat was already high in the meadow. He touched it with his 
finger-tips as he walked through, gathering up his narrow skirt as far as 
the knees. There were yellow butterflies floating on ahead, and grass- 
hoppers sprang aside in noisy confusion. 

He had obtained permission to work the whole afternoon and the 
prospect elated him. He often wondered whether it were really the work 
which he enjoyed or the opportunity to be out in the open air, close to 
the earth and the things growing thereon. 

There was a good bit of wall well started. Brother Ludovic stood for 
a while contemplating with satisfaction the result of his labor; then he 
set to work with stone and mortar and trowel. There was ease in his 
every movement and energy in the steady glow of his dark eyes. 
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Suddenly Brother Ludovic stopped, lifting his head with the mute 
quivering attention of some animal in the forest, startled at the scent of 
approaching danger. What had come over him? Was there some in- 
visible, malicious spirit abroad, that for pure wantonness had touched 
him, floating by, and transported him to other times and scenes? The 
air was hot and heavy, the leaves were motionless upon the trees. He was 
walking with aching limbs down a grassy incline, leading the mules to 
water. He could hear soft splashing at the pool. An image that had once 
been branded into his soul, that had grown faint and blurred, unfolded 
before his vision with the poignancy of life. Was he mad? 

The moon was shining, and there was a valley that lay in peaceful 
slumber all bathed in its soft radiance. A white-topped wagon was 
creeping along a white, stony road, in and out of the shadows. An iron 
pot scraped as it swung beneath. 

He knew now that he had pulses, for they were clamoring, and flesh, 
for it tingled and burned as if pricked with nettles. 

He had heard the voice of a woman singing the catchy refrain from 
an opera; the voice and song that he heard sometimes in dreams, which 
vanished at the first holy exhortation. The sound was faint and distant, 
but it was approaching, coming nearer and nearer. The trowel fell from 
Brother Ludovic’s hand and he leaned upon the wall and listened; not 
now like a frightened animal at the approach of danger. 

The voice drew nearer and nearer; the woman drew nearer and nearer. 
She was coming; she was here. She was there, passing in the road beneath, 
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leading by the bridle a horse attached to a small, light wagon. She was 
alone, walking with uplifted throat, singing her song. 

He watched her as she passed. He sprang upon the bit of wall he had 
built and stood there, the breeze lashing his black frock. He was conscious 
of nothing in the world but the voice that was calling him and the cry 
of his own being that responded. Brother Ludovic bounded down from 
the wall and followed the voice of the woman. 


人 
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Essays in Criticism 


PERCIVAL POLLARD 


[The Unlikely Awakening of a Married Woman|]t 


* * * “The Awakening” asked us to believe that a young woman 
who had been several years married, and had borne children, had 
never, in all that time, been properly “awake.” It would be an ar- 
resting question for students of sleep-walking; but one must not 
venture down that bypath now. Her name was Edna Pontellier. She 
was married to a man who had Creole blood in him; yet the marry- 
ing, and the having children, and all the rest of it, had left her still 
slumbrous, still as innocent of her physical self, as the young girl 
who graduates in the early summer would have us believe she is. 
She was almost at the age that Balzac held so dangerous—almost 
she was the Woman of Thirty—yet she had not properly tasted the 
apple of knowledge. She had to wait until she met a young man 
who was not her husband, was destined to tarry until she was under 
the influence of a Southern moonlight and the whispers of the Gulf 
and many other passionate things, before there began in her the first 
faint flushings of desire. So, at any rate, Kate Chopin asked us to 
believe. 

The cynic was forced to observe that simply because a young 
woman showed interest in a man who was not her husband, espe- 
cially at a fashionable watering-place, in a month when the blood 
was hottest, there was no need to argue the aforesaid fair female 
had lain coldly dormant all her life. There are women in the world 
quite as versatile as the butterfly, and a sprouting of the physical 
today need not mean that yesterday was all spiritual. 

However, taking Kate Chopin’s word for it that Edna had been 
asleep, her awakening was a most champagne-like performance. 
After she met Robert Lebrun the awakening stirred in her, to use a 
rough simile, after the manner of ferment in new wine, Robert 
would, I fancy, at any Northern summer resort have been sure of a 
lynching; for, after a trifling encounter with him, Edna became 
utterly unmanageable. She neglected her house; she tried to paint— 


¢ From Percival Pollard, Their Day in 1. Honoré de Balzac (1799-1850), a 
Court (New York and Washington: master of the French novel. In 1841 he 
Neale Publishing, 1909), pp. 41-45. published a novel called La Femme de 
Footnotes are by the editor. Trente Ans [The Woman of Thirty]. 
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always a bad sign, that, when women want to paint, or act, or sing, 
or write!—and the while she painted there was“a subtle current of 
desire passing through her body, weakening her hold upon the 
brushes and making her eyes burn.” 

Oe OK 

All this, mind you, with Robert merely a reminiscence. If the 
mere memory of him made her weak, what must the touch of him 
have done? Fancy shrinks at so volcanic a scene. Ah, these sudden 
awakenings of women, of women who prefer the dead husband to 
the quick, of women who accept the croupier’s caresses while 
waiting for hubby to come up for the week-end, and of women who 
have been in a trance, though married! Especially the awakenings of 
women like Edna! 

We were asked to believe that Edna was devoid of coquetry; that 
she did not know the cheap delights of promiscuous conquests; 
though sometimes on the street glances from strange eyes lingered 
in her memory, disturbing her. Well, then those are the women to 
look out for—those women so easily disturbed by the unfamiliar 
eye. Those women do not seem to care, once they are awake, so 
much for the individual as for what he represents. Consider Edna. It 
was Robert who awoke her. But, when he went away, it was an- 
other who continued the arousal. Do you think Edna cared whether 
it was Robert or Arobin? Not a bit. Arobin’s kiss upon her hand 
acted on her like a narcotic, causing her to sleep ‘‘a languorous 
sleep, interwoven with vanishing dreams.”” You see, she was some- 
thing of a quick-change sleep-artist: first she slept; a look at Robert 
awakened her; Arobin’s kiss sent her off into dreamland again; a 
versatile somnambulist, this. Yet she must have been embarrassing; 
you could never have known just when you had her in a trance or 
out of it. 

How wonderful, how magical those Creole kisses of Arobin’s 
must have been, if one of them, upon the hand, could send Edna to 
sleep! What might another sort of kiss have done? One shivers 
thinking of it; one has uncanny visions of a beautiful young woman 
all ablaze with passion as with a robe of fire. Arobin, however, had 
no such fears. He continued gaily to awake Edna—or to send her to 
sleep; our author was never clear which was which!—and it was not 
long before he was allowed to talk to her in a way that pleased her, 
“appealing to the animalism that stirred impatiently within her.” 
One wonders what he said! It was not long before a kiss was 
permitted Arobin. “She clasped his head, holding his lips to hers. It 
was the first kiss of her life to which her nature had really re- 
sponded. It was a flaming torch that kindled desire.” 


2. The living. usually used in reference to one who 
3. Croupier: one who stands _ second, runs a gambling table. 
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Ah, these married women, who have never, by some strange 
chance, had the flaming torch applied, how they do flash out when 
the right moment comes! This heroine, after that first flaming torch, 
went to her finish with lightning speed. She took a walk with 
Arobin, and paused, mentally, to notice “the black line of his leg 
moving in and out so close to her against the yellow shimmer of her 
gown.” She let the young man sit down beside her, let him caress 
her, and they did not “say good-night until she had become supple 
to his gentle seductive entreaties.” 

To think of Kate Chopin, who once contented herself with mild 
yarns about genteel Creole life—pages almost clean enough to put 
into the Sunday school library, abreast of Geo. W. Cable’s stories 
—blowing us a hot blast like that! Well, San Francisco, and Paris, 
and London, and New York had furnished Women Who Did; why 
not New Orleans? 

OK 次 

It may seem indelicate, in view of where we left Edna, to return 
to her at once; we must let some little time elapse. Imagine, then, 
that time elapsed, and Robert returned. He did not know that 
Arobin had been taking a hand in Edna’s awakening. Robert had 
gone away, it seems, because he scrupled to love Edna, she being 
married. But Edna had no scruples left; she hastened to intimate to 
Robert that she loved him, that her husband meant nothing to her. 
Never, by any chance, did she mention Arobin. But, dear me, 
Arobin, to a woman like that, had been merely an incident; he 
merely happened to hold the torch. Now, what in the world do you 
suppose that Robert did? Went away—pouff!—like that! Went 
away, saying he loved Edna too well to—well, to partake of the fire 
the other youth had lit. Think of it! Edna finally awake— 
completely, fiercely awake—and the man she had waked up for 
goes away! 

Of course, she went and drowned herself. She realised that you 
can only put out fire with water, if all other chemical engines go 
away. She realised that the awakening was too great; that she was 
too aflame; that it was now merely Man, not Robert or Arobin, that 
she desired. So she took an infinite dip in the passionate Gulf. 

Ah, what a hiss, what a fiery splash, there must have been in 
those warm waters of the South! But—what a pity that poor Pontel- 
lier, Edna’s husband, never knew that his wife was in a trance all 
their wedded days, and that he was away at the moment of her 
awakening! * * * 


4. Contemporary of Kate Chopin who wrote novels and stories of Creole life. 
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[Influences Upon the Novel] 


* * * What is most curious and valuable to consider, is the rela- 
tionship between Kate Chopin’s life and her study of the feminine 
mind in The Awakening. The author’s imagination, as a very young 
girl, through the zeal and the story-telling propensity of her great- 
grandmother, had been saturated with a keen interest in woman’s 
nature, and its mysterious vagaries. This curiosity never dimmed. 

I believe The Awakening had its origin in these story-telling days 
of impressionable youth. I have no doubt Kate Chopin’s sympathies 
in the stories told her by Madame Victoria Charleville were with 
Madame Chouteau. One review suggested that her sympathies in 
The Awakening were with Edna (The Los Angeles Times, June 25, 
1899). I believe they were. 

More important than the consideration of the influence of curios- 
ity aroused in youth, is the endeavor to discriminate and discover 
the literary influences that engendered The Awakening. The novel 
may be similar to D’Annunzio’s Triumph of Death, Edna may be 
“la femme de trente ans’? whose dangerous attractions Marcel 
Proust admirably displayed, but it is also possible to decide that 
Kate Chopin was influenced by Beardsley’s hideous and haunting 
pictures, with their disfiguring leer of sensuality, yet carrying a 
distinguishing strength and grace and individuality. 

An exposition of an author as nothing but a synthesis of influ- 
ences, strong and sharply defined as links in a chain, does more 
credit to an investigator’s industry and intimate acquaintance with 
fiction than to a sense of perspective, and to what I must call, for 
want of a more comprehensive phrase, a knowledge of literary 


+ From Daniel S. Rankin, Kate Chopin 


widely approved union with Pierre 
and Her Creole Stories (Philadelphia: 


Lacléde, the founder of St. Louis, by 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932), 
pp. 173-175. 

This first biography of Chopin, though 
containing a number of inaccuracies, is 
invaluable in its collection of remem- 
brances from Chopin contemporaries. 
The footnotes are by the editor. 

1, Victoria Verdon Charleville (1780— 
1863), Kate O’Flaherty’s maternal great- 
grandmother, was a contemporary of 
the first settlers of St. Louis and de- 
lighted in telling the young Kate stories 
and legends about the founding of the 
city. Marie Thérése Chouteau, the sub- 
ject of one of these stories, left her 
husband after the birth of their son 
Auguste and formed an unsanctioned but 


whom she had four children. 

2. Gabriele D’Annunzio (1863-1938), 
Italian novelist, author of Triumph of 
Death, a novel about extramarital love 
which ends with the death of the lovers 
in the sea. 

3. “The woman of thirty.’? Odette de 
Crecy Swan in Remembrance of Things 
Past, by Marcel Proust (1871-1922), may 
be the woman alluded to. More likely is 
that Rankin took the idea from Pollard, 
who more precisely attributes the phrase 
to Balzac. See note 1, p. 160. 

4. Rankin is incorporating the idea and 
the phraseology of the review which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Sunday 
Times. See p. 152. 
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psychology. Kate Chopin was an original genius. Her story may be 
similar to any number of novels, but all suggestion of direct literary 
descent in method or manner of treatment is false. Literary influ- 
ences are deceptive at best, and in the case of Kate Chopin no single 
author can be said to have contributed the weightiest influential 
impetus to T’he Awakening. She was a great reader, a contemporary 
mind. She absorbed the atmosphere and the mood of the ending of 
the century, as that ending is reflected in Continental European art 
and literature. Perhaps in St. Louis she was closest in touch with the 
tendencies of the century’s ending—in music, poetry, fiction. She 
was not imitative in the narrow sense of being completely under the 
sway of any one writer, but the range of her debts is wide: Flaubert, 
Tolstoi, Turgénieff, D’Annunzio, Bourget, especially de Maupas- 
sant, all contributed to her broad and diverse culture. 

The Awakening follows the current of erotic morbidity that 
flowed strongly through the literature of the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century. The end of the century became a momentary 
dizziness over an abyss of voluptuousness, and Kate Chopin in St. 
Louis experienced a partial attack of the prevailing artistic vertigo. 
The philosophy of Schopenhauer, the music of Wagner, the Russian 
novel, Maeterlinck’s plays—all this she absorbed. The Awakening 
in her case is the result—an impression of life as a delicious agony 
of longing. 

In The Awakening under her touch the Creole life of Louisiana 
glowed with a rich exotic beauty. The very atmosphere of the book 
is voluptuous, the atmosphere of the Gulf Coast, a place of strange 
and passionate moods. 

The mania for the exotic that fed upon evocations of a barbaric 
past—Salome’s dance, Cleopatra’s luxury, the splendor and cruelty 
of Salammbo’s Carthage —gave energy to the creation in this coun- 


5. Gustave Flaubert (1828-1880), French 
novelist whose Madame Bovary has been 
thought by a number of critics, the first 
of whom was Willa Cather, to be the 
model for Chopin’s novel. Leo Tolstoy 
(1828-1910), Russian novelist best known 
for his War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina. He wrote a novel originally 
entitled The Awakening which was pub- 
lished serially in The Cosmopolitan; the 
title was changed to The Resurrection 
when it was published in book form 
(Rankin, p. 177). Ivan Turgénieff (Tur- 
genev), Russian novelist (1818-1883) 
best known for his Fathers and Children. 
Paul Bourget (1852—i935), French psy- 
chological novelist. Guy de Maupassant 
(1850-1893), French writer whom 
Chopin particularly admired; she trans- 
lated four of his short pieces. He wrote 


a short sketch also entitled “The 
Awakening.”’ 
6. Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860), ~ 


German philosopher known for his dark 
vision of the human condition. Richard 
Wagner (1813-1883), German composer 
of elaborate operas based on Nordic and 
Teutonic mythology. Maurice Maeter- 
linck (1862-1949), Belgian writer best 
known for his symbolic dramas. Rankin 
is not suggesting any specific influence, 
but rather the excesses which were 
thought to be characteristic of the end 
of the century. 

7. Salome, a Biblical figure who danced 
for Herod and demanded the head of 
John the Baptist as a reward. Oscar 
Wilde’s play (1894) on the subject sug- 
gests Salome’s romantic attachment to 
the Baptist. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt 
from 69 B.c. to 30 B.c., figures in plays 
by Shakespeare and Dryden and _ in 
George Bernard Shaw’s Caesar und 
Cleopatra (1900). Salammbo (1862) is 
a novel by Flaubert set in ancient 
Carthage. 
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try of two works dealing with southern Louisiana, Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Chita and Kate Chopin’s The Awakening. These books owe noth- 
ing to each other. They are derived from a common source. 

The Awakening is exotic in setting, morbid in theme, erotic in 
motivation. 

Kate Chopin felt most profoundly and expressed most poignantly 
in The Awakening facts about life which to her were important, 
facts which easily might be overlooked, she thought. Being a 
woman she saw life instinctively in terms of the individual. She took 
a direct, personal, immediate interest in the intimate personal affairs 
of Edna’s daily life and changing moods. But the questions arise, “Is 
it at all important? Did Kate Chopin by her art reveal a fresh 
beauty or vision or aspiration?” In all earnestness she meant The 
Awakening to be something more than literature, more than the 
mere art of writing, more than a pleasant help for the passing of 
leisure hours! 

The reader, following Edna as she walks for the last time down to 
the beach at Grand Isle—well, what does he feel? Merely that 
human nature can be a sickening reality. Then the insistent query 
comes—cui bono? 


A Forgotten Novel 


KENNETH EBLE 


A Forgotten Novelt 


* * * The claim of the book upon the reader’s attention is simple. 
It is a first-rate novel. The justification for urging its importance is 
that we have few enough novels of its stature. One could add that it 
is advanced in theme and technique over the novels of its day, and 
that it anticipates in many respects the modern novel. It could be 
claimed that it adds to American fiction an example of what Gide 
called the roman pur, a kind of novel not characteristic of Ameri- 
can writing. One could offer the book as evidence that the regional 
writer can go beyond the limitations of regional material. But these 
matters aside, what recommends the novel is its general excellence. 

It is surprising that the book has not been picked up today by 


8. Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904), Ameri- 
can journalist and novelist whose Chita 
(1887) concerns a young Creole girl who 
survives a mid-century hurricane on 
Grand Isle. 

9. The expression, meaning “what's the 
use?’”’, was first used in relation to the 
novel by Frances Porcher. See note 1, 
p. 145. 


+ From Kenneth Eble, ‘A Forgotten 


Novel: Kate Chopin’s The Awakening,” 
Western Humanities Review, X (Sum- 
mer 1956), 261-269. Footnotes are by 
the editor. 

1. Andre Gide (1869-1951), French 
writer and critic. The phrase roman pur, 
the “pure novel,” distinguishes the 
work from other forms of the genre 
such as roman Q thése, the “novel with 
a purpose.” 
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reprint houses long on lurid covers and short on new talent. The 
nature of its theme, which had much to do with its adverse recep- 
tion in 1899, would offer little offense today. In a way, the novel is 
an American Bovary, though such a designation is not precisely 
accurate. Its central character is similar: the married woman who 
seeks love outside a stuffy, middle-class marriage. It is similar too in 
the definitive way it portrays the mind of a woman trapped in 
marriage and seeking fulfillment of what she vaguely recognizes as 
her essential nature. The husband, Léonce Pontellier, is a business- 
man whose nature and preoccupations are not far different from 
those of Charles Bovary. There is a Léon Dupuis in Robert Lebrun, 
a Rodolphe Boulanger in Alcée Arobin. And too, like Madame 
Bovary, the novel handles its material superbly well. Kate Chopin 
herself was probably more than any other American writer of her 
time under French influence. Her background was French-Irish; she 
married a Creole; she read and spoke French and knew contem- 
porary French literature well; she associated both in St. Louis and 
Louisiana with families of French ancestry and disposition. But 
despite the similarities and the possible influences, the novel, chiefly 
because of the independent character of its heroine, Edna Pontel- 
her, and because of the intensity of the focus upon her, is not 
simply a good but derivative work. It has a manner and matter of its 
own. 

Quite frankly, the book is about sex. Not only is it about sex, but 
the very texture of the writing is sensuous, if not sensual, from the 
first to the last. Even as late as 1932, Chopin’s biographer, Daniel 
Rankin, seemed somewhat shocked by it. He paid his respects to the 
artistic excellence of the book, but he was troubled by “that insis- 
tent query—cui bono?” He called the novel “exotic in setting, mor- 
bid in theme, erotic in motivation.” One questions the accuracy of 
these terms, and even more the moral disapproval implied in their 
usage. One regrets that Mr. Rankin did not emphasize that the book 
was amazingly honest, perceptive and moving. 

mw OK OK 

Kate Chopin, almost from her first story, had the ability to cap- 
ture character, to put the right word in the mouth, to impart the 
exact gesture, to select the characteristic action. An illustration of 
her deftness in handling even minor characters is her treatment of 
Edna’s father. When he leaves the Pontelliers’ after a short visit, 
Edna is glad to be rid of him and “his padded shoulders, his Bible 
reading, his ‘toddies,’ and ponderous oaths.” A moment later, it is a 
side of Edna’s nature which is revealed. She felt a sense of relief at 
her father’s absence; “she read Emerson until she grew sleepy.” 

Characterization was always Mrs. Chopin’s talent. Structure was 
not. Those who knew her working habits say that she seldom re- 
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vised, and she herself mentions that she did not like reworking her 
stones. Though her reputation rests upon her short narratives, her 
collected stories give abundant evidence of the sketch, the outlines 
of stories which remain unformed. And when she did attempt a 
tightly organized story, she often turned to Maupassant and was as 
likely as not to effect a contrived symmetry. Her early novel At 
Fault suffers most from her inability to control her material. In The 
Awakening she is in complete command of structure. She seems to 
have grasped instinctively the use of the unifying symbol—there the 
sea, sky and sand—-and with it the power of individual images to 
bind the story together. 

The sea, the sand, the sun and sky of the Gulf Coast become 
almost a presence themselves in the novel. Much of the sensuous- 
ness of the book comes from the way the reader is never allowed to 
stray far from the waters edge. A refrain beginning “The voice of 
the sea is seductive, never ceasing, clamoring, murmuring, . . .” is 
used throughout the novel. It appears first at the beginning of Edna 
Pontelhier’s awakening, and it appears at the end as the introduction 
to the long final scene, previously quoted. Looking closely at the 
final form of this refrain, one can notice the care with which Mrs. 
Chopin composed this theme and vanation. In the initial statement, 
the sentence does not end with “solitude,” but goes on, as it should, 
“to lose itself in mazes of inward contemplation.” Nor is the image 
of the bird with the broken wing in the earlier passage; rather there 
is a prefiguring of the final tragedy: “The voice of the sea speaks to 
the soul. The touch of the sea is sensuous, enfolding the body in its 
soft close embrace.” The way scene, mood, action and character are 
fused reminds one not so much of literature as of an impressionist 
painting, of a Renoir with much of the sweetness missing. Only 
Stephen Crane, among her American contemporarics, had an 
equal sensitivity to light and shadow, color and texture, had the 
painter’s eye matched with the writer’s perception of character and 
incident. 

The best example of Mrs. Chopin’ s use of a visual image which is 
also highly symbolic is the lady in black and the two nameless 
lovers. They are seen as touches of paint upon the canvas and as 
indistinct yet evocative figures which accompany Mrs. Pontellier 
and Robert Lebrun during the course of their intimacy. They ap- 
pear first carly in the novel. “The lady in black was reading her 
morning devotions on the porch of a neighboring bath house. Two 
young lovers were exchanging their heart’s yearning beneath the 


2. Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841-1919), The Red Badge of Courage introduced 
French impressionist painter. the “stream ‘of consciousness” novel to 
3. Stephen Crane (1871-1900), Ameri- America in 1895. ~ 

can novelist and short-story writer whose 
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children’s tent which they had found unoccupied.” Throughout the 
course of Edna’s awakening, these figures appear and reappear, the 
lovers entering the pension, leaning toward each other as the water- 
oaks bent from the sea, the lady in black, creeping behind them. 
They accompany Edna and Robert when they first go to the Chéni- 
ére, “the lovers, shoulder to shoulder, creeping, the lady in black, 
gaining steadily upon them.” When Robert departs from Mexico, 
the picture changes. Lady and lovers depart together, and Edna 
finds herself back from the sea and shore, and set among her human 
acquaintances, her husband; her father; Mme. Reisz, the musician, 
“a homely woman with a small wizened face and body, and eyes 
that glowed”; Alcée Arobin; Mme. Ragtinolle; and others. One brief 
scene from this milieu will further illustrate Mrs. Chopin’s con- 
scious Or unconscious symbolism. 

The climax of Edna’s relationship with Arobin is the dinner 
which is to celebrate her last night in her and her husband’s house. 
Edna is ready to move to a small place around the corner where she 
can escape (though she does not phrase it this way) the feeling that 
she is one more of Léonce Pontellier’s possessions. At the dinner 
Victor Lebrun, Robert’s brother, begins singing, “‘Ah! si tu savais!” 
a song which brings back all her memorics of Robert. She sets her 
glass so blindly down that she shatters it against the carafe. ‘““The 
wine spilled over Arobin’s legs and some of it trickled down upon 
Mrs. Highcamp’s black gauze gown.” After the other guests have 
gone, 下 上 dna and Arobin walk to the new house. Mrs. Chopin writes 
of Edna, “She looked down, noticing the black line of his leg 
moying in and out so close to her against the yellow shimmer of her 
gown.” The chapter concludes: 


His hand had strayed to her beautiful shoulders, and he could 
feel the response of her flesh to his touch. He seated himself be- 
side her and kissed her lightly upon the shoulder. 

“T thought you were going away,” she said, in an uneven voice. 

“Tam, after I have said good night.” 

“Good night,” she murmured. 

He did not answer, except to continue to caress her. He did 
not say good night until she had become supple to his gentle, 
seductive entreaties. 


It is not surprising that the sensuous quality of the book, both 
from the incidents of the novel and the symbolic implications, 
would have offended contemporary reviewers. What convinced 
many critics of the indecency of the book, however, was not simply 
the sensuous scenes, but rather that the author obviously sympa- 
thized with Mrs. Pontellier. More than that, the readers probably 
found that she aroused their own sympathies. 
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It is a letter from an English reader which states most clearly, in 
a matter-of-fact way, the importance of Edna Pontellier. The letter 
was to Kate Chopin from Lady Janet Scammon Young, and in- 
cluded a more interesting analysis of the novel by Dr. Dunrobin 
Thomson, a London physician whom Lady Janet said a great editor 
had called “the soundest critic since Matthew Arnold.” “That 
which makes The Awakening legitimate,” Dr. Thomson wrote, “is 
that the author deals with the commonest of human experiences. 
You fancy Edna’s case exceptional? Trust an old doctor—most 
common.” He goes on to speak of the “abominable prudishness” 
masquerading as “modesty or virtue,” which makes the woman who 
marries a victim. For passion is regarded as disgraceful and the self- 
respecting female assumes she does not possess passion. “In so far 
as normally constituted womanhood must take account of some- 
thing sexual,” he points out, “it is called love.” But marital love and 
passion may not be one. The wise husband, Dr. Thomson advises, 
seeing within his wife the “mysterious afhnity” between a married 
woman and a man who stirs her passions, will help her see the 
distinction between her heart and her love, which wifely loyalty 
owes to the husband, and her body, which yearns for awakening. 
But more than clinically analyzing the discrepancy between Vic- 
torian morals and woman’s nature, Dr. Thomson testifies that Mrs. 
Chopin has not been false or sensational to no purpose. He does not 
feel that she has corrupted, nor does he regard the warring within 
Edna’s self as insignificant. 

Greek tragedy—to remove ourselves from Victorian morals— 
knew well eros was not the kind of love which can be easily 
prettified and sentimentalized. Phaedra’s struggle with elemental 
passion in the Hippolytus is not generally regarded as being either 
morally offensive or insignificant. Mrs. Pontellier, too, has the 
power, the dignity, the self-possession of a tragic heroine. She is not 
an Emma Bovary, deluded by ideas of “romance,” nor is she the 
sensuous but guilt-ridden woman of the sensational novel. We can 
find only partial reason for her affair in the kind of romantic desire 
to escape a middle-class existence which animates Emma Bovary. 
Edna Pontellier is neither deluded nor deludes. She is woman, the 
physical woman who, despite her Kentucky Presbyterian upbringing 
and a comfortable marriage, must struggle with the sensual appeal 
of physical ripeness itself, with passion of which she is only dimly 
aware. Her struggle is not melodramatic, nor is it artificial, nor 
vapid. It is objective, real and moving. And when she walks into the 
sea, it does not leave a reader with the sense of sin punished, but 


4. See page 155 for the complete letters. Phaedra, wife of Theseus, is made to fall 
5. Passionate love, after the Greek god passionately in love with Hippolytus by 
Eros. Aphrodite, who is angry because Hip- 
6. Euripides’ play Hippolytus, in which polytus has scorned the love of women. 
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rather with the sense evoked by Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Eros 
Turannos:? 


... for they 
That with a god have striven 
Not hearing much of what we say, 
Take what the god has given; 
Though like waves breaking it may be, 
Or like a changed familiar tree, 
Or like a stairway to the sea 
Where down the blind are driven. 


‘4 


How wrong to call Edna, as Daniel Rankin does, “‘a selfish, capri- 
cious” woman. Rather, E:dna’s struggle, the struggle with eros itself, 
is farthest removed from capriciousness. It is her self-awareness, 
and her awakening into a greater degree of self-awareness than 
those around her can comprehend, which gives her story dignity 
and significance. 

Our advocacy of the novel is not meant to obscure its faults. It is 
not perfect art, but in total effect it provokes few dissatisfactions. A 
sophisticated modern reader might find something of the derivative 
about it. Kate Chopin read widely, and a list of novelists she found 
interesting would include Flaubert, Tolstoy, Turgenev, D’Annunzio, 
Bourget, Goncourt and Zola. It is doubtful, however, that there 
was any direct borrowing, and The Awakening exists, as do most 
good novels, as a product of the author’s literary, real, and imagined 
life. 

How Mrs. Chopin managed to create in ten years the substantial 
body of work she achieved is no less a mystery than the excellence 
of The Awakening itself. But, having added to American literature a 
novel uncommon in its kind as in its excellence, she deserves not to 
be forgotten. The Awakening deserves to be restored and to be 
given its place among novels worthy of preservation. 


MARIE FLETCHER 


[The Southern Woman in Fiction] 


* * * Kate Chopin’s most ambitious work is The Awakening, a 
novel which tells of the awakening of Edna Pontellier from the easy 
comfort of a marriage of convenience to a realization of what she 


7. Edwin Arlington Robinson (1869- + From Marie Fletcher, ‘‘The Southern 
1935), American poet. His “Eros Turan- Woman in the Fiction of Kate Chopin,” 
nos,” about a woman’s life-experience Louisiana History, VII (Spring 1966), 
with eros, is from his volume The Man 117-32. Author’s footnotes deleted. 
Against the Sky (1916). 
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considers to be the deeper needs of her soul. Edna, a Kentucky 
Presbyterian, has impetuously and somewhat rebelliously married 
the Louisiana Creole, Léonce Pontellier. It is suggested that the 
matriage was purely an accident, a decree of Fate, for it is “his 
absolute devotion” and “the violent opposition of her father and her 
sister Margaret to her marriage with a Catholic’ that led Edna to 
accept Léonce. But as subsequent developments in the novel reveal, 
Edna’s first “rebellion” was only one of many. Indeed, her entire life 
is a flight from one kind of confinement after another. 

In an account of a summer vacation on Grand Isle, Mrs. Pontel- 
lier is sharply contrasted with the other New Orleans matrons so 
that the qualities of Creole wives and mothers are emphasized. She 
is definitely not one of the “mother women” who prevail on the 
island: 


It was easy to know them, fluttering about with extended, pro- 
tecting wings when any harm, real or imaginary, threatened their 
brood. They were women who idolized their children, worshiped 
their husbands, and esteemed it a holy privilege to efface them- 
selves as individuals and grow wings as ministering angels. 


One of these mothers, Adele Ratignolle, is “the embodiment of 
every womanly grace and charm.”’ With her beauty “flaming and 
apparent,” she 1s like “the bygone heroines of romance and the fair 
lady of our dreams.” She has spun-gold hair hanging loose, sapphire 
blue eyes, lips like cherries or other delicious crimson fruit, soft 
white skin, slender hands and arms. The fact that she is growing a 
little stout does not detract from her poise and grace. Her exquisite 
hands draw attention as she threads her needle or adjusts her gold 
thimble to sew on night-drawers for her children. Even when she 
visits, Adele takes her sewing with her; and though Edna is not 
concerned about winter garments for her sons, in order not to 
appear unamiable, she cuts a pattern for their drawers. Unlike the 
French ladies, she cannot devote herself exclusively to her husband 
and children, She hugs her sons passionately one moment and then 
forgets them the next; she is even gratified by their occasional 
absence. Edna is willing to give her time and her money but not her 
inner self to her family. 

Mrs. Pontellier, intimately associated with a group of Creoles for 
the first time, is impressed forcibly by their “entire absence of 
prudery. Their freedom of expression was at first incomprehensible 
to her, though she had no difficulty in reconciling it with a lofty 
chastity which in the Creole woman seems to be inborn and unmis- 
takable.” A book openly read and discussed by the others, Edna 
feels compelled to read only in secret. Like most Creole women, 
Madame Ratignolle has a baby about every two years. During this 
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summer she talks constantly about her “condition,” though her 
pregnancy—her fourth in seven years—is in no way apparent and 
no one would have known about it had she not persisted in making 
it a topic of conversation. Even the young Creole Robert Lebrun 
joins in until he notices the color mount into Mrs. Pontellier’s face. 
After that, when she arrives, he even stops the amusing stories he 
often tells the married women. 

Always “‘self-contained,”’ Edna “was not accustomed to an out- 
ward and spoken expression of affection, either in herself or in 
others,” and hardly knows how to accept the spontaneous caresses 
of her French associates. In fact, one reason she grew fond of her 
husband was her “realizing with some unaccountable satisfaction 
that no trace of passion or excessive and fictitious warmth colored 
her affection, thereby threatening its dissolution.” 

亲家 水 

She is not like the Creole women in being able to continue as a 
long-suffering, self-sacrificing, faithful, and loyal wife and mother 
when love is gone. She is also unable—perhaps because of her 
Protestant rigidity, anarchic individualism, pride, and conscience— 
to live on and enjoy the fuller, happier life of which her ‘‘awaken- 
ing” has made her aware. For love, of which she is now capable, is 
also a threat to selfhood, which she still cannot surrender. The casy- 
going, relaxed Creole women, with their South European Catholic 
background, function as norms against which to contrast Edna’s 
little drama of revolt first against the life for which her ancestry and 
rearing designed her and then her final escape from the conse- 
quences of repudiating this life and learning about a more complete 
existence. Her suicide is the last in a series of rebellions which 
structure her life, give it pathos, and make of the novel a study in 
contrasting cultures (as well as an interpretation of the “new 
woman’’). 


* * * the Creole girl lives to become a Creole wife; she should 
marry once, and, once married, she should be a devoted and dutiful 
wife even though her husband and her life in general may prove 
anything but ideal. With their assumption that marriage is of su- 
preme importance, these women see no happiness, actually no real 
existence, without marriage; and most of them are wed young. To 
satisfy her strong maternal instinct, it was assumed that a woman 
should by all means have children to complete the family. If she is 
unable to marry or if she marries and has no children, she feels the 
lack very deeply. 

Though the heroines of Kate Chopin’s local color fiction have 
some of the characteristics of the traditional lady, changes are al- 
ready appearing. However, Edna Pontellier, a Southerner, though a 
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Kentucky Protestant rather than a Creole Roman Catholic, is the 
only one of the heroines who finds and likes personal independence. 
The irony is that to keep from relinquishing it she has to commit 
suicide. Sexually awakened as she is, she cannot bear to live on as 
the wife of Léonce Pontellier; Robert Leburn does not really want 
her; and with Alcée Arobin there is no feeling of companionship, 
only sexual satisfaction about which she has a sense of guilt because 
of her feeling that she has betrayed Robert. 

The most unchanging quality in Southern heroines is the ideal of 
chastity. In spite of her realism, or perhaps because if it, Kate 
Chopin, throughout her work, upholds the Creole belief in the pur- 
ity of womanhood and those other aspects of the feminine mystique 
and Southern cult of family which follow from it. There is “‘mod- 
ern” honesty in her treatment of human situations, such as Edna 
Pontellier’s awakening, her need for fulfillment, and her inability to 
live on with her husband in a hypocritical relationship. Emotional 
realism notwithstanding, Mrs. Chopin’s fictional treatment of 
French Louisiana is illustrative of the truth of the old adage, well 
known amongst them, that the more some things change, the more 
they stay the same. 


LARZER ZIFF 


From The American 1890st 


* * * The community about which she wrote was one in which 
respectable women took wine with their dinner and brandy after it, 
smoked cigarettes, played Chopin sonatas, and listened to the men 
tell risqué stories. It was, in short, far more French than American, 
and Mrs. Chopin reproduced this little world with no specific intent 
to shock or make a point, as did, for instance, Frederic, who was 
straining after a specific effect when he posed his Celia Madden at 
the piano with a cigarette. Rather, these were for Mrs. Chopin the 
conditions of civility, and, since they were so French, a magazine 
public accustomed to accepting naughtiness, from that quarter and 
taking pleasure in it on those terms raised no protest. But for Mrs. 
Chopin they were only outward signs of a culture that was hers and 
had its inner effects in the moral make-up of her characters. Though 
she seldom turned her plot on these facts, she showed that her 


{+ From Larzer Ziff, The American 1890s: 1. Celia Madden is an innocent Irish- 
Life and Times of a Lost Generation Catholic girl in the 1896 novel The 
(New York: Viking Press, 1966), pp. Damnation of Theron Ware, written by 
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women were capable of loving more than one man at a time and 
were not only attractive but sexually attracted also. 

The quality of daily life in Kate Chopin’s Nachitoches is genial 
and kind. People openly like one another, enjoy life, and savor its 
sensual riches. Their likes and their dislikes are held passionately, so 
that action bears a close and apparent relation to feeling. In setting 
a character, Mrs. Chopin writes, ““Grégoire loved women. He liked 
their nearness, their atmosphere; the tones of their voices and the 
things they said; their ways of moving and turning about; the brush- 
ing of their garments when they passed him by pleased him.” This 
open delight in the difference between the sexes was not a mention- 
able feeling until Mrs. Chopin brought to American literature a 
setting in which it could be demonstrated with an open geniality. 

OK OK 

Like Madame Bovary, The Awakening is about the adulterous 
experiments of a married woman, and while Mrs. Chopin did not 
have to go to Flaubert for the theme, she obviously was indebted to 
him for it as well as for the masterful economy of setting and 
character and the precision of style which she here achieved. Sarah 
Ome Jewett had also been an admirer of Madame Bovary and had 
defended Flaubert’s theme by saying that ‘“‘a master writer gives 
everything weight.”” But she had drawn quite a different moral from 
the novel. Miss Jewett wrote of Emma Bovary: “She is such a 
lesson to dwellers in country towns, who drift out of relation to 
their surroundings, not only social, but the very companionship of 
nature, unknown to them.” Emma Bovary is a foolish, bored 
woman, while Mrs. Chopin’s Edna Pontellier is an intelligent, ner- 
vous woman, but Edna’s salvation is not to be found in drifting 
back into relation with her environment. Rather, the questions Mrs. 
Chopin raises through her are what sort of nature she, twenty-eight 
years of age, married to a rich man and the mother of two children, 
possesses, and how her life is related to the dynamics of her inner 
self. Sarah Jewett counseled sublimation; Kate Chopin pursued self- 
discovery and counseled not at all. 

% OK OK 

The Awakening was the most important piece of fiction about the 
sexual life of a woman written to date in America, and the first fully 
to face the fact that marriage, whether in point of fact it closed the 
range of a woman’s sexual experiences or not, was but an episode in 
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her continuous growth. It did not attack the institution of the fam- 
ily, but it rejected the family as the automatic equivalent of femi- 
nine self-fulfillment, and on the very eve of the twentieth century it 
raised the question of what woman was to do with the freedom she 
struggled toward. The Creole woman’s acceptance of maternity as 
totally adequate to the capacities of her nature carried with it the 
complements of a fierce chastity, a frankness of speech on sexual 
matters, a mature ease among men, and a frank and unguilty plea- 
sure in sensual indulgence. But this was not, ultimately, Edna Pon- 
tellier’s birthright, and she knew it. She was an American woman, 
raised in the Protestant mistrust of the senses and in the detestation 
of sexual desire as the root of evil. As a result, the hidden act came 
for her to be equivalent to the hidden and true self, once her nature 
awakened in the open surroundings of Creole Louisiana. The new 
century was to provide just such an awakening for countless Ameri- 
can women, and The Awakening spoke of painful times ahead on 
the road to fulfillment. 

Kate Chopin sympathized with Edna, but she did not pity her. 
She rendered her story with a detachment akin to Flaubert’s. At one 
point Edna’s doctor says, “Youth is given up to illusions. It seems to 
be a provision of Nature; a decoy to secure mothers for the race. 
And Nature takes no account of moral consequences, of arbitrary 
conditions which we create, and which we feel obliged to maintain 
at any cost.” These appear to be the author’s sentiments. Edna 
Pontellier is trapped between her illusions and the conditions which 
society arbitrarily establishes to maintain itself, and she is made to 
pay. Whether girls should be educated free of illusions, if possible, 
whether society should change the conditions it imposes on women, 
or whether both are needed, the author does not say; the novel is 
about what happened to Edna Pontellier. * * * 


GEORGE ARMS 


[Contrasting Forces in the Novel|t 


* * * Basically she [Chopin] writes as a non-intrusive author but 
principally presents her material with a sense of constant contrast, 
partly in the whole social situation, partly in Edna, but essentially 
as the author’s way of looking at life. In the first of her two 
editorializing chapters she speaks of this contrast: “In short, Mrs. 
+ From George Arms, “Kate Chopin’s Hubbell, Clarence Gohdes, ed. (Durham: 
The Awakening in the Perspective of Duke University Press, 1967), pp. 215— 
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Pontellier was beginning to realize her position in the universe as a 
human being, and to recognize her relations as an individual to the 
world within and about her.” Into the next chapter she extends this 
observation by remarking, “At a very early period she had appre- 
hended instinctively the dual life—that outward existence which 
conforms, the inward life which questions.”Yet Mrs. Chopin is 
unwilling to present Edna as simply struggling between two oppo- 
sites, later remarking that her emotions “had never taken the form 
of struggles.” On occasion the polarity reappears, as when the au- 
thor wntes that the husband could not see that his wife ‘“‘was be- 
coming herself and daily casting aside that fictitious self which we 
assume like a garment with which to appear before the world.” In a 
much more adolescent fashion Edna speaks: “By all the codes 
which I am acquainted with, I am a devilishly wicked specimen of 
the sex. But some way I can’t convince myself that I am.” 

On the whole, as she reveals herself, her aimlessness impresses us 
more than her sense of conflict. Early in the novel, recalling an 
incident from her childhood, Edna first interprets it as running 
away from the gloomy Presbyterianism of her father, but then goes 
on to say that her walk on that Sunday morning was “idly, aim- 
lessly, unthinking and unguided.” Thus Edna appears not so much 
as a woman who is aware of the opposition of two ideals but rather 
as one who drifts—who finally, even in death, is drifting when she 
again recalls having wandered on the blue-green meadow as a little 
girl. In the second editorial chapter, the author again considers the 
conflicts in Edna’s life, but at this stage the contrasts have become a 
series of ‘“‘multitudinous emotions.’”’ Edna is sensitive to many states 
of mind as the author describes her after the consummation of her 
affair with Arobin: irresponsibility, shock, her husband’s and Rob- 
ert’s reproach, but not shame and not remorse, though regret that 
she has yielded from erotic longing rather than from love. Still, 
there is an “understanding” that hints of a polarity: “She felt as if a 
mist had been lifted from her eyes, enabling her to look upon and 
comprehend the significance of life, that monster made up of beauty 
and brutality.” 

At the time of Edna’s suicide she thinks of many things, yet in 
the final paragraph the images that come to her are all those of her 
childhood. One is that of a cavalry officer whom she had romanti- 
cally loved when he visited her father. When she married, the au- 
thor observes that “she felt she would take her place with a certain 
dignity in the world of reality, closing the portals forever behind her 
upon the realm of romance and dreams.” And upon Robert’s leav- 
ing for Mexico, “she recognized anew the symptoms of infatuation” 
of her earlier life, but the recognition “did not lessen the reality, the 
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poignancy of the revelation by any suggestion or promise of insta- 
bility.” Thus one of the oppositions which the author develops 
throughout the novel is that of romance and reality, and she sug- 
gests that Edna remains a figure of romantic ideals in spite of her 
acting with a sexual freedom that the common reader would call 
realistic or even naturalistic. Part of Edna’s romanticism derives 
from a sense of fate, as the comment late in the book suggests: “She 
answered her husband with friendly evasiveness,—not with any 
fixed design to mislead him, only because all sense of reality had 
gone out of her life; she had abandoned herself to Fate, and awaited 
the consequences with indifference.”’ As so often in the novel, Mrs. 
Chopin made specific preparation by noting that marriages “mas- 
querade as the decrees of Fate.” So one can summarize that instead 
of identifying herself with Edna’s actions, Mrs. Chopin tends to 
regard them as romantically motivated rather than as realistically 
considered. Yet, as if to say that there are other kinds of romanti- 
cism, the author introduces Adele Ratignolle, Edna’s friend who is 
completely in love with her husband, in this fashion: ““There are no 
words to describe her save the old ones that have served so often to 
picture the bygone heroine of romance and the fair lady of our 
dreams.” 

In all, the author presents these contrasts suggestively rather than 
systematically. Perhaps if she takes any stand at all it is to favor 
individualism against social obligation, for she writes of Edna, 
“Every step which she took toward relieving herself from obliga- 
tions added to her strength and expansion as an individual.” Yet 
even here she leaves the question open. What does the author mean 
when she writes that after her father and husband leave on trips, 
“Then Edna sat in the library after dinner and read Emerson until 
she grew sleepy”? Eble interprets this as a reaction against the 
father’s Presbyterianism, and such it may be; but to grow sleepy 
over a Transcendental individualist also hints that Edna’s individual- 
ism lacks philosophical grounding. 

This sleepiness from reading Emerson leads to the contrast, im- 
plicit in the title. In treating Edna’s awakening, the author shows 
irony and even deviousness. We look upon Edna’s awakening as 
archetypal in marking her passage from death to rebirth, but we 
may also look upon her awakening as not a rebirth but as another 
kind of death that is self-sought. Amusingly enough, the author, 
quite consciously I am sure, allows Edna to do an inordinate 
amount of sleeping throughout the novel, in spite of her underlying 
vitality. She first appears “with some appearance of fatigue” (admit- 
tedly after she has been swimming); that night she is “fast asleep,” 
and her weariness is noted many times, especially when she falls in 
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love with Robert, though at one time she only sleeps fitfully. When 
she first openly seeks out Robert and takes him 一 again amusingly— 
to Sunday morning mass, she is so drowsy at the service that she 
has to leave, and sleeps the whole of the rest of the morning and 
afternoon at a nearby house, with Robert remarking at the end, 
“You have slept precisely one hundred years.” Again, when she 
celebrates her decision to break with her husband at a dinner party, 
“the old ennui” overtakes her. It is almost as if the author were 
saying: here is my heroine who at the critical points of her progress 
toward an awakening constantly falls asleep. 

An even grimmer irony, of course, is in her awakening to an 
erotic life not through Robert, whom she truly loves, but through 
Alcée, whom she uses merely as a convenience. Though Edna rec- 
ognizes this, she hardly does so in the sense that the novel does. We 
are told that “Alcée Arobin’s manner was so genuine that it often 
deceived even himself,” but also that “Edna did not care or think 
whether it were genuine or not.’ We cannot help suspecting that 
Edna simplifies and melodramatizes her view of herself far more 
than the author does. After Robert’s return, she exclaims to him, “It 
was you who awoke me last summer out of a life-long, stupid 
dream. Oh! you have made me so unhappy with your indifference. 
Oh! I have suffered, suffered!’’ Almost compulsively she is soon 
saying the same thing to the family doctor, who earlier had seen her 
as an “animal waking up in the sun” and now cautions her about 
the illusions of youth: 


“Yes,” she said. “The years that are gone seem like dreams—if 
one might go on sleeping and dreaming—but to wake up and 
find—oh! well! perhaps it is better to wake up after all, even to 
suffer, rather than to remain a dupe to illusions all one’s life.” 


Finally, the underlying awareness of contrasting forces in the 
novel is exhibited in its use of children. Edna has two boys of four 
and five. With them she has little intimacy, and her husband accuses 
her of neglecting them, as does her mother-in-law—an accusation 
endorsed by the author, who early in the story announces, “In 
short, Mrs. Pontellier was not a mother-woman.” Again we are 
somewhat perplexed as to whether or not the author approves of 
Edna’s attitude toward her children. I suppose that those who look 
upon the noyel as a defense of the New Woman would feel that 
Mrs. Chopin regards freedom from children as a necessary basis for 
complete freedom. But again I am doubtful, for Mrs. Chopin de- 
lights in the contraries which are present in Edna’s response toward 
her boys. 

Perhaps Edna most fully expresses her attitude in a conversation 
with Madame Ratignolle midway in the book: 
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“I would give up the unessential; I would give my money, I 
would give my life for my children; but I wouldn’t give myself. 
I can’t make it more clear; it’s only something which I am be- 
ginning to comprehend, which is revealing itself to me.” 


This passage will be recalled for us at the time of Edna’s death, but 
in the meantime we observe her constantly returning to her children 
as a kind of penance whenever she displays most markedly her love 
outside of marriage. When she suspects that Robert goes to Mexico 
to avoid her, she shows an unusual intimacy with her children by 
telling them a bedtime story. She had already coddled and caressed 
one of her sons immediately after her day spent with Robert. After 
her second night with Alcée she visits her children in the country— 
one would think more as an act of penance than of affection. Just 
after Edna had fully admitted her love for Robert to a friend, she 
sent her children “a huge box of bonbons.” 

When Robert finally returns to New Orleans and Edna declares 
her love for him, she is called away from their reunion to attend the 
birth of another child of Adele Ratignolle. After the birth, which is 
not an easy one, Adele’s parting injunction is: “Think of the chil- 
dren, Edna. Oh think of the children! Remember them!” From this 
scene she returns to discover that Robert has not waited for her, but 
instead has left a note, bidding her ““Good-by—because I love you.” 
The next day she goes to Grand Isle to drown herself, saying in the 
meanwhile again and again: ““To-day it is Arobin; to-morrow it will 
be some one else. It makes no difference to me, it doesn’t matter 
about Léonce Pontellier—but Raoul and Etienne!” Immediately 
afterward, she thinks back to her earlier conversation with Adele in 
which she had declared that she would give up everything for her 
children, including her life, but not “‘herself.”” This final opposition 
then leads directly to her death: ““The children appeared before her 
like antagonists who had overcome her; who had overpowered and 
sought to drag her into the soul’s slavery for the rest of her days. 
But she knew a way to elude them.” Though she does not think of 
these things, the author tells us, when she walks toward the beach, 
her thoughts revert to the children and her husband as she tires in 
her swim toward death: ““They were a part of her life. But they need 
not have thought that they could possess her, body and soul.” 

While the motivation from the children has been amply antici- 
pated, its final realization produces something of a shift. Perhaps 
one might go so far as to say that the children, used in this way, 
somewhat flaw the novel. We recall that many of Mrs. Chopin’s 
short stories first appeared in Harper's Young People’s Magazine, 
the Youth’s Companion, and also in Vogue, with the uneasy feeling 
that the author is still writing in a juvenile vein or from the conven- 
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tional angle of a woman’s magazine. Yet this difficulty might be 
answered by recognizing that the children stand for a stable society 
and the permanency of an unbroken home. Perhaps it would even 
be better to treat them as bringing another contrast into the story. 
Like those contrasts of purpose and aimlessness, of romance and 
tealism, and of sleep and awakening, this one is not of absolute 
opposition but is complex and even blurred. As my argument has 
suggested, precisely this complexity may be what Mrs. Chopin is 
trying to achieve. She presents a series of events in which the truth 
is present, but with a philosophical pragmatism she is unwilling to 
extract a final truth. Rather, she sees truth as constantly re-forming 
itself and as so much a part of the context of what happens that it 
can never be final or for that matter abstractly stated. * * * 


PER SEYERSTED 


[Kate Chopin and the American Realists]t 


* * * Cyrille Arnavon is thus no longer alone in elevating Kate 
Chopin from the group of local colorists to that of the American 
pioneer writers of the 18g0’s, the group which comprises such au- 
thors as Crane, Garland, Norris, and Dreiser. It is therefore fitting 
to look at works like Maggie, Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, McTeague, 
and Sister Carrie, all written in that formative decade of American 
literature, and compare their approach to certain fundamental is- 
sues with that of The Awakening. 

If we turn to the treatment of sexuality in Garland’s novel, for 
example, we find that his Rose, a farmer’s daughter, views all as- 
pects of animal reproduction as natural matters. We might then 
perhaps expect her to see sex in humans as equally natural, a view 
undoubtedly held by Edna. But though she is courted by “whole- 
some,” “‘clean”” men—one of them observes that human procreation 
is “not as yet a noble business 一 She feels “revulsion” when she 
realizes how their presence stirs up desire in her “‘pure wholesome 
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awakening womanhood.” While men are “sordid and vicious,’. . . 
polygamous by instinct, insatiable as animals,” women are virtuous 
by nature, Garland declares, and Rose sublimates her “brute pas- 
sion” into a desire to become a great poet. 

‘That men’s erotic and other drives are brutal is of course one of 
the tenets of naturalism, and Garland’s illustration of it is mild 
compared to that of the others of the quartet. Norris, for example, 
whose theme in McTeague is how greed leads to murder, compares 
his hero to an evil beast who takes a ‘‘panther leap” and kisses 
Trina, the heroine, “grossly, full on the mouth,” and who delights 
his wife and himself with biting and beating her. Though Kate 
Chopin saw brute selfishness as the dominant principle of the world, 
she rarely used the imagery of man as a warring animal, and, more 
specifically, she never attached anything brutish to physical passion. 
Moreover, she lets Edna make absolutely no attempt to suppress her 
amatory impulses. 

In fact, not only does Mrs. Chopin treat sex at least as amorally 
as anv of the other four wnters, but she also describes it more 
openly than they do. Their heroines—Maggie, Rose, Trina, and 
Carrie—are all rather sexless compared to Edna, and their descrip- 
tions of sexual matters in general are tame. This is perhaps most 
surprising in Dreiser, who is otherwise so elaborate and who wants 
us to believe that Carrie is,dangerously attractive to men, and in 
Norris, who had made sex the malr theme of his unfinished Van- 
dover and the Brute. Garland is comparatively daring when he lets 
Rose feel desire and when he speaks of her “splendid curve of bust,” 
but he allows her no more than a kiss on the hand. It is hard to 
understand that this book was locally banned; yet this reaction 
frightened the author, who thereafter fully adhered to R. W. Gild- 
er’s genteel literary code. The Awakening, meanwhile, is suffused 
with sex, and we witness how Alcée arouses Edna and how she in 
turn sets Robert on fire with a voluptuous kiss. On this point of 
physical attraction and contact, Kate Chopin gave not only a fuller, 
but also a more convincing picture than any other serious American 
novelist had done. 

A fact which significantly sets off The Awakening from Maggie, 
Rose, McTeague, and Sister Carrie, is that Edna has children and 
the other heroines do not. This points to a fundamental difference in 
emphasis: Kate Chopin concentrates mainly on the biological as- 
pects of woman’s situation, while the other writers are more con- 


2. Hamlin Garland, Rose of Dutcher’s Monthly (1870-1881) and The Century 
Coolly (Chicago, 1895), pp. 59, 62, 121, Magazine (1881-1909), was a strong 
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cerned with the socio-economic forces shaping her life. Where Edna 
stands back from society and questions its rules for woman’s exis- 
tence, the other women move with the procession in their fight for 
wealth, rank, or physical survival. 

Common to all Edna’s four counterparts is their admiration of 
those who are well dressed. Maggie and Carrie are more easily 
seduced because of their suitors’ stylishness, which they equate with 
power and standing. Both Rose and Carrie are allured by the life 
of the rich, and their “imagination,” as it is called, represents a 
desire to succeed and move up in the world. Dreiser speaks in one 
breath of Carrie’s “emancipation” and her “more showy life.” For 
Edna, who is the only one of these five women to start near the top, 
emancipation means something quite different; as she moves to a 
smaller house, she has “a feeling of having descended in the social 
scale, with a corresponding sense of having risen in the spiritual.” 

~ When Carrie leaves Hurstwood, on the other hand, it is not her 
inner integrity she is thinking of, but her outer or material progress. 
She arrives at the attitude which long dominates Rose, that is, she 
does not want a husband and children to impede her climb on the 
ladder. As the two women rise, both judge themselves against their 
betters in society. Rose is particularly influenced by a woman doctor 
who tells her to think first of her career. Garland, who had once let 
a heroine demand “the right to be an individual human being first 
and a woman afterwards,” is ostensibly in favor of female emanci- 
pation; the doctor leaves out the promise of obedience in her mar- 
riage ceremony, and Rose is told by her suitor that he expects her to 
be as “free and as sovereign” as himself and to follow her profes- 
sion. But the author could not quite free himself from accepted 
ideas: The doctor insists that though she is ambitious in her career, 
she “could bear to give it all up a hundred times over, rather than 
[her] hope of being a mother,” and Rose revels in “doing wifely 
things” for her friend the moment he has proposed, just as she 
suddenly finds it much more important that he appreciates her as a 
woman than that he praises her poetry. 

In Crane’s version of the relationship between man and woman, 
Maggie’s swaggering seducer asserts his “reassuring proprietorship” 
while she shows a dependent air: “Her life was Pete’s.”” Norris’ view 
is also uncomplicated when he lets Trina be subdued and conquered 
by McTeague’s “sheer brute force” and declares that she “belongs” 
to him, body and soul, “forever and forever,” because “the woman 


6. Garland, Rose, p. 299; Theodore a child; when she neglects it, it is in 
Dreiser, Sister Carrie (New York, order to rise socially, not spiritually. 
1900), pp. 58, 126. Jessie Ogden of  [Author.] 

Henry B. Fuller’s The Cliff-Dwellers 7, Hamlin Garland, “A Spoil of Office” 
(Mew York, 1893) is an example of.a in Arena, V (March, 1892), 515; Rose, 
contemporary American heroine who has pp. 330, 380, 395. [Author.] 
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[worships] the man for that which she yields up to him.” Norris 
here seems to have been influenced by the Darwinian idea of the 
female selecting the strongest suitor (which fits in with general male 
conceptions), and he also accepts the concomitant unromantic view 
of the love of an aroused heroine when he writes: “The Woman is 
awakened, and, starting from her sleep, catches blindly at what first 
her newly opened eyes light upon. It is a spell, a witchery, ruled by 
chance. .. .” McTeague thus for a moment parallels The Awaken- 
ing, but Trina’s “love of submission,” on the other hand, is utterly 
unthinkable in the self-asserting Edna. 

Kate Chopin’s novel stands up well when compared to these four 
important works in the canon of early American realism or natural- 
ism. Maggie is a stereotype seduction-story which is only saved by 
Crane’s irony and general artistic mastery; Rose has much of a 
moralistic, sentimental romance in spite of Garland’s attempts to 
make it into a serious Bildungsroman, and McTeague has not a 
little of the melodramatic, particularly in the conclusion of its 
Zolaesque motif. The Awakening, on the other hand, has a funda- 
mental seriousness which goes beyond that of these three works, 
and this and other qualities unite it more closely with Sister Carrie 
than with any of the other books. 

Kate Chopin and Theodore Dreiser have in common a directness 
and a complete honesty in their descriptions of Edna’s and Carrie’s 
violations of what both writers considered society’s “arbitrary scale” 
of morals. Unable to see their heroines as sinners, they braved 
public opinion by refusing to let the two repent, and they had the 
further audacity to present their stories with no trace of moralism 
and without apology. There are no villains in the two works. A 
seducer like Arobin appeals to the reader; Hurstwood achieves a 
certain dignity even in his downfall, and Adéle, who represents 
everything that Edna opposes, is portrayed with sympathy and 
understanding. 

We have here two unillusioned authors each writing about a 
heroine pursuing a chimera; the magnet drawing Carrie is the 
golden radiance on the distant hill tops, and the illusion firing Edna 
is the idea that she can achieve the ecstasy of an all-encompassing 
love. Both writers see their protagonists as wisps in the wind among 
the forces that move us, but with a difference. Though Dreiser at 
one point speaks in terms of evolutionary optimism and Kate 
Chopin sees man as basically unimprovable, there are greater 


changes, certainly a greater spiritual evolution, in Edna than in 
Carrie. 
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The reason is that Dreiser, reflecting a mostly socio-economic 
determinism, endows Carrie with less free will than that found in 
Edna. What freedom Carrie has she uses to act out the changing 
roles which she copies from those one step ahead of her. True, she 
achieves outer independence, but she is unthinkable without the 
society which provides her with models. As symbolized by the 
rocking-chair, she has scarcely moved at the end of the novel; she is 
basically unchanged, ever looking to the next hill, her eyes still 
largely unopened to the real emptiness of her longings. 

Edna, meanwhile, is awakened to a spiritual independence in 
general and to a realization of the nature of reality in particular. Of 
these two solitary souls, the outwardly successful Carrie gains little 
more than the finery without which she, like her first lover, is 
merely “nothing”; when the apparently defeated Edna takes off her 
clothes, on the other hand, it symbolizes a victory of self-knowledge 
and authenticity as she fully becomes herself. 

Carrie’s blind, irresistible fight to get ahead has an unquestionable 
universality, and there is a similar quality in Edna’s open-eyed 
choice to defy illusions and conventions. Different as these two 
novels are in form and theme—one terse in its concentration on 
inner reality, the other full of details on the outer show—both give 
a sense of tragic life, conveying something of the human condition. 

What unites these five works from the 189o's is that they all, in 
one way or another, represent their authors’ will to renew American 
literature. In subject matter or approach, they had enough of the 
new realism or naturalism to shock the Iron Madonnas. Refusing 
to idealize life in thé old manner, these writers all took a step 
forward in what Howells called truthful treatment of material. 

Kate Chopin parallels the naturalists in her view of basic urges as 
imperative, but differs from them in that she lets Edna decide her 
own destiny in an existentialist way. The Awakening also differs 
from Maggie and McTeague in that there is nothing of the sordid in 
it. Yet we note that while Norris and Crane became less iconoclastic 
in their subsequent work, Mrs. Chopin moved on to the increased 
openness of “The Storm.” After science had robbed her of some of 
her early beliefs, she may at times have wanted to join one of her 
heroines who decided to “go back into the dark to think” because 
“the sight of things’ confused her. However, whereas Maupassant’s 
reaction to the new knowledge was sadness rather than exhilaration 
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—‘‘tous ces voiles levés m’attristent,” as he expressed it —Kate 
Chopin was sad only at the thought of woman’s position, while 
being exhilarated at the opportunity of portraying life truthfully. 
Though she did not aim at exposing false respectability, her work is 
in certain respects a forerunner of such later eye-openers as Spoon 
River Anthology, Winesburg, Ohio, and Main Street. 

Mrs. Chopin was at least a decade ahead of her time. During the 
years following America’s silencing of her, “Edith Wharton’s gen- 
teel satire and Ellen Glasgow’s moral searchings were the strongest 
fare that it could take,” as Robert. E. Spiller has observed.? Kate 
Chopin can be seen not only as one of the American realists of the 
1890's, but also as a link in the tradition formed by such distin- 
guished American women authors as Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, Willa Cather, and the two just mentioned. One 
factor uniting these writers is their emphasis on female characters. 
Another is their concern with values, but here we see a difference 
between the St. Louisian and the others in that she is less interested 
than they are in preserving these values. As exemplified in Mrs. 
Todd of The Country of the Pointed Firs, for instance, woman is a 
rock guarding the old qualities, the men being either weak or dead. 
To Mrs. Chopin, woman is no more of a rock than is man, being 
neither better nor worse than he. Mrs. Wharton and Miss Glasgow 
may have attacked certain aspects of the aristocracies they sprang 
from, but they also wanted to preserve some of their values. Kate 
Chopin, on the other hand, was no celebrant of the aristocratic 
qualities of her own distinguished background. 

The one value that really counted with her was woman’s oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. She knew that there are many Woman’s 
Kingdoms. She was sensitive, intelligent, and broad enough in her 
outlook to see the different basic needs of the female and the vari- 
ous sides of her existence and to represent them with impartiality. 
Her work is thus no feminist plea in the usual sense, but an il- 
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lustration—rather than an assertion—of woman’s right to be her- 
self, to be individual and independent whether she wants to be weak 
or strong, a nest-maker or a soaring bird. 


GEORGE M. SPANGLER 


(‘The Ending of the Novel] t 


* * * one can easily and happily join in the praise that in recent 
years has been given to The Awakening—one can, that is, until one 
teaches the conclusion of the novel, which is unsatisfactory because 
it is fundamentally evasive. Other commentators, it should be noted 
here, have been as affirmative about the conclusion as they have 
been about the novel as a whole. Though Edmund Wilson merely 
notes that the ending has “the same sensuous beauty as all the rest,” 
other writers have not confined their praise to the esthetic. Berthoff, 
for example, finds Edna’s suicide “psychologically, sensually, con- 
vincing,” “matter-of-course, unarguable”; and Kauffmann sees it as 
“the confrontation of resultant consequences without plot con- 
trivance or escape.”” Ziff, in some detail, argues for the psychologi- 
cal coherence and, by implication, the rightness of the suicide; and 
Eble comments on Mrs. Chopin’s “complete command of struc- 
ture,” including, presumably, the conclusion, What, in the narrow- 
est sense, happens in the final pages, which seem so right to five 
readers and so unsatisfactory to at least one? 

After finding Robert’s farewell note and spending a sleepless 
night in her home, Edna takes a boat to the resort, now in its off- 
season, where the novel and her attraction to Robert began. She 
arranges with the caretaker for a room and for dinner in the eve- 
ning, and then, deciding to go swimming, borrows some towels. 
There is no hint that suicide is her intention. As she walks toward 
the beach thinking of nothing in particular, the reader learns of her 
thoughts during the previous night. Primary was her fear of a suc- 
cession of lovers and the effect such a future would have on her 
children: “To-day it is Arobin; tomorrow it will be some one else. It 
makes no difference to me, it doesn’t matter about Léonce Pontellier 
一 but Raoul and Etienne!” In her despondency (which “had never 
lifted”), her children “appeared before her like antagonists who had 
+From George M. Spangler, ‘Kate sity Press, 1962), p. 151. Warner Bert- 
Chopin’s The Awakening: A _ Partial hoff, The Ferment of Realism (New 
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overcome her; who had overpowered and sought to drag her into 
the soul’s slavery for the rest of her days. But she knew a way to 
elude them.” However, “she was not thinking of these things” as she 
walks to the beach, decides against a bathing suit (“How strange 
and awful it seemed to stand naked under the sky! How delicious!’’), 
and begins her walk into the sea. As she goes farther and farther 
out, “her arms and legs growing tired,” she thinks again of her 
husband and children (‘‘they need not have thought that they could 
possess her, body and soul”); of Robert (“He did not know; he did 
not understand. He would never understand”); and, in the final 
lines, of her childhood in Kentucky. 

And what is wrong with this conclusion? Its great fault is incon- 
sistent characterization, which asks the reader to accept a different 
and diminished Edna from the one developed so impressively be- 
fore. Throughout the novel the most striking feature of Edna’s 
character has been her strength of will, her ruthless determination 
to go her own way. In thought and act she has rejected unequivo- 
cally the restraints of conventional morality, social custom and 
personal obligation to her husband and children (through most of 
the novel the children are visiting their grandmother). Yet in the 
final pages, Mrs. Chopin asks her reader to believe in an Edna who 
is completely defeated by the loss of Robert, to believe in the 
paradox of a woman who has awakened to passional life and yet 
quietly, almost thoughtlessly, chooses death. Having overcome so 
much in the way of frustration, Edna is destroyed by so little. As 
well, the reasonings and feelings attributed to her as motivation at 
the end do not bear scrutiny. Her brief affair with Arobin hardly 
proves the certainty of a host of future lovers, but it has clearly 
shown her what is missing from her life; and since she has long 
been indifferent to convention and domestic ties, she could well 
expect to find someone less shoddy than Arobin and less scrupulous 
than Robert. Equally perplexing is her sudden concern for her chil- 
dren, who previously have seemed to matter little as long as they 
were out of the way. Increasingly strong, practical and sure of 
herself and her needs through most of the novel, Edna suddenly 
collapses, and what the reader gets in the way of explanation does 
not follow from what he has witnessed before. Once capable of 
leaving her husband, relegating her children, establishing her own 
home, earning money with her painting, accepting one lover, pur- 
suing another—at the end she is unable to endure Robert’s tender 
note of rejection. 

What happened was that Mrs. Chopin provided a conclusion for 
a novel other than the one she wrote, a conclusion for a novel much 
more conventional and much less interesting than The Awakening. 
Specifically it is a conclusion for an ordinary sentimental novel, not 
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for a subtle psychological treatment of female sexuality. If the rest 
of the novel existed only at the sentimental, romantic level, then 
Edna’s suicide would be conventionally appropriate and acceptable: 
a woman surrenders her chastity and death is the consequence. In 
such a novel Robert would be the single great love of her life, a 
great romantic passion, finally doomed and destructive. But despite 
its conclusion The Awakening is not such a novel; indeed its rela- 
tion to the conventional sentimental novel is not apparent until the 
final pages. For Mrs. Chopin was concerned not with seduction and 
retribution, but with woman’s passional nature and its relation to 
self, marriage and society. Yet at the end she transformed a char- 
acter who has embodied these complex issues into one who simply 
dies from disappointed, illicit love. In a word, a complex psycholog- 
ical novel is converted into a commonplace sentimental one. 

Possible reasons for such an unfortunate change, which also mars 
a number of Mrs. Chopin’s short stories, are not difficult to dis- 
cover. With her conclusion the author managed to provide both 
pathos and poetic justice, pathos to please her sentimental readers 
and justice to satisfy her moralistic ones. The shift toward the 
sentimental and pathetic is implicit in the image of “a bird with a 
broken wing” which Edna, just before her death, sees “reeling, 
fluttering, circling, disabled down, down to the water.’”’ Nearly a 
hundred pages before, Edna’s confidant used the image of the crip- 
pled bird to suggest what happens to those who, lacking great 
strength, would “soar above the level plain of tradition and preju- 
dice.” When the image recurs at the end, the reader no doubt is 
expected to see Edna.as such a person. But of course she is not: 
whatever destroys Edna, it is not tradition and prejudice, not envi- 
ronmental pressure—except, perhaps, that of the tradition of the 
sentimental novel. The sentimental is also present in a different and 
rather special form. Just as the reader of Mrs. Wharton’s House of 
Mirth may well conclude that Lily Bart’s death is the result of 
Selden’s conventionality so he can hardly avoid the suggestion in 
The Awakening that Edna dies because Robert is so foolishly 
scrupulous—the conventionality of both men of course being a 
mask to hide a severe deficiency of masculine force. The result in 
both novels is, unfortunately, the special pathos, the feminine self- 
pity, expressed in the words of the ballad, “hard is the lot of all 
womankind,” and of course in countless magazine stories aimed at a 
feminine audience. 

The moralistic explanation for the conclusion is just as obvious, 
though far less evident in the tone and diction of the concluding 
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pages: Edna has sinned in thought and deed against accepted sexual 
morality, and for the average reader in 1899, her sin required that 
she suffer and die. But if Mrs. Chopin had hoped to avoid the kind 
of trouble Dreiser was soon to have with Sister Carrie, she was to be 
disappointed. The reviewers were hostile to her subject, the book 
was withdrawn from the libraries in St. Louis, her native city, and 
she was denied membership in the St. Louis Fine Arts Club because 
of the scandal. 

If then, the conclusion Mrs. Chopin chose for The Awakening 
allows for pathos and poetic justice to please the sentimental and 
moralistic—a dubious accomplishment indeed—it also leads to a 
painful reduction in 了 Edna's character. For in the final pages Edna is 
different and diminished: she is no longer purposeful, merely will- 
ful; no longer liberated, merely perverse; no longer justified, merely 
spiteful. And the painful failure of vision (or, more likely, of nerve) 
implicit in the change prevents a very good, very interesting novel 
from being the extraordinary masterpiece some commentators have 
claimed it is. 


bE WIStUuBARY 


[Kate Chopin and Walt Whitman]t 


* * * Through much of the novel like an obbligato refrain runs 
the voice of the sea—“the everlasting voice of the sea,” that “broke 
like a lullaby” on her consciousness. When Edna is first introduced, 
returning from bathing in the sea with Robert, her husband’s atti- 
tude toward her is defined by the remark, “You are burnt beyond 
recognition”; he looks at his wife “as one looks at a valuable piece 
of property which has suffered some damage.” Four chapters later, 
when Robert invites her to go bathing again, the sea’s “sonorous 
murmur reached her like a loving but imperative entreaty’”’: the sea 
is “delicious,” her companion tells her; “it will not hurt you.” The 
voice of the sea invites the soul “‘to lose itself in mazes of inward 
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contemplation. . . . The touch of the sea is sensuous, enfolding the 
body in its soft, close embrace.’”’ These words that appear first in 
Chapter 6 are repeated almost exactly in the final chapter, as are 
these also: ‘“The voice of the sea is seductive; never ceasing, clamor- 
ing, murmuring, inviting the soul to wander for a spell in the 
abysses of solitude.” 

Echoes of the poetry of Whitman can be recognized in these 
recurrent murmurings of the sea, especially of his “Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” in which the sea whispers the strong 
and “delicious” word death. Mrs. Chopin seems to have known 
Whitman’s poetry well and to have had confidence that her readers 
did also, as is suggested in her quotation from Whitman’s “Song of 
Myself” in her story “A Respectable Woman,” where the quotation 
depends for its force on the reader’s adding to the apparently inno- 
cent lines “Night of south winds—night of the large few stars! / 
Still nodding night—”’ the sensuous words which Whitman precedes 
and follows them: “Press close bare-bosom’d night . . .” and “mad 
naked summer night.” Indeed the whole of The Awakening is per- 
vaded with the spirit of Whitman’s “Song of Myself… Edna Pontel- 
lier is awakened to her self, until with Whitman she might finally 
say, “I exist as I am, that is enough.” As she who early in the novel 
shrinks almost prudishly from physical contact with other people is 
awakened to the joy of touch, a reader may be reminded of Whit- 
man’s Js this then the touch? quivering me to new identity.” And 
the ending of the novel is suggested in lines from Section 22 of 
“Song of Myself”: 


You sea! I resign myself to you also—I guess what you mean. 

I behold from the beach your crooked inviting fingers, 

I believe you refuse to go back without feeling of me, 

We must have a turn together, I undress, I hurry out of sight 
of the land, 

Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse. 


Not only does the sea sound an anticipatory refrain; incidents 
and characters early introduced in the novel often seem emblematic 
or teasingly suggestive of what will happen later. Some may find it 
significant that this narrative of self-discovery begins with the voice 
of an impertinent parrot and with a mockingbird “whistling his 
notes out upon the breeze with maddening persistence,” and that it 
ends drowsily with “the hum of bees, and the musky odor of pinks.” 
Others may wonder why Edna sleeps so often and so soundly, or 


1. Walt Whitman (1819-1892), Ameri- subject matter. The poetry was in free 
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whether her appetite for food and her shrugging off of niceness in 
eating are related, or supposed to be related, to other appetites. The 
silent woman clothed in black who appears six times in the first 
fifteen chapters may seem an ominous portent, as may also the pair 
of anonymous young lovers who roam the seaside, their courtship 
interrupted by children at play, much as Edna's adventuring toward 
freedom is disturbed—but how much?—by her concern for chil- 
dren. ‘‘I would give my life for my children,” she says at one time; 
“but I wouldn’t give myself.” The significance of the Spanish girl 
Mariequita, who appears just before Robert Lebrun flees to Mexico 
and who appears again just before the final scene of the novel, is 
worthy of contemplation, as are the implications intended in the 
carefree and self-indulgent character of Victor Lebrun. 

Bird images will be found throughout the novel, sometimes pre- 
sented with quiet irony, as when Edna, seeking more freedom than 
her husband’s house affords, takes a house of her own and calls it 
her “‘pigeon-house,” allowing a reader then to recall that the pigeon 
of the kind she thought of was a domesticated, often a captive bird. 
The bird with the broken wing which, “reeling, fluttering, circling,” 
is the only witness to Edna’s final encounter with the sea may 
remind a reader that Mademoiselle Reisz had warned Edna earlier 
that “a bird that would soar above the level plain of tradition and 
prejudice must have strong wings,” and is prefigured also (the end- 
ing of the novel may be discovered to be prefigured) in the vision 
which Edna has in Chapter 9 “of a man standing beside a desolate 
rock on the seashore. He was naked. His attitude was one of hope- 
less resignation as he looked toward a distant bird winging his flight 
away from him.” J, 

Things like this do not seem accidental. Almost every incident or 
reference in The Awakening anticipates an incident or reference 
that follows it or will remind a reader of something that has hap- 
pened before. Other characters appear only in their relation to Edna 
Pontellier. Only such elements of background are introduced as 
contribute to her awakening. The narrative focus remains on her, as 
“blindly following whatever impulse moved her,” she stumbles on 
finally ‘“‘as if her thoughts had gone ahead of her. She is timid at 
first, almost cold: no trace of passion . . . colored her affection for 
her husband”; she is not accustomed to outward and spoken expres- 
sion of affection. But as she is aroused by love outside of marriage, 
and by passion outside of love, she seems finally, not so much an 
enlightened woman, as “‘a beautiful, sleek animal waking up in the 
sun,” uncaged and vulnerable. 

Everything fts 一 the imagery and the reasons, gradually revealed, 
of the awakening. Among Mrs. Chopin’s American contemporaries 
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only Henry James and perhaps Sarah Orne Jewett had produced 
fiction more artfully designed; there is a simpleness and a directness 
in The Awakening which has inevitably reminded readers of Flau- 
bert’s Madame Bovary, and an economy and mastery of incident 
and character which seem to forecast the lucid simplicity of Willa 
Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop, so different in theme, 
but comparable in technique. Few words are wasted; nothing is 
incomplete: it is a book about Edna Pontellier, and about her 
only. 

To keep focus sharply on Edna, Mrs. Chopin needed somewhat 
to blur the supporting characters, revealing just enough about them 
to enable a reader to recognize their function. Most of them are 
familiar fictional types, familiarly realized: the kindly family doc- 
tor; the husband with a proprietary attitude toward his wife, a 
vacillating concern for his children, who enjoys weekend card 
games, and cares greatly for appearances; the irresponsible inso- 
lence of Victor Lebrun, which contrasts with the almost storybook 
concept of gallantry held by his brother; the misanthropy of Made- 
moiselle Reisz; and the almost professional charm of Alcée Arobin. 
Conventional characters like Madame Ratignolle, “a mother 
woman,” are described in conventional, romantic terms: ‘““There are 
no words to describe her,” says Mrs. Chopin, “save the old ones 
that have served so often to picture the bygone heroine of romance 
and the fair lady of our dreams.” Her hair is “spun gold,” and her 
eyes “like nothing but sapphires; two lips that pouted, that were so 
red that one could only think of cherries or some other delicious 
fruit in looking at them. . . . Never were hands more exquisite than 
hers, and it was a joy to look at them when she threaded her needle 
or adjusted her gold thimble to her middle finger as she sewed on 
the little night drawers or fashioned a bodice or a bib.” 

Madame Ratignolle is ‘‘a sensuous Madonna,” happily pregnant, 
motherly wise, and mindful of the future: in summer she prepares 
garments for the winter to come. Edna, obsessively concerned with 
herself, is careless about the future. Her thoughts are of herself, her 
concerns are her vague desires. But of all the characters she alone is 
described with precision, not in clichés but as an individual whose 
“graceful severity of poise and movement” made her “different from 
the crowd.” She is not another mother woman, like those who 
“idolized their children, worshipped their husbands, and esteemed it 
a holy privilege to efface themselves as individuals.’”’ Her eyes “were 
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a yellowish brown, the color of her hair. . . . Her eyebrows were a 
shade darker. . . . They were thick and horizontal, emphasizing the 
depth of her eyes... . The lines of her body were long, clean and 
symmetrical; it was a body which occasionally fell into splendid 
poses; there was no suggestion of the trim stereotyped fashion plate 
about it.” 

Surrounded by other characters, most of whom are typical, Edna 
Pontellier gradually emerges as an understandable, though perhaps 
not completely admirable, individual reality. Whether she is weak 
and willful, a woman wronged by the requirements of society, or a 
self-indulgent sensualist, finally and fundamentally romantic, who 
gets exactly what she deserves—these are not considerations that 
seem to have concerned Mrs. Chopin. The Awakening is not a 
problem novel. If it seems inevitably to invite questions, these are 
subsidiary to its purpose, which is to describe what might really 
happen to a person like Edna Pontellier, being what she was, living 
when she did, and where. 

Mrs. Chopin has presented a compelling portrait of a trapped and 
finally desperate woman, a drama of self-discovery, of awakening 
and doom, a tragedy perhaps of self-deceit. No questions are re- 
quired, no verdict is given. Here is Edna Pontellier, a woman. She is 
awakened to possibilities for self-expression which, because she is 
what she is or because circumstances are what they are or because 
society is what it is, cannot be realized. Her awakening, only 
vagucly intellectual, is disturbingly physical. But wronged or erring, 
she is a valiant woman, worthy of place beside other fictional her- 
oines who have tested emancipation and failed—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s Hester Prynne, Gustave Flaubert’s Emma Bovary, or 
TIcnry James’s Isabel Archer. Readers are likely to find something 
of themselves in her. 


4. Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864), Henry James’s novel Portrait of a Lady 
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[Edna and the “Woman Question” |t 
* #7 OK 

From the opening images of a parrot in its cage and the mar- 
riage ring on the woman’s finger, to the final images that flash 
before the drowning heroine—clanging spurs of a cavalry officer 
and the hum of bees, and the musky odor of pinks”—the struggle 
is for the woman to free herself from being an object or possession 
defined in her functions, or owned, by others. Despite her middle- 
class advantages—money and the freedom to pursue a talent—Edna 
Pontellier, the heroine, is finally unable to overcome by herself the 
strength of the social and religious conventions and the biological 
mystique that entrap her. 

Along the way, nevertheless, she is vouchsafed a glimpse of life 
as an autonomous self. She knows the joy of being able to sav she 
would “never again belong to another than myself.” Her young 
children, however, present a great problem. She says that she might 
die for her children, but would not give up her essential selfhood for 
them. This sentiment seems admirable but it is somewhat am- 
biguous, for at the end, in a muddled way, it is precisely the image 
of the children and her uncertainty about the nature of her role 
towards them that prove her undoing. Unconcerned herself about 
her new, freer attitude towards illicit sex, she fears the effects it will 
have upon her children when they learn about it. Mrs. Chopin had 
shown earlier how the.husband uses the children and the mother’s 
presumed duties towards them as a means of control and subjuga- 
tion of the woman, but she is, finally, at a loss as to how to break 
through to newer and more humane conventions—a legitimate and 
recognizable dilemma. More startling to contemporaries must have 
been Edna’s sentiments after her fall into adultery, and with a most 
unworthy lover. Whatever the conflicting emotions that assail her, 
she says, “there was neither shame nor remorse.” 

Edna’s struggle towards a new state of awareness and indepen- 
dent being is to some extent understood and encouraged by only 
one other woman in the book—the pianist Mme. Reisz. But this 
strange woman’s encouragement takes the form of urging a kind of 
self-sufficiency that is as selfless as the marriage vows: if Edna is 
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serious about her work as an artist, then she must give herself to it 
entirely—a renunciation, really, of the flesh and conventional 
human relationships. That, of course, is an answer, but no answer 
to the woman’s question posed in this book, how to be free in one’s 
self and for one’s self but still meaningfully connected to others. 
Posed in this way, the question, of course, applies to everyone. 
What makes it peculiarly related to the woman question in The 
Awakening is Mrs. Chopin’s unwillingness to make her heroine’s 
situation easier by removing from her selfness the burden and Pos- 
sibility of motherhood. As indicated earlier, Mrs. Chopin stumbles 
ambiguously on this question, as indeed we still do. 

Awakened by a realization of her sensuous self, Edna Pontellier 
grows in self-awareness and autonomy. But it is a lonely and iso- 
lated autonomy that exacts a terrible price. Like Kate Chopin her- 
self, who broke through to new perceptions and honesty as an artist, 
Mrs. Pontellier, in the context of her time and milieu, found no firm 
ground beneath her, either in theory or practice, and she went 
under. 


Romantic Imagery 


DONALD A. RINGE 


Romantic Imageryt 


* * * The Awakening posits a double world, one within and one 
without. Early in the book, Edna Pontellier feels contradictory im- 
pulses impelling her, impulses that at first serve to bewilder her, but 
which also reveal that she is “beginning to realize her position in the 
universe as a human being, and to recognize her relations as an 
individual to the world within and about her.” As with Emerson’s 
theory, moreover, it is through the eyes that these worlds meet and 
influence each other, the outer world perceived and colored by the 
unique nature that lies within, and the inner world brought to its 
self-awareness by the influences that enter from the world without. 
Thus, when Edna returns from Chéniére Caminada on the fateful 
Sunday she spends there with Robert Lebrun, she begins to perceive 
a new self “in some way different” from her old one. Though Edna 
does not yet fully suspect what is happening, the author makes 
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abundantly clear that a process is occurring that closely resembles 
the transcendentalist theory of self-discovery: ‘“‘she was seeing with 
different eyes and making the acquaintance of new conditions in 
herself that colored and changed her environment.” 

The process is triggered, moreover, by an experience that Edna 
has in the ocean, an experience described by Kate Chopin through 
imagery that has deep romantic roots. As W. H. Auden has pointed 
out in The Enchaféd Flood, the sea plays an important role in 
romantic iconography. It is “the place where there is no com- 
munity,” where “the individual . . . is free from both the evils and 
the responsibilities of communal life.” It is the place, moreover, 
where “‘decisive events, the moments of eternal choice . . . occurs.” 
In The Awakening, the sea serves precisely this purpose, for it is in 
the Gulf that Edna experiences the crisis that determines her devel- 
opment throughout the rest of the book. As in much romantic art, 
however, the sea serves here a double purpose for the individual: it 
invites “the soul to wander for a spell in abysses of solitude; to lose 
itself in mazes of inward contemplation.” In other words, it can 
turn the soul’s attention outward to the infinity suggested by the 
endless expanse of encircling horizon and sky—to confront the 
universe alone—or it can cause, as it does to Pip in Moby-Dick, an 
“intense concentration of self” that can hardly be endured. 

Edna experiences both of these feelings on the night she learns to 
swim. When she pulls herself through the water for the first time, “‘a 
feeling of exultation [overtakes] her,” as if she has received “‘some 
power of significant import . . . to control the working of her body 
and her soul.” She turns away from shore “to gather in an impres- 
sion of space and solitude, which the vast expanse of water, meeting 
and melting with the: moonlit sky, conveyed to her excited fancy,” 
and as she swims out into the Gulf, she seems ‘‘to be reaching out 
for the unlimited in which to lose herself.” The expansive feeling of 
striving toward the infinite is not to last, however, for when she 
turns to look at the shore, which seems to her now to be far away, a 
“flash of terror” strikes her, a “quick vision of death [smites] her 
soul,” and she hurries back to her waiting husband and friends. The 
fear of death, of a threat to the self, clearly reveals the intensifica- 
tion of self-awareness that the experience has given her—an awak- 
ening of the self as important, perhaps, as any other in the novel. 
For from this point on, Edna develops a growing self-awareness 
from which there is no turning back. 
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The process, however, is not complete until she returns to New 
Orleans. This is the romantic “city” which, as Auden has pointed 
out, is the symbolic opposite of the sea. It is community, with all 
the demands that the social organization makes upon the individual, 
and which the self sometimes finds hard to accept after the expan- 
sive experience on the sea or, we may add, the innocent interlude on 
the “happy island,” a third romantic Symbolt which, in Edna’s case, 
is Grand Isle. It is not surprising, then, that in keeping with the 
romantic imagery through which the book is developed, Edna’s 
rebellion should become complete when she returns to society. She 
refuses to take seriously the social forms through which the com- 
munity functions, but instead determines to go her own way, inde- 
pendent of both her family and the society in which they live. By 
this time, even Léonce, her husband, sees that Edna is “not herself,”’ 
that is, not her old self. As Kate Chopin puts it, “he could not see 
that she was becoming herself and daily casting aside that fictitious 
self which we assume like a garment with which to appear before 
the world.” 

But if Edna’s real self is revealed as a result of this process, we 
may legitimately ask what that real self is like. It is one that insists 
upon its own inviolability, that will brook no interference from 
others. Indeed, Edna carries this insistence upon her own integrity 
almost to an extreme. As she tells Adele Ratignolle at one point, she 
would be willing to give up what she considers the unessential for 
her children—her money or even her life—but she would not give 
up herself. ‘Nobody has any right,” she believes, to force her to do 
anything, and she frankly admits to Doctor Mandelet, “I don’t want 
anything but my own way. That is wanting a good deal, of course, 
when you have to trample upon the lives, the hearts, the prejudices 
of others 一 but no matter . . .” Though Edna usually exempts the 
children—at least partially and hesitantly—from her sweeping 
statements on her individual inviolability, she is indeed willing to 
sacrifice everyone else to the demands of her sole self. As a conse- 
quence, her characteristic state in the latter half of the novel is 
solitude. For the most part, she is alone. 

Kate Chopin compares and contrasts Edna’s state with a number 
of others in the book, developing her theme through the polarities 
of self-absorption (Madame Reisz) and willing surrender of self to 
another (Adele and Alphonse Ratignolle). In Madame Reisz, the 
consequences of insisting on the self alone are clearly developed. 
Though she is indeed a fine artist, she is also self-asserttive, imperi- 
ous, and disposed “to trample upon the rights of others.” She is 
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venomous, disagreeable, and rude. Small wonder, then, that she is 
more often than not alone. By contrast, the Ratignolles are a prime 
example of two individuals who, like right hand and left, heart and 
soul, have indeed become one. “The Ratignolles understood each 
other perfectly. If ever the fusion of two human beings into one has 
been accomplished on this sphere it was surely in their union.” 
Chopin, of course, makes no explicit judgment on these two ways of 
life, but it is apparent that Edna lies between the two extremes. 

Yet another contrast is symbolized by a recurring detail that 
appears in the depiction of life on Grand Isle. Throughout this part 
of the novel, a pair of lovers and a lady in black, who is usually 
saying her rosary or reading her prayer book, are frequently seen in 
the background. As symbolic figures, they cannot perhaps be as- 
signed precise meanings. But the two lovers are indeed so lost in 
each other as to be almost completely oblivious to what is going on 
around them. There is surely no self-assertion here. Nor does there 
seem to be any in the lady in black who, in praying to her God, is 
surrendering herself to the Deity. Both the couple and the lady in 
black represent a strong contrast to Edna, who never really achieves 
the loss of self in love for another, and who is never portrayed as 
submitting herself to worship God in communion with others. She 
is pictured instead as running away from the Presbyterian service as 
a girl, and as leaving the Catholic mass with ‘‘a feeling of oppres- 
sion” on Chéniére Caminada. 

Edna stands apart from all these people, even those, like Madame 
Reisz, whom she most resembles. She vacillates between the polar 
positions, reaching out to her children on occasion, and even to her 
old friend Adéle, who calls for her during her labor. But she turns 
away from all of them eventually, and takes pleasure most often in 
being alone. Edna, moreover, is hardly consistent in her behavior, 
for she is unwilling to allow others the same freedom she demands 
for herself. Though she insists that she will not be possessed by 
anyone, it is clear that she wishes to possess Robert. She wants to 
hold on to him when he decides to leave for Mexico, and she 
accuses him of selfishness when he will not submit to her demands. 
Indeed, when she returns from Adele Ratignolle’s confinement ex- 
pecting to find Robert waiting for her, “she could picture at that 
moment no greater bliss on earth than possession of the beloved 
one. His expression of love had already given him to her in Part 
(italics mine). She demands of others what none may demand of 
her; she wishes to possess, who will not herself be possessed. 

Edna’s reaching out to others is either brief and transitory (as 
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with Adele and the children) or colored by a selfish motive (as with 
Robert). Indeed, as the story develops, one begins to suspect that 
Edna’s self is by its very nature a solitary thing, that she is utterly 
incapable of forming a true and lasting relationship with another. 
The men to whom she is attracted before her marriage are either 
such as*might inflame a youthful imagination (the cavalry officer 
and the tragedian), or the kind she is told she must not covet (the 
young man who is engaged to the lady on a neighboring planta- 
tion). Forbidden fruit seems to appeal to her most, a sign, perhaps, 
of a certain perverseness in her character. She married Léonce 
Pontellier partly at least because her family was opposed to him, 
and one suspects that the appeal of Alcée Arobin—and even of 
Robert Lebrun—derives from the fact that she knows she should 
not become involved with them. The result is that she either ends 
up as a possession—and both Léonce and Alcée treat her as one — 
or she is herself overwhelmed with the desire to possess another. 
Both relationships are, of course, thoroughly destructive. 

Eidna’s final awakening, her ultimate self-discovery, reveals an 
inner nature that is devoid of hope. After she learns that Robert has 
left her for good, she lies awake throughout the night, a sense of 
despondency that never lifts overwhelming her spirit. She faces the 
truth about herself, that for her no lasting union with anyone is 
possible. Though she may want Robert with her now, she “‘realized 
that the day would come when he, too, and the thought of him 
would melt out of her existence, leaving her alone.” Even her chil- 
dren appear to her as enemies, as “‘antagonists who had overcome 
her; who had overpowered her and sought to drag her into the soul’s 
slavery for the rest of her days.” Since Edna cannot give herself to 
anyone, but instead remains aloof from any true relationship with 
another, she is doomed to stand completely alone in the universe, a 
position that is clearly symbolized by the final episode in the book: 
her solitary swim far out into the emptiness of the Gulf. 

The sea is presented here in language almost identical with that 
of the passage quoted above. A very important clause, however, is 
omitted. In the former passage, the dual nature of the sea experi- 
ence is suggested, the outward expansion into the infinite, and the 
intensification of self-awareness that can also result from finding 
oneself alone in the apparently limitless sea. Here, the second aspect 
of the experience is not included. By now, Edna has explored her- 
self completely and has penetrated to her true nature, solitary and 
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aloof though it may be. The seductive voice of the sea, therefore, 
can only incite her spirit “to wander in abysses of solitude.” This 
Edna does, swimming on and on, pleased with the thought that she 
is escaping the slavery represented to her imagination in the form of 
Léonce and the children. But the price she pays for her escape is 
death. In defending her self against the threat of community, she 
loses it in the infinity suggested by the expanse of the sea. 

Read in these terms, Kate Chopin’s The Awakening is a powerful 
romantic novel. It develops the theme of self-discovery so impor- 
tant in the works of the transcendentalists and does it in terms of 
imagery that is thoroughly appropriate to its presentation. Unlike 
the transcendentalists, however, Kate Chopin allows her character 
no limitless expansion of the self. She presents her, rather—in terms 
suggesting Melville—as a solitary, defiant soul who stands out 
against the limitations that both nature and society place upon her, 
and who accepts in the final analysis a defeat that involves no 
surrender. Chopin herself makes no explicit comment on Edna 
Pontellier’s actions. She neither approves nor condemns, but main- 
tains an aesthetic distance throughout, relving upon the recurring 
patterns of imagery to convey her meaning. It is not the morality of 
Edna’s life that most deeply concerns her, nor even the feminist 
concept so obviously present in the book. It is, rather, the philo- 
sophic questions raised by Edna’s awakening: the relation of the 
individual self to the physical and social realities by which it 1s 
surrounded, and the price it must pay for insisting upon its absolute 
freedom. 


CYNTHIA GRIFFIN WOLFF 


Thanatos and Erost 


* * * An astonishing proportion of that part of the novel which 
deals with Edna’s sojourn at Grand Isle is paced by the rhythm of 
her basic needs, especially the most primitive ones of eating and 
sleeping. If one were to plot the course of Fdna’s life during this 
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period, the most reliable indices to the passage of time would be her 
meals and her periods of sleep. The importance of these in Edna’s 
more general ‘‘awakening’”’ can be suggested if we examine the day- 
long boat trip which she makes with Robert. 

There is an almost fairy-tale quality to the whole experience; the 
rules of time seem suspended, and the mélange of brilliant sensory 
experiences—the sun, the water, the soft breeze, the old church 
with its lizards and whispered tales of pirate gold—melts into a 
dreamlike pattern. It is almost as if Edna’s fantasy world had come 
into being. Indeed, there is even some suggestion that after the 
event, she incorporates the memory of it into her fantasy world in 
such a way that the reality and the illusion do, in fact, become 
confused. Later on in the novel when Edna is invited to tell a true 
anecdote at a dinner party, she speaks “‘of a woman who paddled 
away with her lover one night in a pirogue and never came back. 
They were lost amid the Baratarian Islands, and no one ever heard 
of them or found trace of them from that day to this. It was pure 
invention, She said that Madame Antoine had related it to her. 
That, also, was an invention. Perhaps it was a dream she had had. 
But every glowing word seemed real to those who listened.” 

Yet even this jewel-like adventure with Robert is dominated by 
the insistence of the infantile life-pattern—sleep and eat, sleep and 
eat. Edna’s rest had been feverish the night prior to the expedition; 
“She slept but a few hours,” and their expedition begins with a 
hurried breakfast. Her taste for sight-seeing, even her willingness to 
remain with Robert, is so overwhelmed by her lassitude that she 
must find a place to rest and to be alone. Strikingly, however, once 
she is by herself, left to seek restful sleep, Edna seems somewhat to 
revive, and the tone shifts from one of exhaustion to one of sen- 
suous, leisurely enjoyment of her own body. “Left alone in the little 
side room, [she] loosened her clothes, removing the greater part of 
them. . . . How luxurious it felt to rest thus in a strange, quaint bed, 
with its sweet country odor of laurel lingering about the sheets and 
mattress! She stretched her strong limbs that ached a little. She ran 
her fingers through her loosened hair for a while. She looked at her 
round arms as she held them straight up and rubbed them one after 
the other, observing closely, as if it were something she saw for the 
first time, the fine, firm quality and texture of her flesh.” Powerfully 
sensuous as this scene is, we would be hard put to find genital 
significance here. Reduced to its simplest form, the description is of 
a being discovering the limits and qualities of its own body— 
discovering, and taking joy in the process of discovery. And having 
engaged in this exploratory “play” for a while, Edna falls asleep. 

The manner of her waking makes explicit reference to the myth 
of the sleeping beauty. “ “How many years have I slept?’ she in- 
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quired. “The whole island seems changed. A new race of beings 
must have sprung up, leaving only you and me as past relics.’” 
Robert jokingly falls in with the fantasy: ‘“‘ “You have slept precisely 
one hundred years. I was left here to guard your slumbers; and for 
one hundred years I have been out under the shed reading a book.’ ” 
Inthe fairy tale, of course, the princess awakens with a kiss, con- 
scious of love; but Edna’s libidinal energies have been arrested at a 
pre-genital level—so she awakens “very hungry 一 and her lover 
prepares her a meal! “He was childishly gratified to discover her 
appetite, and to see the relish with which she ate the food which he 
had procured for her.” Indeed, though the title of the novel suggests 
a re-enactment of the traditional romantic myth, it never does offer 
a complete representation of it.-The next invocation is Arobin’s kiss, 
“the first kiss of her life to which her nature had really responded”; 
but as we have seen earlier, this response is facilitated, perhaps even 
made possible, by the fact that her emotional attachment is not to 
Arobin but to the Robert of her fantasy world. The final allusion to 
an awakening kiss is Edna’s rousing of Robert; and yet this is a 
potentially genital awakening from which both flee. 

Edna’s central problem, once the hidden “self” begins to exert its 
inexorable power, is that her libidinal appetite has been fixated at 
the oral level. Edna herself has an insistent preoccupation with 
nourishment; on the simplest level, she is concerned with food. Her 
favorite adjective is “delicious”: she sees many mother-women as 
“delicious” in their role; she carries echoes of her children’s voices 
“like the memory of a delicious song”; when she imagines Robert 
she thinks “how delicious it would be to have him there with her.” 
And the notion of something’s being good because it might be good 
to “eat” (or internalize in some way) is echoed in all of her rela- 
tionships with other people. Those who care about her typically feed 
her; and the sleep-and-eat pattern which is most strikingly estab- 
lished at the beginning of the novel continues even to the very end. 
Not surprisingly, in the “grown-up world” she is a poor house- 
keeper, and though Léonce’s responses are clearly petty and self- 
centered, Edna’s behavior does betray incompetence, especially 
when we compare it (as the novel so often invites us to) with the 
nurturing capacities of Adéle. It is not surprising that the most 
dramatic gesture toward freedom that Edna makes is to move out of 
her husband’s house; yet even this gesture toward “independence” 
can be comprehended as part of an equally powerful wish to re- 
gress. It is, after all, a “tiny house” that she moves to; she calls it 
her “pigeon house,” and if she were still a little girl, we might call it 
a playhouse. 

The decision to move from Léonce’s house is virtually coinciden- 
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tal with the beginning of her affair with Arobin; yet even the initial 
stages of that affair are described in oral terms—Edna feels regret 
because “‘it was not love which had held this cup of life to her lips.” 
And though the relationship develops as she makes preparations for 
the move, it absorbs astonishingly little of Edna’s libido. She is 
deliberately distant, treating Arobin with “affected carelessness.” As 
the narrator observes, “If he had expected to find her languishing, 
reproachful, or indulging in sentimental tears, he must have been 
greatly surprised.” She is “true” to the fantasy image of Robert. 
And in the real world her emotional energy has been committed in 
another direction. She is busy with elaborate plans—for a dinner 
party! And it is on this extravagant sumptuous oral repast that she 
lavishes her time and care. Here Edna as purveyor of food becomes 
not primarily a nourisher (as Adele is) but a sensualist in the only 
terms that she can truly comprehend. One might argue that in this 
elaborate feast Edna’s sensuous self comes closest to some form of 
expression which might be compatible with the real world. The 
dinner party itself is one of the longest sustained episodes in the 
novel; we are told in loving detail about the appearance of the table, 
the commodious chairs, the flowers, the candles, the food and 
wines, Edna’s attire—no sensory pleasure is left unattended. Yet 
even this indulgence fails to satisfy. “As she sat there amid her 
guests, she felt the old ennui overtaking her; the hopelessness which 
so often assailed her, which came upon her like an obsession, like 
something extraneous, independent of volition. It was something 
which announced itself; a chill breath that seemed to issue from 
some vast cavern wherein discords wailed.” Edna, perhaps, connects 
this despair to the absence of Robert. “There came over her the 
acute longing which always summoned into her spiritual vision the 
presence of the beloved one, overpowering her at once with a sense 
of the unattainable.”” However, the narrator’s language here is inter- 
estingly ambiguous. It is not specifically Robert that Edna longs for; 
it is “the presence of the beloved one" 一 an indefinite perpetual 
image, existing “always” in “her spiritual vision.” The longing, so 
described, is an immortal one and, as she acknowledges, “unattain- 
able”; the vision might be of Robert, but it might equally be of the 
cavalry officer, the engaged young man, the tragedian—even of 
Adéle, whose mothering attentions first elicited a sensuous response 
from Edna and whose own imminent motherhood has kept her 
from the grand party. The indefinite quality of Edna’s longing thus 
described has an ominous tone, a tone made even more ominous by 
the rising specter of those “vast caverns” waiting vainly to be filled. 

Perhaps Edna’s preoccupation with the incorporation of food is 
but one aspect of a more general concern with incorporating that 
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which is external to her. Freud’s hypotheses about the persistence in 
some people of essentially oral concerns makes Edna’s particular 
problem even clearer. 


Originally the ego includes everything, later it separates off an 
external world from itself. Our present ego-feeling is, therefore, 
only a shrunken residue of a much more inclusive—indeed, an 
all-embracing—feeling which corresponded to a more intimate 
bond between the ego and the world about it. If we may assume 
that there are many people in whose mental life this primary 
ego-feeling has persisted to a greater or less degree, it would exist 
in them side by side with the narrower and more sharply demar- 
cated ego-feeling of maturity, like a kind of counterpart to it. In 
that case, the ideational contents appropriate to it would be 
precisely those of limitlessness and of a bond with the universe 
... the ‘oceanic’ feeling. 


A psychologically mature individual has to some extent satisfied 
these oral desires for limitless fusion with the external world; pre- 
sumably his sense of oneness with a nurturing figure has given him 
sustenance sufhicient to move onward to more complex satisfactions. 
Yet growth inevitably involves some loss. “The feeling of happiness 
derived from the satisfaction of a wild instinctual impulse untamed 
by the ego is incomparably more intense than that derived from 
sating an instinct that has been tamed.” To some extent all of us 
share Edna’s fantasy of complete fulfillment through a bond with 
the infinite; that is what gives the novel its power. However, for 
those few people in whom this primary ego-feeling has persisted 
with uncompromising force the temptation to seek total fulfillment 
may be both irresistible and annihilating. 

Everywhere and always in the novel, Edna’s fundamental longing 
is postulated in precisely these terms. And strangely enough, the 
narrator seems intuitively to understand the connection between this 
longing for suffusion, fulfillment, incorporation, and the very earli- 
est attempts to define identity. 


But the beginning of things, of a world especially, is necessarily 
vague, tangled, chaotic, and exceedingly disturbing. How few of 
us ever emerge from such a beginning! How many souls perish 
in its tumult! 

The voice of the sea is seductive; never ceasing, whispering, 
clamoring, murmuring, inviting the soul to wander for a spell in 
abysses of solitude; to lose itself in mazes of inward contempla- 
tion. The voice of the sea speaks to the soul. The touch of the 
sea is sensuous, enfolding the body in its soft, close embrace. 


1. Sigmund Freud, “Civilization and its ed. (London: Hogarth Press, 1971), 
Discontents,’”’ in The Standard Edition 21:71. 
of the Complete Works, James Strachey, 2. Ibid., p. 160. 
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Ultimately, the problem facing Edna has a nightmarish circularity. 
She has achieved some measure of personal identity only by hiding 
her “true self” within—repressing all desire for instinctual gratifica- 
tion. Yet she can see others in her environment—the Creoles gener- 
ally and Adéle in particular—who seem comfortably able to indulge 
their various sensory appetites and to do so with easy moderation. 
Edna’s hidden self lorigs for resuscitation and nourishment; and in 
the supportive presence of Grand Isle Edna begins to acknowledge 
and express the needs of that “self.” 

Yet once released, the inner being cannot be satisfied. It is an 
orally destructive self, a limitless void whose needs can be filled, 
finally, only by total fusion with the outside world, a totality of 
sensuous enfolding. And this totality means annihilation of the ego. 

Thus all aspects of Edna’s relationship with the outside world are 
unevenly defined. She is remarkably vulnerable to feelings of being 
invaded and overwhelmed; we have already seen that she views 
emotional intimacy as potentially shattering. She is equally unable 
to handle the phenomenal world with any degree of consistency or 
efficiency. She is very much at the mercy of her environment: the 
atmosphere of Mademoiselle Reisz’ room is said to “invade” her 
with repose; Mademoiselle Reisz’ music has the consistent effect of 
penetrating Edna’s outer self and playing upon the responsive 
chords of her inner yearning; even her way of looking at objects in 
the world about her becomes an act of incorporation; “she had a 
way of turning [her eyes] swiftly upon an object and holding them 
there as if lost in some inward maze of contemplation or thought.” 
Once she has given up the pattern of repression that served to 
control dangerous impulses, she becomes engaged in trying to main- 
tain a precarious balance in each of her relationships. On the one 
hand she must resist invasion, for with invasion comes possession 
and total destruction. On the other hand she must resist the equally 
powerful impulse to destroy whatever separates her from the exter- 
nal world so that she can seek union, fusion and (so her fantasies 
suggest) ecstatic fulfillment. 

In seeking to deal with this apparently hopeless problem, Edna 
encounters several people whose behavior might serve as a pattern 
for her. Mademoiselle Reisz is one. Mademoiselle Reisz is an artist, 
and as such she has created that direct avenue between inner and 
outer worlds which Edna seeks in her own life. Surely Edna’s own 
attempts at artistic enterprise grow out of her more general desire 
for sustained ecstasy. ‘““While Edna worked she sometimes sang low 
the little air, “Ah, si tu savais!’ ” Her work is insensibly linked with 
her memories of Robert, and these in turn melt into more gener- 
alized memories and desires. The little song she is humming “moved 
her with recollections. She could hear again the ripple of the water, 
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the flapping sail. She could see the glint of the moon upon the bay, 
and could feel the soft, gusty beating of the hot south wind. A 
subtle current of desire passed through her body, weakening her 
hold upon the brushes and making her eyes burn.” In some ways, 
Edna’s painting might offer her an excellent and viable mode for 
coming to terms with the insistent demands of cosmic yearning. For 
one thing, it utilizes in an effective way her habit of transforming 
the act of observing the external world into an act of incorporation: 
to some extent the artist must use the world in this way, incorporat- 
ing it and transforming it in the act of artistic creation. Thus the 
period during which Edna is experimenting with her art offers her 
some of the most satisfying experiences she is capable of having. 
“There were days when she was very happy without knowing why. 
She was happy to be alive and breathing when her whole being 
seemed to be one with the sunlight, the color, the odors, the Juxun- 
ant warmth of some perfect Southern day. . . . And she found it 
good to dream and to be alone and unmolested.” 

Yet when Edna tells Mademoiselle Reisz about her efforts, she is 
greeted with skepticism: “ ‘You have pretensions,’ ’” Mademoiselle 
Reisz responds. “ “To be an artist includes much; one must possess 
many gifts—absolute gifts—which have not been acquired by one’s 
own effort. And moreover, to succeed, the artist must possess the 
courageous soul. . . . The brave soul. The soul that dares and 
defies.’ ’’ One implication of Mademoiselle Reisz’ half-contemptuous 
comment may well be the traditional view that the artist must dare 
to be unconventional; and it is this interpretation which Edna re- 
ports later to Arobin, saying as she does, however, “ ‘I only half 
comprehend her.’ ”The part of Mademoiselle Reisz’ injunction that 
eludes Edna’s understanding concerns the sense of purposiveness 
which is implied by the image of a courageous soul. Mademoiselle 
Reisz has her art, but she has sacrificed for it—perhaps too much. 
In any case, however, she has acknowledged limitations, accepted 
some and grappled with others; she is an active agent who has 
defined her relationship to the world. Edna, by contrast, is passive. 

The words which recur most frequently to describe her are words 
like melting, drifting, misty, dreaming, shadowy. She is not willing 
(perhaps not able) to define her position in the world because to do 
so would involve relinquishing the dream of total fulfillment. Thus 
while Mademoiselle Reisz can control and create, Edna is most 
comfortable as the receptive vessel—both for Mademoiselle Reisz’ 
music and for the sense impressions which form the basis of her 
own artistic endeavor. Mademoiselle Reisz commands her work; 
Edna is at the mercy of hers. Thus just as there are moments of 
exhilaration, so “there were days when she was unhappy, she did 
not know why,—when it did. not seem worth while to be glad or 
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sorry, to be alive or dead; when life appeared to her like a gro- 
tesque pandemonium and humanity like worms struggling blindly 
toward inevitable annihilation. She could not work on such a day, 
nor weave fantasies to stir her pulses and warm her blood.’ Art, for 
Edna, ultimately becomes not a defense against inner turmoil, 
merely a reflection of it. 

Another possible defense for Edna might be the establishment 
and sustaining of a genuine genital relationship. Her adolescent 
fantasies, her mechanical marriage, her liaison with Arobin and her 
passionate attachment to the fantasy image of Robert all suggest 
imperfect efforts to do just that. A genital relationship, like all ego- 
relationships, necessarily involves limitation; to put the matter in 
Edna’s terms, a significant attachment with a real man would in- 
volve relinquishing the fantasy of total fulfillment with some fantasy 
lover. In turn, it would offer genuine emotional nourishment— 
though perhaps never enough to satisfy the voracious clamoring of 
Edna’s hidden self. 

Ironically, Adéle, who seems such a fount of sustenance, gives 
indications of having some of the same oral needs that Edna does. 
Like Edna she is preoccupied with eating, she pays -extravagant 
care to the arrangement of her own physical comforts, and she uses 
her pregnancy as an excuse to demand a kind of mothering atten- 
tion for herself. The difference between Edna and Adele is that 
Adele can deal with her nurturing needs by displacing them onto 
her children and becoming a “mother-woman.” Having thus segre- 
gated and limited these desires, Adéle can find diverse ways of 
satisfying them; and having satisfied her own infantile oral needs, 
she can go on to have a rewarding adult relationship with her hus- 
band. Between Adéle and M. Ratignolle there is mutual joining to- 
gether: “The Ratignolles understood each other perfectly. If ever 
the fusion of two human beings into one has been accomplished on 
this sphere it was surely in their union.” The clearest outward sign 
of this happy union is that the Ratignolles converse eagerly and 
clearly with each other. M. Ratignolle reports his experiences and 
thoughts to his wife, and she in turn “was keenly interested in 
everything he said, laying down her fork the better to listen, chim- 
ing in, taking the words out of his mouth.” Yet this picture of social 
and domestic accord is indescribably dismaying to Edna. She “felt 
depressed rather than soothed after leaving them. The little glimpse 
of domestic harmony which had been offered her, gave her no regret, 
no longing.” 

Again, what has capitulated is the fantasy of complete and total 
suffusion; the Ratignolles have only a union which is as perfect as 
one can expect “‘on this sphere” (italics added). Yet the acme of 
bliss which Edna has always sought “was not for her in this world.” 
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Edna wishes a kind of pre-verbal union, an understanding, which 
consistently surpasses words. Léonce is scarcely a sensitive man 
(that is, as we have seen, why she chose to marry him). Yet Edna 
never exerts herself to even such efforts at communication with him 
as might encourage a supportive emotional response. She responds 
to his unperceptive clumsiness by turning inward, falling into si- 
lence. Over and over again their disagreements follow the pattern of 
a misunderstanding which Edna refuses to clarify. At the very be- 
ginning of the novel when Léonce selfishly strolls off for an evening 
of gambling, Edna’s rage and sense of loneliness are resolutely 
hidden, even when he seeks to discover the cause of her unhappi- 
ness. “She said nothing, and refused to answer her husband when he 
questioned her.” Perhaps Léonce could not have understood the 
needs which Edna feels so achingly unfulfilled. And he is very 
clumsy. But he does make attempts at communication while she 
does not, and his interview with the family doctor shows greater 
concern about Edna’s problems than she manages to feel for his. 

The attachment to Robert, which takes on significance only after 
he has left Grand Isle, monopolizes Edna’s emotions because it does 
temporarily offer an illusion of fusion, of complete union. However, 
this love affair, such as it is, is a genuinely narcissistic one; the sense 
of fusion exists because Edna’s lover is really a part of herself—a 
figment of her imagination, an image of Robert which she has 
incorporated into her consciousness. Not only is her meeting with 
Robert after his return a disappointment (as we have seen earlier); 
it moves the static, imaginary “love affair’ into a new and crucial 
stage; it tests, once and for all, Edna’s capacity to transform her 
world of dreams into viable reality. Not surprisingly, “some way he 
had seemed nearer to her off there in Mexico.” 

Still she does try. She awakens him with a kiss even as Arobin 
had awakened her. Robert, too, is resistant to genuine involvement, 
and his initial reaction is to speak of the hopelessness of their 
relationship. Edna, however, is insistent (despite the interruption 
telling her of Adéle’s accouchement). “ ‘We shall be everything to 
each other. Nothing else in the world is of any consequence. I must 
go to my friend; but you will wait for me? No matter how late; you 
will wait for me, Robert?’ ” And at this point, Edna seems finally to 
have won her victory. “‘ ‘Don’t go; don’t go! Oh! Edna, stay with 
me,’ he pleaded. . . . Her seductive voice, together with his great 
love for her, had enthralled his senses, had deprived him of every 
impulse but the longing to hold her and keep her.” And at this 
moment, so long and eagerly anticipated, Edna leaves Robert! 

Robert’s own resolve weakens during the interval, and it would be 
all too easy to blame Edna’s failure on him. Certainly he is impli- 
cated. Yet his act does not explain Edna’s behavior. ‘‘Nothing else 
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in the world is of any consequence,” she has said. If that is so, why 
then does she leave? No real duty calls her. Her presence at Adele’s 
delivery is of virtually no help. The doctor, sorry for the pain that 
the scene has caused Edna, even remonstrates with her mildly for 
having come. “ ‘You shouldn’t have been there, Mrs. Pontellier. . . . 
There were a dozen women she might have had with her, unimpres- 
sionable women.’ ”To have stayed with Robert would have meant 
consummation, finally, the joining of her dreamlike passion to a 
flesh and blood lover; to leave was to risk losing that opportunity. 
Edna must realize the terms of this dilemma, and still she chooses 
to leave. We can only conclude that she is unconsciously ambivalent 
about achieving the goal which has sustained her fantasies for so 
long. The flesh and blood Robert may prove an imperfect, unsatis- 
factory substitute for the “beloved” of her dreams; what is more, a 
relationship with the real Robert would necessarily disenfranchise 
the more desirable phantom lover, whose presence is linked with her 
more general yearning for suffusion and indefinable ecstasy. 

The totality of loss which follows Edna’s decision forces a grim 
recognition upon her, the recognition that all her lovers have really 
been of but fleeting significance. “To-day it is Arobin; to-morrow it 
will be some one else. . . . It makes no difference to me. . . . There 
was no one thing in the world that she desired. There was no human 
being whom she wanted near her except Robert; and she even 
realized that the day would come when he, too, and the thought of 
him would melt out of her existence, leaving her alone.’’ Her devas- 
tation, thus described, is removed from the realm of romantic dis- 
appointment; and we must see Edna’s final suicide as originating in 
a sense of inner emptiness, not in some finite failure of love. Her 
decision to go to Adele is in part a reflection of Edna’s unwilling- 
ness to compromise her dream of Robert (and in this sense it might 
be interpreted as a flight from reality). On the other hand, it might 
also be seen as a last desperate attempt to come to terms with the 
anguish created by her unfulfilled “Oceanic” longing. And for this 
last effort she must turn to Adele, the human who first caused her 
to loosen the bonds of repression. 

The pre-eminence of Adele over Robert in Edna’s emotional life, 
afhrmed by Edna’s crucial choice, is undeniably linked to her image 
as a nurturing figure and, especiallv here, as a mother-to-be. In this 
capacity she is also linked to Edna’s own children—insistent spect- 
ers in Edna’s consciousness; and this link is made explicit by 
Adeles repetition of the cryptic injunction to “think of the chil- 
dren.” 

Now in every human’s life there is a period of rhapsodic union or 
fusion with another, and this is the period of early infancy, before 
the time when a baby begins to differentiate himself from his 
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mother. It is the haunting memory of this evanescent state which 
Freud defines as “Oceanic feeling,” the longing to recapture that 
sense of oneness and suffused sensuous pleasure—even, perhaps, the 
desire to be reincorporated into the safety of pre-existence. Men can 
never recreate this state of total union. Adult women can—when 
they are pregnant. Most pregnant women identify intensely with 
their unborn children, and through that identification in some mea- 
sure Te-experience a state of complete and harmonious union. “The 
biologic process has created a unity of mother and child, in which 
the bodily substance of one flows into the other, and thus one larger 
unit is formed out of two units. The same thing takes place on the 
psychic level. By tender identification, by perceiving the fruit of her 
body as part of herself, the pregnant woman is able to transform the 
‘parasite’ into a beloved being. Thus, mankind’s eternal yearning for 
identity between the ego and the nonego, that deeply buried original 
desire to reachieve the condition once experienced, to repeat the 
human dream that was once realized in the mother’s womb, is 
fulfilled.’”’? Adéle is a dear friend, yes; she is a nurturing figure. But 
above all, she is the living embodiment of that state which Edna’s 
deepest being longs to recapture. Trapped in the conflict between 
her desire for “freedom,” as seen in her compulsive need to protect 
her precarious sense of self, and her equally insistent yearning for 
complete fulfillment through total suffusion, Edna is intensely in- 
volved with Adele's pregnancy. 

Edna’s compulsion to be with Adele at the moment of delivery is, 
in the sense which would have most significance for her, a need to 
view individuation at its origin. For if pregnancy offers a state of 
total union, then birth is the initial separation: for the child it is the 
archetypal separation trauma; for the mother, too, it is a significant 
psychic trauma. It is the ritual re-enactment of her own birth and a 
brutal reawakening to the world of isolated ego. “To make it the 
being that is outside her, the pregnant mother must deliver the child 
from the depths of herself. . . . She loses not only it, but herself 
with it. This, I think, is at the bottom of that fear and foreboding of 
death that every pregnant woman has, and this turns the giving of 
life into the losing of life.” Edna cannot refuse to partake of this 
ceremony, for here, if anywhere, she will find the solution to her 
problem. 

Yet the experience is horrendous; it gives no comfort, no reas- 
suring answer to Edna’s predicament. It offers only stark, uncom- 
promising truth. Adéle’s ordeal reminds Edna of her own accouche- 
ments. “Edna began to feel uneasy. She was seized with a vague 
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dread. Her own like experiences seemed far away, unreal, and only 
half remembered. She recalled faintly an ecstasy of pain, the heavy 
odor of chloroform, a stupor which had deadened sensation, and an 
awakening to find a little new life to which she had given being.” 
This is Nature’s cruel message. The fundamental significance to 
Edna of an awakening is an awakening to separation, to individual 
existence, to the hopelessness of ever satisfying the dream of total 
fusion. The rousing of her sensuous being had led Edna on a quest 
for ecstasy; but the ecstasy which beckoned has become in the end 
merely an “ecstasy of pain,” first in her protracted struggle to retain 
identity and finally here in that relentless recognition of inevitable 
separation which has been affirmed in the delivery, “an awakening 
to find a little new life.” Edna is urged to leave, but she refuses. 
“With an inward agony, with a flaming, outspoken revolt against 
the ways of Nature, she witnessed the scene of torture.” 

In this world, in life, there can be no perfect union, and the 
children whom Adele urges Edna to remember stand as living proof 
of the inevitability of separation. Edna’s longing can never be satis- 
fied. This is her final discovery, the inescapable disillusionment; and 
the narrator calls it to our attention again, lest its significance es- 
cape us. “ “The years that are gone seem like dreams,’”’ Edna 
muses, “‘ ‘if one might go on sleeping and dreaming—but to wake 
up and find—’” Here she pauses, but the reader can complete her 
thought—“a little new life.” “‘ ‘Oh! well! perhaps it is better to wake 
up after all, even to suffer rather than to remain a dupe to illusions 
all one’s life.’ ”’ 

One wonders to what extent Edna’s fate might have been different 
if Robert had remained. Momentarily, at least, he might have 
roused her from her despondency by offering not ecstasy but at least 
partial satisfaction. The fundamental problem would have re- 
mained, however. Life offers only partial pleasures, and individu- 
ated experience. 

Thus Edna’s final act of destruction has a quality of uncom- 
promising sensuous fulfillment as well. It is her answer to the inade- 
quacies of life, a literal denial and reversal of the birth trauma she 
has just witnessed, a stripping away of adulthood, of limitation, of 
consciousness itself. If life cannot offer fulfillment of her dream of 
fusion, then the ecstasy of death is preferable to the relinquishing of 
that dream. So Edna goes to the sea “and for the first time in her 
life she stood naked in the open air, at the mercy of the sun, the 
breeze that beat upon her, and the waves that invited her.” She is a 
child, an infant again. “How strange and awful it seemed to stand 
naked under the sky! how delicious! She felt like some new-bom 
creature, Opening its eyes in a familiar world that it had never 
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known.” And with her final act Edna completes the regression, back 
beyond childhood, back into time eternal. “The touch of the sea is 
sensuous, enfolding the body in its soft, close embrace.” 


SUZANNE WOLKENFELD 


Edna’s Suicide: 
The Problem of the One and the Manyt 


The recent critical controversy as to the meaning and value of 
Kate Chopin’s The Awakening is epitomized in the range of re- 
sponses to Edna’s suicide. This finale constitutes the critical crux of 
the novel, not only in that it is central to the interpretation of 
Edna’s character and the theme of the story, but also because it is 
joined with the issue of Chopin’s attitude to her protagonist and the 
artistic integrity of her work. It is primarily through the interpreta- 
tion of the pattern of imagery by which Edna’s suicide is drama- 
tized, and of the tone of the narrative voice, that each critic decides 
whether or not to take the final swim with Edna and determines 
Chopin’s complicity in the act. 

The most emphatic affirmations of Edna’s suicide are found in 
the criticism of Per Seyersted and Kenneth Eble. Each proclaims 
the nobility of Edna’s achievements and the heroic grandeur of her 
final gesture. Seyersted, approaching the story through feminist and 
existentialist perspectives, sees Edna’s death as motivated by an 
uncompromising desire for “spiritual emancipation.” Her suicide is 
“the crowning glory of her development from the bewilderment 
which accompanied her early emancipation to the clarity with 
which she understands her own nature and the possibilities of her 
life as she decides to end it.” Eble, distinguishing Edna from such 
deluded romantics as Emma Bovary, places her with classical fig- 
ures who “‘struggle with elemental passion.” Her suicide, seen as an 
immersion in Eros, gives her “the power, the dignity, the self- 
possession of a tragic heroine.” Both Seyersted and Eble acclaim 
the artistry of Chopin and assert her sympathy for Edna. 

Donald A. Ringe and George Arms, each focusing on Edna’s 
romanticism, present more qualified views of the significance of her 
suicide and question the assumption of Chopin’s sympathy for her 
protagonist. Ringe relates Edna’s romanticism to the transcendental- 
+ A previously unpublished essay printed _ sity of Louisiana Press, 1969), pp. 134-63. 
with permission of the author. All foot- 2. Kenneth Eble, ‘‘A Forgotten Novel: 
notes are by the author. Kate Chopin’s The Awakening,” West- 


1. Per Seyersted, Kate Chopin: A Criti- ern Humanities Review, 10 (Summer 
cal Biography (Baton Rouge: Univer- 1956), pp. 261-69. 
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ist theme of self-discovery and perceives her suicide as the conse- 
quence of her realization of her essentially solitary nature. Stressing 
Chopin’s philosophic concern with the relation of the individual to 
external reality, he evaluates Edna’s final act as “a defeat that 
involves no surrender.” Arms, despite the basic realism of Edna’s 
sexual emancipation, sees her as a figure motivated by romantic 
ideals, who “drifts” aimlessly into death. Noting the irony that 
pervades Chopin’s treatment of Edna, he distinguishes between the 
romantic heroine and the realistic writer. 

Daniel S. Rankin represents the negative pole of reaction in his 
verdict on the work as “‘exotic in setting, morbid in theme, erotic in 
motivation.”’ Edna’s suicide is a testimony to the fact that “human 
nature can be a sickening reality.” He identifies Chopin with Edna 
and judges the writer as an impressionable victim of romantic litera- 
ture. 

George M. Spangler also presents a forceful indictment of the 
conclusion, not as does Rankin in terms of moral perversity, but on 
purely aesthetic grounds. He regards Edna’s suicide as a pathetic 
defeat that is inconsistent with the depiction of her previous 
strength and achievements and accuses Chopin of a lapse from 
psychological subtlety into banal sentimentality. 

Cynthia Griffin Wolff, acknowledging Chopin’s insight into 
human nature, sees her depiction of Edna as a penetrating account 
of psychological disintegration. Wolff analyzes Edna’s experiences 
in the contexts of Laing and Freud and defines her as a schizoid 
personality whose erotic development has been arrested at the oral 
stage. Her suicide is a regressive act coming from “a sense of inner 
emptiness” and a failure to fulfill in real life her infantile yearnings 
for fusion. 

Between the positive and negative responses to Edna’s suicide 
stand the views of Kenneth M. Rosen and Ruth Sullivan and Stew- 
art Smith. Rosen insists on a purposeful ambiguity in which the sea 
is seen as symbolizing both life and death. Sullivan and Smith 
argue not for ambiguity but for ambivalence in Chopin’s presenta- 
tion of Edna through two distinct and irreconcilable points of view. 


3. Donald A. Ringe, ‘“‘Romantic Imagery pp. 171-76. 
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The reader’s response to Edna’s suicide depends on whether he is 
compelled by the voice that indulges a romantic vision of life’s 
possibilities or by the contrasting voice that insists on accommoda- 
tion to the limitations of reality. 

Those critical views that distinguish between the realism of 
Chopin and the romanticism of Edna and question the value of her 
suicide reflect most closely the meaning and spirit of The Awaken- 
ing. The vision of life that emerges from the novel constitutes an 
afhrmation of the multiple possibilities of fulfillment, an affirmation 
made with a clear and profound grasp of the problematic nature of 
reality. Chopin’s attitude to Edna involves the same mixture of 
irony and respect that marks her treatment of the other characters 
in the story. Her sympathy, and perhaps even identification, with 
Edna are most evident in her dramatization of Edna’s struggle to 
face the realities of life and her partial achievements of sclfhood. 
But ultimately Chopin places Edna’s suicide as a defeat and a re- 
gression, rooted in a self-annihilating instinct, in a romantic incapac- 
ity to accommodate herself to the limitations of reality. 

This approach has affinities with the interpretations of Donald A. 
Ringe and George Ams and corresponds at points to the psycho- 
analytic study by Cynthia Grifhn Wolff. But Ringe and Arms do not 
probe Edna’s romanticism far enough to the psychological core, and 
Wolff tends to impose a clinically schematic pattern that sometimes 
distorts Chopin’s use of imagery and implicitly raises the question of 
the author’s control over her material. A reading that remains faith- 
ful to the psychological implications of Chopin’s imagery in terms 
of her own apprehension of reality will illuminate most fully the 
meaning of Edna’s suicide. 

The editorial commentary that Chopin introduces at the point of 
Edna’s first intuition of her passion for Robert provides the key to 
the author’s thematic intention and to the central symbol in which it 
is embodied: 


In short, Mrs. Pontellier was beginning to realize her position 
in the universe as a human being, and to recognize her relations 
as an individual to the world within and about her... . 

But the beginning of things, of a world especially, is necessarily 
vague, tangled, chaotic, and exceedingly disturbing. How few of 
us ever emerge from such beginning! How many souls perish in 
its tumult! 

The voice of the sea is seductive; never ceasing, whispering, 
clamoring, murmuring, inviting the soul to wander for a spell in 
abysses of solitude; to lose itself in mazes of inward contem- 
plation. 


9. Ruth Sullivan and Stewart Smith, Awakening,” Studies in American Fic- 
“Narrative Stance in Kate Chopin’s The tion, 1 (Spring 1973), 62-75. 
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The voice of the sea speaks to the soul. The touch of the sea 
is sensuous, enfolding the body in its soft, close embrace. 


What Chopin defines here are the two paths open to Edna from 
the point at which her instinctual nature is roused. Ideally, Edna’s 
growth could bring her to self-awareness and community with the 
external world. But aware of the complex and vulnerable nature of 
the human psyche, Chopin emphasizes the perils that attend Edna’s 
awakening. She stresses the universal temptation to yield to the 
primitive lure of the unconscious, to return to the primal sea in 
which body and soul are one. This symbolic invocation of the 
seductive sea that calls one to the ecstasy of immersion corresponds 
to Freud’s conception of the Oceanic feeling of absolute fusion of 
the infantile ego. 

Chopin repeatedly underlines Edna’s particular susceptibility to 
the infantile yearning for regression and subtly weaves the patterns 
of imagery that will culminate in her final surrender. The struggle 
within Edna between the desire for selfhood in relationship with 
others and the longing for self-annihilation is enacted in the scene 
of her first swim. Stirred to passion by the music she has heard, she 
achieves her first mastery over the ocean and swims out far in a 
spirit of self-assertion. But her instinctual intoxication also makes 
her open to the regressive urge: “As she swam she seemed to be 
reaching out for the unlimited in which to lose herself.” 

Edna’s regressive instincts are embodied in the series of fantasies 
of unattainable lovers that dominated her early life. The infantile 
core of her romanticism is revealed in the childhood memory re- 
awakened by the sight of the “water stretching so far away.” She 
recalls walking through a meadow of grass, feeling that she “must 
walk on forever, without coming to the end of it.” She connects this 
experience of the infinite in that ocean of waving grass” to her first 
passionate infatuation with a visiting cavalry offer. 

Her uncertainty about her response to the incident—‘“I don’t 
remember whether I was frightened or pleased’”—suggests her 
ambivalence to her romantic yearnings. Sensing the impossibility of 
fulfilling such passions “in this world,” Edna marries a man she 
does not love, “closing the portals forever behind her upon the 
realm of romance and dreams.” 

When Robert arouses these fantasies once again, Edna deter- 
mines not to love hopelessly in secret but to turn the phantom lover 
into reality, to take “possession of the beloved one.” Through Rob- 
ert she hopes to actualize her romantic need for Oneness in the act 
of sexual consummation. 


1, See Wolff, op. cit., for a fuller treat-  fantile ego and its relationship to the 
ment of Freud’s conception of the in- character of Edna. 
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Through her dramatization of the Sleeping Beauty motif, Chopin 
reveals the conflict between the basic reality of Edna’s erotic desire 
for Robert and the impossibility of her romantic quest for fusion. 
When Edna awakens from a long sleep at Chéniére, she sees Robert 
as the Prince who has waited “one hundred years” to achieve his 
bride. The fact that she finds herself “very hungry” reflects her 
longing for a new life of sensuous satisfaction. Wolff’s interpretation 
of this hunger as an indication that Edna’s “‘libidinal energies have 
been arrested at a pregenital level” contradicts Chopin’s use of 
food imagery as a positive symbol of life’s nourishment. Edna’s 
problem is that she believes she can attain the final, unlimited union 
of the fairy-tale lovers. Robert’s departure forces her to face the fact 
that real life is quite different from the idealized realm of the fairy 
tale. 

Edna does achieve the existential integrity to value her painful 
coming to consciousness: 


The years that are gone seem like dreams—if one might go 
on sleeping and dreaming—but to wake and find— Ohl! well! 
perhaps it is better to wake up after all, even to suffer, rather 
than to remain a dupe to illusions all one’s life. 


She not only awakens to knowledge of external reality but suc- 
ceeds in penetrating the core of her inner nature. She confronts the 
shattering truth that even had Robert stayed, he could never have 
ultimately satisfied her need for “‘one thing”: 


There was no one thing in the world that she desired. There 
was no human being whom she wanted near her except Robert; 
and she eyen realized that the day would come when he, too, and 
the thought of him would melt out of her existence, leaving her 
alone. 


Edna does not possess the strength to live her life alone and is 
therefore driven to seek the solitary security of death. Her view of 
her children as enemies who seek “‘to drag her into the soul’s slavery 
for the rest of her days” is the hysterical response of a woman who, 
compelled by the instinct to return to the unbroken bond with her 
mother, must perforce renounce her own motherhood. 

Edna’s suicide is not a conscious choice reached through her 
achievement of self-awareness. She was “not thinking” as “‘she 
walked down to the beach.” In the grip of the unconscious she 
responds to the call of the sea: ““The voice of the sea is seductive, 


2. Wolff, op. cit., imposes a Freudian life in contrast to her regressive desire 
context in interpreting Edna’s preoccu- for death by her request for fish for 
pation with food as an indication of her dinner before she starts her final walk 
infantile nature. Chopin uses food down to the sea. 

imagery to represent Edna’s desire for 
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never ceasing, whispering, clamoring, murmuring, inviting the soul 
to wander in abysses of solitude.” Her act of stripping off her 
clothes is not a gesture of self-liberation but rather a regression to 
the animality of infancy: “She felt like some new-born creature. 
...”’ Her experience of rebirth is directed not forward to new life but 
backward to the womb. Her final memories before her death repre- 
sent a return to childhood, to her first fantasy lover, and to her walk 
in the meadow of infinity: 


Edna heard her father’s voice and her sister Margaret’s. She 
heard the barking of an old dog that was chained to the syca- 
more tree. The spurs of the cavalry officer clanged as he walked 
across the porch. There was the hum of bees, and the musky 
odor of pinks filled the air. 


Edna finds her union with the One in the sea. Chopin affirms the 
many possibilities for satisfaction to be found on the land. In her 
portraits of Adele Ratignolle and Mademoiselle Reisz, she suggests 
the multiplicity of roles open to women. Adéle, the “mother- 
woman,” the dutiful wife, embodies the fertility of nature and the 
harmony of marital union. Her forays into art are all family ori- 
ented: She continually sews clothes for her children and keeps up 
her music as “a means of brightening the home and making it 
attractive.’’ She is raised above the level of mere bovine domesticity 
by her charm, her amiability, and the generosity of her nurturing 
capacities. She is counterpointed by Mademoiselle Reisz, the artist 
who is isolated by her unamiable and imperious disposition. The 
“artificial violets” that she perpetually wears in her hair reflect her 
discordance with nature. But she is strong enough to live alone on 
her own terms, giving enough to secure the friendship of Robert and 
later of Edna, and capable through her music of inspiring passion. 

The richness of Chopin’s vision of life comes from her awareness 
of the many paths to self-realization from which to choose, each 
one involving compromise and renunciation. Her realism is inherent 
in her refusal to endorse the sentimentality of a fairy-tale resolution 
or the feminist fatalism of presenting Edna as the victim of an 
oppressive society. Chopin, as wife, as mother of six children, and 
as writer, is herself an affirmation of the many modes of living a 
woman can attain—each limited, each problematic, each real. 

In a personal essay on her writing, published in the same year as 
The Awakening, Chopin affords us a glimpse of her personal life: 


. .. | wnte in the morning, when not too strongly drawn to 
struggle with the intricacies of a pattern, and in the afternoon, 
if the temptation to try a new furniture polish on an old table 
leg is not too powerful to be denied; sometimes at night, though 
as I grow older I am more and more inclined to believe that night 
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was made for sleep. . . . 1 am completely at the mercy of uncon- 
scious selection. To such an extent is this true, that what is called 
the polishing up process has always proved disastrous to my work, 
and I avoid it, preferring the integrity of crudities to artifi- 
cialities. 
In this image of a writer who prefers at times to “‘polish’’ a piece of 
furniture rather than a work of art, who balances her commitment 
to writing with an indulgence to her moods and physical needs, one 
sees a woman who has learned to mediate between the inner and 
outer worlds, between fantasy and reality. 


MARGARET CULLEY 


Edna Pontellier: “A Solitary Soul” 


One sees that dead, vacant look steal sometimes over the rarest, finest 
of women’s faces—in the very midst, it might be, of their warmest 
summer’s day; and then one can guess at the secret of intolerable soli- 
tude that lies beneath the delicate laces and brilliant smile. 


—Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Life in the Iron Mills (1861) 

The Awakening, an existential novel about solitude, is distin- 
guished from most of such fiction by its female protagonist. Because 
of her sex, Edna Pontellier experiences not only dread in the face of 
solitude, but also delight. As a woman, she has had so little sense of 
a self alone that new-found solitude suggests entirely new arenas 
and modes of activity. Solitude also brings a confrontation with the 
ultimate aloneness—death—and thus the threat of extinction of the 
fragile, newborn self. When dread of solitude possesses Edna, she 
seeks, as she has sought from her youth, the deliverance of the 
imagination; her sexual awakening now leads her to seek the deliv- 
erance of the flesh. When she understands that both these deliverers 
will fail her, she embraces death with the same mixture of dread 
and delight as when she first discovered her solitude. 

Daniel S. Rankin states, “In 1899 Herbert S. Stone and Co. of 
Chicago published The Awakening, a novel the author intended to 
name A Solitary Soul.”’ One early reviewer suggests that the title we 
know was furnished by “intelligent publishers.” In any case, when 
Chopin added the title The Awakening to her notebook, she did not 
cancel A Solitary Soul, as she usually did when changing a title; and 
Per Seyersted suggests she may have wished to retain it as a subtitle. 

In 1895 Chopin published a translation of a Guy de Maupassant 


3. As quoted in Rankin, p. 183. versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1932), 
1. Daniel S. Rankin, Kate Chopin and pp. 171 and 173n. 
Her Creole Stories (Philadelphia: Uni- 
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sketch called “Solitude.” In this piece two friends talk after leaving 
a high-spirited dinner party and walk into the night. One reflects: 
“For a long time I have endured the anguish of having discovered 
and understood the solitude in which I live. And I know that noth- 
ing can end it; nothing! Whatever we may do or attempt, despite the 
embraces and transports of love, the hunger of the lips, we are 
always alone. I have dragged you out into the night in the vain hope 
of a moment’s escape from the horrible solitude which overpowers 
me. But what is the use! I speak and you answer me, and still each 
of us is alone; side by side but alone.” With images of drowning 
and the night, he continues his description of his solitude: “You 
may think me a little mad, but since I have realized the solitude of 
my being I feel as if I were sinking day by day into some boundless 
subterranean depths, with no one near me, no other living soul to 
clasp my out-stretched, groping hands. There [are] noises, there are 
voices and cries in the darkness. Behold, I strive to reach them, but 
I can never discover where they come in the darkness, this life 
which engulfs me.” The speaker continues that the illusion which 
love brings—that he is not alone—is the cruelest of all, for “. . 
after each embrace the isolation grows, and how pungent it is. And 
after the rapturous union which must, it would seem, blend two 
souls into one being, how, more than ever before, do you feel 
yourself alone—alone!” In another essay of de Maupassant which 
Chopin translated, the speaker also awakens from the illusion that 
he is not alone to the reality of his solitude. In this essay, though 
the dreams and illusions have persisted for a long time, they have 
ultimately fled; it is the sketch entitled “Suicide.” 

What we feel most keenly about Edna is her remoteness from 
those about her—her husband, her children, her two female friends, 
her two male friends. And her solitude is underscored by the dra- 
matic action of the novel as the significant persons in her life 
repeatedly leave her alone. At the end of the first chapter, Léonce 
Pontellier leaves Edna for his club; at the end of the third chapter, 
he leaves her for his business; he leaves her after a quarrel later in 
the novel, again the next morning for his business, and then, finally, 
for New York—not to appear again in the novel. Similarly, Robert 
leaves Edna repeatedly: he leaves her to herself after the evening 
of the moonlight swim, and again on the Chéniere Caminada. He 
leaves her penultimately in going to Mexico, and finally with “‘Good- 
by—because I love you.’’ Edna’s children are also removed from 
her for the major action of the novel. The key scenes in the novel 
are the scenes where Edna is alone: alone on the porch weeping in 
chapter two; alone in her daring swim; alone in the hammock that 


2. Guy de Maupassant, “Solitude,” (December 28, 1895), 30. The quotations 
trans. Kate Chopin, St. Louis Life, XIII following appear on the same page. 
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evening; alone on Chéni¢re Caminada; alone after Léonce leaves for 
New York; alone in the pigeon house; and, finally, alone in death. 
The word alone resounds like a refrain in the text, occurring some 
two dozen times. 

On the evening of the swim, Edna listens to Mademoiselle Reisz 
play the piano. One piece moves her especially; Edna secretly calls 
it “Solitude.” Later at the beach she feels like a child who “walks 
for the first time alone.” She enters the water: “. . . intoxicated with 
her newly conquered power, she swam out alone.” She swims, turn- 
ing her face “seaward to gather in an impression of space and 
solitude” and returns to say, “I thought I should have perished out 
there alone.” This climactic scene of learning to swim—where the 
waves of the music, the sea, and the passion seem to become one— 
captures the ambivalence Edna experiences toward her solitude. The 
solitude is “intoxicating,” as it is when she is left alone on Chéniére 
Caminada to sleep: “She looked at her round arms as she held them 
straight up and rubbed them one after the other, observing closely, 
as if it were something she saw for the first time, the fine, firm 
quality and texture of the flesh.” Also when she is alone after 
Léonce’s departure for New York, the solitude transports her: “A 
feeling that was unfamiliar but very delicious came over her. She 
walked all through the house, from one room to another, as if 
inspecting it for the first time.” It is in these moments of exhilara- 
tion that Edna discovers her body, her freedom, her will, her self. 
But just as childbirth for the nineteenth-century woman occurred in 
the shadow of death, the birth of Edna’s new life, occurring as it 
does in the “abyss of solitude” which is the sea, brings with it its 
attendant vision of death. 

Edna connects the ocean with a memory from her childhood: 
“a meadow that seemed as big as the ocean to the very little 
gitl walking through the grass, which was higher than her waist. 
She threw out her arms as if swimming when she walked, beating 
the tall grass as one strikes out in the water. . . . ‘I could see only 
the stretch of green before me, and I felt as if I must walk on for- 
ever, without coming to the end of it. I don’t remember whether I 
was frightened or pleased.’ ”Likely she was both. She tells of her 
first deliverance from that vast expanse: “At a very early age—per- 
haps it was when she traversed the ocean of waving grass—she 
remembered that she had been passionately enamored of a dignified 
and sad-eyed cavalry officer who visited her father in Kentucky.” 
The cavalry officer is followed by another young gentleman and by 
the “face and figure of a great tragedian.” The tragedian is un- 
doubtedly Edwin Booth, who began “‘to haunt her imagination and 
stir her senses.” His portrait is in her room and “when alone she 
sometimes picked it up and kissed the cold glass passionately.” 
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Edna’s marriage to Léonce ends this life of fancy until Robert 
loves her and then leaves for Mexico, thus taking his place among 
the presences in her imagination which deliver her from her soli- 
tude. When she feels most alone, she summons Robert to her as she 
had summoned the romantic figures before him. In the midst of her 
high-spirited dinner party Edna “suggested the regal woman, the 
one who rules, the one who looks on, who stands alone.” ‘The next 
paragraph tells us of her characteristic deliverance from this solitary 
position: “But as she sat there amid her guests, she felt the old 
ennui overtaking her; the hopelessness which so often assailed her, 
which came upon her like an obsession, like something extraneous, 
independent of volition. It was something which announced itself; a 
chill breath that seemed to issue from some vast cavern wherein 
discords wailed. There came over her the acute longing which al- 
ways summoned into her vision the presence of the beloved one, 
overpowering her at once with a sense of the unattainable.” 

The unattainable quality of the vision is its essence. Robert’s re- 
turn to Edna is doomed, for his actual presence can never match the 
fantasy; and she knows even the fantasy will fail her. Just before she 
dies, she realizes this: “There was no human being whom she 
wanted near her except Robert; and she even realized that the day 
would come when he, too, and the thought of him would melt out 
of her existence, leaving her alone.” 

Alcée Arobin has offered Edna another escape from solitude, the 
deliverance of the flesh. Victor, who is associated with Arobin in his 
escapades with women, becomes transformed into a Bacchanalian 
figure, with a garland of roses on his black curls, his cheeks “the 
color of crushed grapes,” well flushed with wine. Observing him, a 
dinner guest quotes the first two lines from this Swinburne sonnet: 


A Cameo 


There was a graven image of Desire 
Painted with red blood on a ground of gold 
Passing between the young men and the old, 

And by him Pain, whose body shone like fire, 

And Pleasure with gaunt hands that grasped their hire, 
Of his left wrist, with fingers clenched and cold, 
The insatiable Satiety kept hold, 

Walking with feet unshod that pashed the mire. 

The senses and the sorrows and the sins, 

And the strange loves that suck the breasts of Hate 
Till lips and teeth bite in their sharp indenture, 
Followed like beasts with flaps of wings and fins. 

Death stood aloof behind a gaping grate, 

Upon whose lock was written Peradventure. 
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Placed thus, the allusion to the rather brutal Swinburne poem about 
the insatiety of fleshly desire and the final victory of time and death 
over passion, foretells the impossibility of such deliverance for 
Edna. Again, just before her death, she realizes the futility of this 
route: “To-day it is Arobin; to-morrow it will be someone else.” 

Having dismissed both possibilities of deliverance from her soli- 
tude, and unable to sustain the delight it brings her, Edna embraces 
death whose voice she has heard in her aloneness: ““The voice of the 
sea is seductive, never ceasing, whispering, clamoring, murmuring, 
inviting the soul to wander in the abysses of solitude.” She watches 
the Icarian figure fall from its lonely flight to its lonely death and 
“there beside the sea, absolutely alone, she cast the unpleasant, 
pricking garments from her. .. .” 

Chopin’s study of “A Solitary Soul” is particularly poignant be- 
cause the soul is a female soul, characteristically defined as some- 
one’s daughter, someone’s wife, someone’s mother, someone’s mis- 
tress. To discover solitude in the midst of this connectedness is 
surely among the most painful of awakenings, because the entire 
social fabric sustains the dream and the illusion. As Edna says to the 
doctor before her death: “The years that are gone seem like dreams 
—if one might go on sleeping and dreaming—but to wake up and 
find— Oh! well! perhaps it is better to wake up after all, even to 
suffer, rather than remain a dupe to illusions all one’s life.” 

We feel the tragedy of Edna Pontellier because we see so many 
brave moments of delight she takes in her solitary self. We glimpse 
the ecstasy of the discovery of the power of the self and the refusal 
to adjure it. To Madame Ratignolle she says, “I would give up my 
life for my children; but I wouldn’t give up myself.” Having rc- 
solved “never again to belong to another than herself,” she tells 
Robert: “I am no longer one of Mr. Pontellier’s possessions to 
dispose of or not. I give myself where I choose. If he were to say 
‘Here, Robert, take her and be happy; she is yours,’ I should laugh 
at you both.” But Edna cannot sustain these moments of resolve 
and when her two deliverers, the imagination (Robert) and the flesh 
(Arobin), have failed her, she begins to understand something of 
what Mademoisele Reisz’s presence and words have told her about 
the price of solitude, and thinking that Mademoiselle would have 
laughed, perhaps sneered, she swims out alone. 
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1. The Snows of Kilimanjaro and Other stories 
2. Animal Farm 

3. The Withered Arm and Other Stories 

4. Poe’ s Short Stories 5 

5. To the Lighthouse 
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. The Bear and Other Stories 
. St. Mawr 
. The Great Gatsny 
9. The Turn of the Screw 
10. Dubliners 
11. Seize the Day 
12. Short Stories(Mansfield) 
13. Youth: Heart of Darkness 
14. The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn - 
15. A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
16. Gulliver’ s Travels 
17. Silas Marner‘ 
18. The Catcher in the Rye 
19. Tess of the d’ Urbervilles 
20. Restoration and 18th Century Poetry 
21. Wuthering Heights 
22. Romantic and Victorian Poetry ， 
23. A Farewell to Arms 
24. The Scarlet Letter 
25. Billy Budd, Sailor and Other Stories 
26. The Power and the Glory 
27. Selected English Critical Texts 
28. Selected Short Storles(Maugham) 
29. British Essays 
30. The Sound and the Fury 
31. The Grapes of Wrath 
82. The Metaphysical Poetry 
33. The Red Badge of Courage 
34. Herzog 
35. A Passage to India. 
36. 20th Century English: American Short Stories 
37. Nineteen Eighty-Four(1984) 
38. In Dubious Battle 
39. As | Lay Dying 
40. The American 
41. Sister Carrie 
42. Pride and Prejudice 
43. Women in Love 
44. The Assistant 
45. T. S. Eliot’ s Poetry 
46. Selected American Short Stories 
47. A Guide to Tennyson’ s Poetry 
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- 63. The Stream of English & Poetry ; 
_ 68. The Oldman and the Sea 
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_ 76. Mrs. Dalloway 
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48. The Private Papers of ee ry F 


49. Native Son 

50. Moll Flanders . 

51. The Awakening 

52. Great Expectations 
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55. Modern American Plays © 
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57. The Invisible Man 
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64. Selected Poems of R. Browning aout 
65. Beloved : 
66. Lolita 

67. Experience and Imagination Ata 


69. Selected Plays of E. O'Neill 
70. Bright Flow of British’ Poems — 
71. Contemporary American Plays ie te 
72. Selected British and American pope ac ie 
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75. Sentimental Journey 了 


77. Oliver Twist = 
78. Modern Critical Texts 

79. Tristram Shandy(1) 

80. Tristram Shandy(2) 
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89. Steinbeck's Short Stories 
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92. Black Prince 

93. Dracula 
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